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THe great centres of population have almost entirely occupied 
the attention of our legislators of late years, and even those 
measures which affect the rural districts, or which may be ex- 
tended to affect them at the will of the residents, have had 
their origin in the wish to provide for large towns. ‘The 
Education Act arose out of a natural desire to place the means 
of learning within the reach of the dense population of such 
centres as London, Birmingham, Manchester, and others of 
that class; and although its operation extends to the whole 
country, yet those who have had any experience of its 
method of working in agricultural parishes, will recognize at 
once that its designers did not contemplate the conditions of 
rural life when they were framing their Bill. What is reason- 
able enough when applied to eities, is often extremely incon- 
venient when applied to villages. It would almost seem as if 
the framers of the Bill left out of sight the circumstances 
which obtain in agricultural districts. It was obviously drawn 
up with a view to cities and towns, where an organization 
exists which can be called in to assist the new institution. 
This indifference of the Bill to the conditions of country life is 
one of tho reasons why it is so reluctantly complied with. 
The number of School Boards which have been called into ex- 
istence in the country is extremely small, and even where they 
do exist they cannot be taken as representing a real outcome of 


opinion on the part of the inhabitants. They owe their establish- 
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ment to certain causes which, in process of time, bring the parish 
under the operation of the Act, with or without the will of the re- 
sidents. This is particularly the case in parishes where there is no 
large landlord, no one to take the initiative, and no large farmers 
to support the clergyman in his attempt to obtain, or maintain, 
an independent school. The matter is distinct from political 
feelings. It arises in a measure from the desultory village life, 
which possesses no organization—no power of combination. 
Here is a large and fairly populous parish without any great 
landowners, and as a natural consequence also without any 
large farmers. The property of the parish is in the hands of 
some score of persons; it may be split up into almost infini- 
tesimal holdings in the village itself. Now every one knows 
the thoroughly independent character of an English farmer. 
He will follow what he considers the natural lead of his land- 
lord, if he occupy a superior social position. He will follow 
his landlord in a sturdy independent way, but he will follow 
no one else. Let there be no great landowner in the parish, 
and any combination on the part of the agriculturists becomes 
impossible. One man has one idea, another another, and each 
and all are determined not to yieldan inch. Most of them are 
decidedly against the introduction of a School Board, and 
are quite ready to subscribe towards an independent school ; 
but then, when it comes to the administration of the school 
funds, there must be managers appointed to carry the plan into 
execution, and these managers must confer with the clergyman. 
Now here are endless elements of confusion and disagreement. 
One man thinks he ought to be a manager, and does not ap- 
prove of the conduct of those who are in charge. Another 
dislikes the tone of the clergyman. A third takes a per- 
sonal dislike to the schoolmaster who is employed. One 
little discord leads to further complication ; some one loses 
his temper, and personalities are introduced: then it is all 
over with the subscription, and the school ceases, simply be- 
cause there are no funds. JF mally, the Imperial authorities 
step in, and finding education at a dead lock, a School Board 
is presently established, though in all probability nine out of ten 
are against it, but hold their peace in the hope of at last 
getting some kind of organization. So it will be found that 
the few country School Boards which exist are in parishes 
where there is no large landowner, or where the owner is a 
non-resident, or the property in Chancery. In other words, 
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they exist in places where there is no natural chief to give 
expression to the feelings of the parish. 

Agriculturists of all shades of political opimions, are usually 
averse toa School Board. An ill-defined feeling is very often 
the strongest rule of conduct. Now there is an ill-defined but 
very strong feeling that the introduction of a School Board 
means the placing of the parish more or Jess under Imperial 
rule, and curtailing the freedom that has hitherto existed. This 
has been much strengthened by the experience gained during 
the last few years of the actual working of the Bill with re- 
spect to schools which are not Board Schools, but which come 
under the Gevernment inspection. Every step of the proceed- 
ings shows only too plainly the utter unfitness of the clauses 
of the Bill to rural conditions. One of the most important 
clauses is that which insists upon a given amount of cubic space 
for each individual child. This has often entailed the greatest 
inconveniences, and very unnecessary expense. It was most 
certainly desirable that over-crowding and the consequent 
evolution of foul gases should be guarded against ; and in great 
cities, where the air is always more or less impure, and con- 
taminated with the effluvia from factories as well as from human 
breath, a large amount of cubic feet of space might properly 
be insisted upon; but in villages where the air is pure and 
free from the slightest contamination, villages, situated often 
on breezy hills, or at worst in the midst of sweet meadow land, 
the hard and fast rule of so many cubic feet is an intolerable 
burden upon the supporters of the school. Still that would 
not be so objectionable were it confined to the actual number of 
attendants at the school; but it would appear that the Govern- 
ment grant is not applicable to schools, unless they are large 
enough to allow to all the children in the parish a certain 
given cubic space. 

Now, as a matter of fact, nothing like all the children of 
- the parish attend the school. In rural districts, especially 
where the distance of cottages from the school is often very 
great, there will always be a heavy percentage of absentees. 
There will also be a percentage who attend schools in connec- 
tion with a Dissenting establishment, and even a certain number 
who attend private schools, to say nothing of the numbers who 
never attend at all. Itis then extremely hard that the sub- 
scribers to a school should be compelled to erect a building 
sufficiently large to allow of the given quantity of space to each 
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and every child in the parish. Matters like these have con- 
vinced the residents in rural districts that the Act was framed 
without any consideration of their peculiar position, and they 
naturally feel repugnant to its introduction amongst them, and 
decline to make it in any way a foundation of village organiza- 
tion. The Act regulating the age at which children may be em- 
ployed in agriculture was also an extension of an original Act, 
passed to protect the interest of children in cities and manu- 
facturing districts. There is no objection to the Act except 
that it is a dead letter. How many prosecutions have taken 
place under it? No one ever hears of anything of the kind, 
and probably no one ever will. The fact is, that since the 
universal use of machinery, there is not so ready an employ- 
ment for boys and children of that tender age as formerly. 
They are not by any means so greatly in demand: neither do 
they pay so well on account of the much larger wages they 
now ask for. In addition, the farmers are strongly in favour 
of the education of their labourers’ children, and place every 
facility in the way of those attending school. In many parishes 
a very strong moral pressure is voluntarily put upon the labour- 
ing poor to induce them to send their children; and the 
labouring poor themselves have awakened in a measure to the 
advantages of education. The Act, therefore, is practically a 
dead letter, and bears no influence upon village life. These 
two Acts, and the alteration of the law relating to sanitary 
matters—by which the Guardians of the Poor become the rural 
sanitary authority—are the only legislation of modern days that 
goes direct to the heart of rural districts. The rural sanitary 
authority possesses great powers, but rarely exercises them. 
The constitution of that body forbids an active supervision. 
It is made up of one or two gentlemen from each parish, who 
are generally elected to that office without any contest, and 
simply because their brother-farmers feel confidence in their 
judgment. The principal objects to which their attention is 
directed while at the board, is to see that no unnecessary expen- 
diture is permitted, so as to keep the rates at the lowest possible 
figure, and to state all they know of the conduct and position 
of the poor of their own parishes, who apply for relief, in which 
latter matter they afford the most valuable assistance—many of 
the applicants having been known to them for a score of years 
or more. But if there is one thing a farmer dislikes more than 
another, it is meddling and interfering with other persons’ 
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business. He would sooner put up with any amount of incon- 
venience and even serious annoyance, than take an active step 
to remove the cause of his grumbling, if that step involves the 
operation of the law against bis neighbours. The guardian who 
rides to the board meeting week after week, may be perfectly 
well aware that the village which he represents is suffering under 
a common nuisance, that there is a pond in the middle of the 
place which emits an offensive odour, that there are three or 
four cettages in a dilapidated condition and unfit for human 
habitation, or crowded to excess with dirty tenants, or that the 
sewage of the place flows in an open ditch into the brook which 
supplies the inhabitants with water. He has not got power to 
deal with these matters personally, but he can, if he chooses, 
bring them before the notice of the board, which can instruct 
its inspector (probably also its relieving officer) to take action 
at law against the nuisance. But it is not to be expected that a 
single person will do anything of the kind. 

There is in all properly-balanced minds an instinctive 
dislike to the office of public prosecutor, and nothing more 
unpopular could be imagined. The agriculturist who holds 
the office of guardian does not feel it his duty to act as com- 
mon spy and informer, and he may certainly be pardoned if he 
neglects to act contrary to his feelings as a gentleman. There- 
fore he rides by the stinking pond, the over-crowded cottages, 
the polluted water, week by week, and says nothing whatever. 
It is easy to remark that the board has its inspector, who is 
paid to report upon these matters; but the inspector has, in 
the first place, to traverse an enormous extent of country, and 
has no opportunity of becoming acquainted with nuisances 
which are not unbearably offensive. He has usually other 
duties to perform which occupy the greater part of his time, 
and he is certainly not overpaid for the work he does and the 
distance he travels. He, also, has his natural feelings upon the 
subject of making himself disagreeable, and he shrinks from 
interference unless instructed by his superiors. His position is 
not sufficiently independent to render him, in all cases, a free 
agent. So it happens that the rural sanitary authority is prac- 
tically a nullity. It is too cumbrous, it meets at too great a 
distance, and its powers, after all, even when at last set in 
motion, are too limited to have any appreciable effect m 
ameliorating the condition of village life. But even if this 
nominal body were actively engaged in prosecuting offenders, 
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the desired result would be far from being attained. One of 
the most serious matters is the supply of water for public use 
in villages. At the present moment there exists no authority 
which can cause a parish to be supplied with good drinking 
water. While the great centres of population have received 
the most minute attention from the Legislature, the large 
population which resides in villages has been left to its own 
devices, with the exception of the three measures, the first of 
which is unsuitable, and strenuously opposed; the second a 
dead letter; and the third cumbrous, and practically inoperative. 

Let us now examine the authorities which act under ancient 
enactments, or by reason of long standing, immemorial custom. 
The first of these may,be taken to be the Vestry. The powers 
of the vestries appear to have formerly been somewhat ex- 
tended, but in these latter times the influence they exercise 
has been very much curtailed. At the time when each parish 
relieved its own poor, the Vestry was practically the governing 
authority of the village, and possessed almost unlimited 
power, so far as the poor were concerned. That power was 
derived from its control ovér the supply of bread to the desti- 
tute. As the greater part of the working population received 
relief, it followed that the Vestry, composed of the agricul- 
turists and landowners, was practically autocratic. Still longer 
ago, when the laws of the land contained certain enactments 
as to the attendance of persons at church, the Vestry had still 
greater powers. But at present, in most parishes, the Vestry 
is a nominal assembly, and frequently there is a difficulty in 
getting sufficient numbers of people together to constitute 
a legal authority. The poor rate is no longer made at 
the Vestry; the church rate is a thing of the past; and 
what is then left? There is the appointment of: overseers, 
churchwardens, and similar formal matters; but the power has 
departed. In all probability they will never be resuscitated, 
because in all authorities of the kind there is a suspicion of 
Church influence; and there seems to be almost as much 
dislike to any shadow of that as against the political and tem- 
poral claims of the Roman Pontiff. The Vestry can never 
again become a popular vehicle of administration. The second 
is the Board of Guardians—though this is not properly a village 
or local authority at all, but merely a ‘representative firm for 
the supervision of certain funds in which a number of villages 
are partners, and which can only be applied to a few stated 
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purposes, under strictly limited conditions. There is no 
popular feeling involved in the expenditure of this fund, 
except that of economy; and almost any ratepayer may be trusted 
to vote for this. So that the office of guardian is a most routine 
one, and offers no opportunity of reform. Often one gentleman 
will represent a village for twenty years, being simply nominated, 
or even not. as much as nominated, from year to year. If at last 
he grows tired of the monotony, and mentions it to his friends, 
they nominate another gentleman—always chosen for his good- 
fellowship and known dislike to change or interference—a 
man, in fact, without any violent opinions. He is nominated, 
and takes his seat. There is no emulation, no excitement. 
The Board of Guardians would assume more of the character of 
® local authority if it possessed greater freedom of action. 
But its course is so rigidly bound down by minute regulations 
and precedents, that it really has no volition of its own, and 
can only deal with circumstances as they arise, according to a 
code laid down at a distance. It is not permitted to discrimi- 
nate: it can neither relax nor repress: it is absolutely in- 
elastic. In consequence, it does not approach to the idea of a 
real local power, but rather resembles an assembly of unpaid 
clerks doling out infinitesimal sums of money to an endless 
stream of creditors, according to written instructions left by 
the absent head of the firm. Next there is the Highway 
Board ; but this also possesses but limited authority, and deals 
only with roads. It has merely to see that the roads are kept 
in good repair, and that no encroachments are made upon 
them. Like the Board of Guardians, it is a most useful body ; 
but its influence upon village life is indirect and indeterminate. 
There only remains the Court Leet. This, the most ancient and 
absolute of all, nevertheless approaches in principle nearest to 
the ideal of a local village authority. It is supposed to be 
composed of the lord of the manor, and of his court or jury of 
tenants, and its object is to see that the rights of the manor 
are maintained. The Court Leet was formerly a very important 
assembly, but in our time its offices are minute, and only apply 
to small interests. It is held at long intervals of time—as 
long, in some instances, as seven years—and is summoned by 
the steward of the lord of the manor, and commonly held at 
an inn, refreshments being supplied by the lord. Here come 
all the poor persons who occupy cottages or garden grounds 
on quit-rent, and pay their rent, which may amount im seven 
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years to as much as fourteen shillings. A member of the 
court will, perhaps, draw the attention of the court to the fact 
that a certain ditch or water-course has become choked up, 
and requires clearing out or diverting; and if this ditch be 
upon the manor, the court can order it to be attended to. On 
the manor they have also jurisdiction over timber, paths, and 
similar matters, and can order that a cottage which is dilapi- 
dated shall be repaired or removed. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the Court Leet is merely a jovial assembly of the tenants 
upon the estate of the landowner, who drink so many bottles of 
sherry at his expense, and set to right a few minute grievances. 

In many places—the vast majority indeed—there is no longer 
any Court Leet held, because the manorial rights have become 
faint and indistinct with the passage of time: the manor has 
been sold, split up into two or three estates ; the entail cut off, 
or the manor as a manor has totally disappeared under the 
changes of ownership, and the various deeds and liabilities 
which have arisen. But this merely general gathering of the 
farmers of the village—where Court Leets are still held, all 
farmers are invited, irrespective of their supposed allegiance 
to the lord of the manor or not—this pleasant dinner and 
sherry party, which meets to go through obsolete customs, and 
exercise minute and barely legal rights, contains nevertheless 
many of the elements of a desirable local authority. It is 
composed of gentlemen of ull shades of opinion, no politics 
are introduced. It meets in the village itself, and under the 
direct sanction of the landowner. Its powers are confined 
to strictly local matters, and its members are thoroughly 
acquainted with those matters. The affairs of the village are 
discussed without acrimony, and a certain amount cf under- 
standing arrived at. It regulates disputes and grievances 
arising between the inhabitants of cottage property, and can 
see that that property is habitable. It acts more by custom, 
habit, more by acquiescence of the parties than by any im- 
perious, hard and fast law laid down at a distance from the 
scene. But any hope of the resuscitation of Court Leets must 
not be entertained, because in so many places, the manor is 
now merely “ reputed,” and has no proper existence ; because, 
too, the lord of the manor may be living at a distance, and 
possess scarcely any property in the parish, except his “ rights.” 
The idea, however, of the agriculturists and principal residents. 
in a village, meeting in a friendly manner together, under the 
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direct leadership of the largest landowner, to discuss village 
matters, is one that may be revived with some prospect of 
success. At present, who, pray, has the power of so much as 
convening a meeting of the parishioners, or of taking the 
sense of the village? It may be done by the churchwardens 
convening a Vestry, but a Vestry is extremely limited in 
authority, unpopular, and without any cohesion. Under the 
new Education Acts the signatures of a certain number of rate- 
payers to a requisition compels the officer appointed by law to 
call a meeting, but only for objects connected with the school. 
Upon consideration it appears that there really is no village 
authority at all; no recognized place or time at which the 
principal inhabitants can meet together and discuss the affairs 
of the parish with a prospect of immediate action resulting. 
The meetings of the magistrates at petty sessions, quarter 
sessions, and at various other times are purposely omitted 
from this argument, because there is rarely more than one 
magistrate resident in a village, or at most two, and the assem- 
blies of these gentlemen at a distance from their homes, cannot 
be taken to form a village council in any sense of the term. 
The places where agriculturists and the principal inha- 
bitants of the parish do meet together and discuss matters in 
a friendly spirit, are the churchyard, before service, the market 
dinner, the hunting-field, and the village inn. The last has 
fallen into disuse. It used to be the custom to meet at the 
central village inn night after night, to hear the news as well 
as for convivial purposes. In those days of slow travelling 
and few posts, the news was communicated from village to 
village by pedlars, or carriers’ carts calling, as they went, at 
each inn. But now it is a rare thing to find farmers at the 
inn in their own village. The old drinking habits have died 
out. It is not that there is any prejudice against the inn ; but 
there is a cessation of the inducement to sit there night after 
night. People do not care to drink as they used to, and they 
can get the news just as well at home. The parlour at the 
mn has ceased to be the village parliament. The hunting- 
field is an unfavourable place for discussion, since in the midst 
of a remark the hounds may start, and away go speaker and 
listener, and the subject is forgotten. The market dinner is 
not so general and friendly a meeting as it was. There is 
a large admixture of manure and machinery agents, travellers 
for seed-merchants, corn-dealers, and others who have no 
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interest in purely local matters, and the dinner itself is some- 
what formal, with its regular courses of fish, and so forth, till 
the talk is more or less constrained and general. The 
churchyard is a singular place of meeting, but it is still 
popular. ‘The agriculturist walks into the yard about a 
quarter to eleven, sees a friend, a third joins, then the squire 
strolls round from his carriage, and a pleasant chat ensues, till 
the ceasing bell reminds them that service is about to com- 
mence. But this is a very narrow representation of the village, 
and is perhaps never made up on two occasions of the same 
persons. The duration of the gathering is extremely short, and 
it has no cohesion or power of action. 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of the desultory 
nature of village life. There is an utter lack of any kind 
of cohesion, a total absence of any common interest, or 
social bond of union. There is no esprit de corps. In old 
times there was, to a certain extent—in the days when each 
village was divided against its neighbour, and fiercely con- 
tested with it the honour of sending forth the best backsword 
player. No one wishes those times to return. We have still 
village cricket clubs, who meet each other in friendly battle, 
but there is no enthusiasm over it. The players themselves 
are scarcely excited, and it is often difficult to get sufficient 
together to fulfil an engagement. ‘There is the dinner of the 
village benefit club, year after year. The object of the club is 
of the best, but its appearance upon club day is a woeful 
spectacle to eyes that naturally look for a little taste upon an 
oceasion of supposed festivity. What can be more melan- 
choly than a procession of men clad in ill-fitting black clothes, 
in which they are evidently uncomfortable, with blue scarves 
over the shoulder, headed with a blatant brass band, and going 
first to church, and then all round the place for beer. ‘They 
eat their dinner and disperse ; and then there is an end of the 
matter. There is no social bond of union, no connection. 

It is questionable whether this desultoriness is a matter for 
congratulation. It fosters an idle, slow, clumsy, heedless race 
of men—men who are but great children, who have no public 
feeling whatever—without a leading idea. This fact was most 
patently exhibited at the last general election, when the 
agricultural labourers for the first time exercised the franchise 
freely to any extent. The great majority of them voted plump 
for the candidate favoured by the squire or by the farmer. 
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There was nothing unreasonable in this ; it is natural and fit 
that men should support the candidate who comes nearest to 
their interest; but, then, let there be some better reason for it 
than the simple fact “that master goes that way.” Whether 
it be for Liberal or Conservative, whatever be the party, surely 
it is desirable that the labourer should possess a leading idea, 
an independent conviction of what is for the public good. 
Let it be a mistaken conviction, it is better than an absence 
of all feeling; but politics are no part of the question. 
Politics apart, the villager might surely have some conception 
of what is best for his own native place, the parish in which 
he was born and bred, and with every field in which he is 
familiar. But no, nothing of the kind. He goes to and fro 
his work, receives his wages, spends them at the ale-house, 
and wanders listlessly about. The very conception of a public 
feeling never occurs to him; it is all desultory. A little desultory 
work—except in harvest, labourer’s work cannot be called 
downright work—a little desultory talk, a little desultory 
rambling about, a good deal of desultory drinking: these are 
the sum and total of it; no, add a little desultory smoking and 
purposeless mischief to make it complete. Why should not 
the labourer be made to feel an interest in the welfare, the 
prosperity, and progress of his own village? Why should he 
not be supplied with a motive for united action? All expe- 
rience teaches that united action, even on small matters, has 
a tendency to enlarge the minds and the whole powers of 
those engaged. The labourer feels so little interest in his 
own progress, because the matter is only brought before him 
in its individual bearing. You can rarely interest a single 
person in the improvement of himself, but you can interest a 
number in the progress of that number as a body. The 
vacancy of mind, the absence of any ennobling aspiration so 
noticeable in the agricultural labourer, is a painful fact. Does 
it not, m great measure, arise from this very desultory life, 
from this procrastinating dislike to active exertion? Supply 
a motive, a general public motive, and the labourer will wake 
up. At the present moment, what interest has an ordinary 
agricultural labourer in the affairs of his own village? Prac- 
tically, none whatever. He may, perhaps, pay rates; but 
these are administered at a distance, and he knows nothing 
of the system by which they are dispensed. If his next-door 
neighbour’s cottage is tuinbling down, the thatch in holes, the 
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doors off their hinges, it matters nothing to him. Certainly, 
he cannot himself pay for its renovation, and there is no fund 
to which he can subscribe so much as a penny with that 
object in view. A number of cottages may be without a 
supply of water. Well, he cannot help it; probably he never 
gives a thought to it. There is no governing body in the 
place responsible for such things—no body in the election of 
which he has any hand. He puts his hands in his pockets 
and slouches about, smoking a short pipe, and drinks a quart 
at the nearest ale-house. He is totally indifferent. To go 
still further, there can be no doubt that the absence of any 
such ruling body, even if ruling only on sufferance, has a 
deteriorating effect upon the minds of the best-informed and 
broadest-minded agriculturist. He sees a nuisance or a 
grievance, possibly something that may approach the nature 
of acalamity. “Ah, well,” he sighs, “I can’t help it; I’ve 
no power to interfere.” He walks round his farm, examines his 
sheep, pats his horses, and rides to market, and naturally 
forgets all about it. Were there any ready and available 
means by which the nuisance could be removed, or the 
calamity in some measure averted, the very same man would 
at once put it in motion, and never cease till the desired result 
was attained; but the total absence of any authority, any 
common centre, tends to foster what appears an utter indif- 
ference. How can it be otherwise? ‘The absence of such a 
body tends, therefore, in two ways to the injury of the 
labourer : first, because he has no means of helping himself ; 
and, secondly, because those above him in social station have 
no means of assisting him. But why cannot the squire step 
in and do all that is wanted? What is there that the land- 
owner is not expected todo? He is compelled by the law to 
contribute to the maintenance of roads by heavy subscriptions, 
while men of much larger income, but no real property, ride 
over them free of cost. He is expected by public opinion to 
rebuild all the cottages on his estate, introducing all the 
modern improvements, to furnish them with large plots of 
garden ground, to supply them with coal during the winter 
at nominal! cost, to pay three parts of the expense of erecting 
schools, and what not. He is expected to extend the farm- 
buildings upon the farms, to rebuild the farmsteads, and now 
to compensate the tenants for improvements, though he may 
not particularly care for them, knowing full well by experience 
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that improvements are a long time before they pay any interest 
on the principal invested. Now we expect him to remove all 
nuisances in the village, to supply water, to exercise a wise 
paternal authority, and all at his own cost. The whole thing is 
unreasonable. Many landowners have succeeded to heavily- 
burdened estates. The best estates pay, it must be remem- 
bered, but a very small comparative interest upon their value 
—in some instances not more than two and a half per cent. 
Moreover, almost all landowners do take an interest in im- 
provements, and are ready to forward them; but can a 
gentleman be expected to go round from cottage to cottage 
performing the duties of an inspector of nuisances? and, 
if he did so, would it be tolerated for an instant? The 
outcry would be raised of interference, tyranny, overbearing 
insolence, intolerable intrusion. It is undoubtedly the land- 
owner’s duty to forward all reasonable schemes of improve- 
ment ; but if the inhabitants are utterly indifferent to progress 
of any kind, it is not his duty to issue an autocratical ukase. 
Let the inhabitants combine, in however loose and informal a 
manner, and the landowner will always be ready to assist 
them with purse and moral support. 

Granting, then, that there is at present no such local 
authority, and that it is desirable—what are the objects 
which would come within its sphere of operation? In an 
article which had the honour of appearing in a former number 
of this magazine, the writer pointed out that the extension of 
the allotment system was only delayed because there was no 
body or authority which had power to increase the area under 
spade cultivation. Throughout the country there is an un- 
doubted conviction that such extension is extremely desirable, 
but who is to take the initiative? ‘There is an increasing 
demand for these gardens—a demand that will probably make 
itself loudly felt as time goes on and the population grows 
larger. Even those villages that possess allotment grounds 
would be in a better position if there were some body who 
held rule over the gardens, and administered them according 
to varying circumstances. Some of these allotments are upon 
the domain of the landowner, and have been broken up for the 
purpose under his directions; but it is not every gentleman 
who has either the time or the inclination to superintend the 
actual working of the gardens, and they are often left pretty 
much to take care of themselves. Other allotment grounds are 
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simply matters of speculation with the owner, and are let out 
to the highest bidder in order to make money, without any 
species of control whatever, This is not desirable, for many 
reasons, and such owners deprecate the extension of the 
system, because if a larger area were offered to the labourer, 
the letting value would diminish, since there would be less 
competition for the lots. There can be very little doubt that 
the allotment garden will form an integral part of the social 
system of the future, and, as such, will require proper regula- 
tion. If it is to be so, it is obviously desirable that it should 
be in the hands of a body of local gentlemen with a perfect 
knowledge of the position and resources of the numerous small 
tenants, and a thorough comprehension of the practical details 
which are essential to success in such cultivation. It may be 
predicted that the first step which would ensue upon the forma- 
tion of such a body would be an extension of allotments. 
There would be no difficulty in renting a field or fields for that 
purpose. ‘The village council, as we may for convenience term 
it, would select a piece of ground possessing an easily moved 
soil, avoiding stiff clay on the one hand, and too light, sandy 
ground on the other. For this piece they would give a some- 
what higher rent than it would obtain for agricultural pur- 
poses—say £3 per acre—which they would guarantee to the 
owner after the manner of a syndicate. They would cause 
the hedges to be pared down to the very smallest proportions, 
but the mounds to be somewhat raised, so as to avoid har- 
bouring birds, and at the same time safely exclude cattie, 
which in a short time would play havoc with the vegetables. 
If possible, a road should run right across the plot, with a 
gateway on either side, so that a cart might pass straight 
through, pick up its load, and go on and out without turning. 
Each plot should have a frontage upon this road, or to branch 
roads running at right angles to it, so that each tenant could 
remove his produce without trespassing upon the plot of his 
neighbours. Such trespasses often lead to much ill-will. The 
narrow paths dividing these strips should be sufficiently wide 
to allow of wheeling a barrow down them, and should on no 
account be permitted to be overgrown with grass. Grass- 
paths are much prettier, but are simply reservoirs of couch, 
weeds and slugs, and therefore to be avoided. The whole field 
should be accurately mapped, and each plot numbered on the 
map, and a strong plug driven into the plot with a similar 
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number upon it—a plan which renders identification easy, and 
prevents disputes. A book should be kept, with the names of 
every tenant entered into it, and indexed, like a ledger, with 
the initial letter. Against the name of the tenant should be 
placed the area of his holdings, and the numbers of his plots 
upon the map; and in this book the date of his tenancy, and 
any change of holding, should be registered. There should be a 
book of printed forms (not to be torn out) of agreement, 
with blank spaces for name, date, and number, which should 
be signed by the tenant. Ina third book all payments and 
receipts should be entered. ‘This sounds commercial, and looks 
like serious business, but as the rent would be payable half- 
yearly only, there would be really very little trouble required, 
and the saving of disputes very great. During the season of 
cropping, the payment of a small gratuity to the village police- 
man would ensure the allotment being well watched, and if 
pilferers were detected they should invariably be prosecuted. 
As many of the tenants would come from long distances, and 
would not frequent their plots every evening, there might 
possibly be a small lock-up tool-house in which to deposit 
their tools, the key being left in charge of some old man living 
in an adjacent cottage. ‘The rules of cultivation would depend 
in some measure upon the nature of the soil, but such a village 
council would be composed of practical men, who would have 
no difficulty whatever in drawing up concise and accurate 
instructions. The council could depute one or more members 
to receive the rent-money and to keep the books, and if any 
labour were required, there are always bailiffs and trustworthy 
men who could be employed to do it. At a small expense 
the field should be properly drained before being opened, and 
even though let at a very low charge per perch, there would 
still remain an overplus above the rent paid by the council for 
the field, sufficient in a short time to clear off the debt incurred 
in draining. 

It is very rarely that allotment-gardens are sufficiently 
manured ; and this is a subject that would come very properly 
under the jurisdiction of the allotment committee of our vil- 
lage council. Some labourers keep a pig or two; but all 
do not, and many living at a considerable distance would find, 
and do find, a difficulty in conveying any manure they may 
possess to the spot. So it often happens that gardens are 
cropped year after year without any substances being restored 
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to the soil, which gradually becomes less productive. Means 
should be devised of supplying this deficiency. Manure is 
valuable to the farmer, but still he could spare a little—quite 
sufficient for this purpose. Suppose the allotment-gardens 
consisted of twelve acres, then let one fourth, or three acres, be 
properly manured every year. This would be no strain upon 
the product of manure in the vicinity, and in four years—four 
years’ system—the whole of the field would receive a proper 
amount, in addition to the small quantities the labourer’s pig 
produced. Every tenant, in his agreement, could be caused to 
pay, in addition to his rent, once every four years, a small sum 
in part-payment for this manuring, and also for the hauling cf 
the material to the field. This payment would not represent 
the actual value of the manure, but it would maintain the 
principle of self-help ; and, as far as possible, the allotments 
should be self-supporting. In cases of dispute, the committee 
would simply have to refer the matter to the council, and the 
thing would be definitely settled ; but under a regular syste 
of this kind, as it were mapped down and written out, no 
obstinate disputes could arise. In this one matter of allotment- 
gardens alone there is plenty of scope for the exertions of a 
village council, and incalculable good might be attained. The 
very order and systematic working of the thing would have 
a salutary effect upon the desultory life of the village. 

Next comes the water supply of the village. This is a 
matter of vital importance. There are, of course, villages 
where water is abundant, even too abundant, as in low-lying 
meadow-land by the side of rivers which are liable to over- 
flow. There are villages traversed throughout the whole of 
their length by a brook running parallel with the road, so that 
to gain access to each cottage it is necessary to cross a 
*‘ drock,’’ or small bridge; and in summer-time such villages 
are very picturesque. In the colder months, the mist on the 
water and the damp air are not so pleasant or healthy. Many 
villages, situated at the edge of a range of hills—a mast 
favourite position for villages—are supplied with good springs 
of the clearest water rising in those hills. But there are also 
large numbers of villages placed high up above the water- 
level on the same hills, which are most scantily supplied with 
water ; and there are also villages far away down in the valley 
which are liable to run short in the summer or dry time, when 
the ‘‘ bourne,” or winter water-course, fails them. Such places, 
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situated in the midst of rich meadows, can sometimes barely 
find water enough for the cattle, who are not so particular as 
to quality. Even in places where there is a good natural 
spring, or a brook which is rarely dry, the cottagers experience 
no little difficulty in conveying it to their homes, which may be 
situated a mile away. It is not uncommon in country places 
to see the water trickling along in the ditch by the road-side 
bayed up with a miniature dam in front of a cottage, and from 
the turbid pool thus formed the woman fills her kettle. Peopie 
who live in towns, and can turn on the water in any room of 
their houses without the slightest exertion, have no idea of the 
difficulty the poor experience in the country in procuring good 
water, despite all the beautiful rivers and springs and brooks 
which poetry sings of. After a man or woman has worked all 
day in the field, perhaps at a distance of two miles from home, it 
is weary and discouraging work to have to trudge with the pail 
another weary half-mile or so to the pool for water. It is 
harder still, after trudging that weary half-mile, pail in hand, 
to find the water almost too low to dip, muddied by cattle, and 
diminished in quantity to serve the pressing needs of the 
animals living higher up the stream. Now, in starting, it may 
be assumed that the nearest source of water in a village is 
certain to be found upon the premises of some agriculturist. 
He will, doubtless, be perfectly willing to allow free access to 
his stream or pool ; but he cannot be expected to construct con- 
veniences for the public use, and he may even feel naturally 
annoyed if continual use by thirty people, twice a day, finally 
breaks his pump. He naturally believes that other gentlemen 
in the village should take an equal interest with himself in the 
public welfare ; but they do not appear to do so. It may be 
that the path to the pump leads through the private garden, 
right before his sitting-room window, and the constant pas- 
sage of women and children for water, particularly children, 
who are apt to lounge and stare about them, becomes a down- 
right nuisance. This, surely, ought not to be. A very little 
amount of united action on the part of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the village would put this straight. The pump could 
be repaired, a new path made, and the water conveyed to a 
stone trough by a hose, or something of the kind, and the 
owner would be quite willing to sanction it; but he does not 
see why it should all be done at his expense. The other in- 
habitants of the village see the difficulty, recognize it, perhaps 
2 
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talk about remedying it, but nothing is done, simply because 
there exists no body, no council to undertake it. Spontaneous 
combination is extremely uncertain in its action ; the organiza- 
tion should exist before the necessity for utilizing it arises. 
In other places what is wanted is a well; but cottagers cannot 
afford to dig a deep well, and certainly no combination can be 
expected from them alone and unassisted. Village wells re- 
quire also to be under some kind of supervision. At intervals 
they require cleaning out. The machinery for raising water 
must be repaired ; the cover to prevent accidents to children 
renewed. <A well that has no one to look after it quickly 
becomes the receptacle of all the stones and old boots and dead 
cats in the place. But if there is a terror of prosecution, the 
well remains clear and useful. The digging of a deep well is 
an event of national importance, so to say, to a village. It 
may happen that a noble spring of water bursts out some little 
distance from the village, but is practically useless to the in- 
habitants because of its distance. What more easy than to 
run a hose from it right to a stone trough, or dipping-place, in 
the centre of the village ?- In most cases, very simple engineer- 
ing ability would be sufficient to supply the hamlet. The hose, 
or whatever the plan might be, need not take half nor a quarter 
of the water thrown out by the spring. The owner might 
object ; certainly he would object to any forcible carrying away 
of his water; but if he were himself a party to the scheme, 
and to receive compensation for any injury, he would not do so. 

Water has been the cause of more disputes, probably, than 
anything else between neighbouring agriculturists. One 
wishes it for his water-meadows, another for his cattle, a third 
for his home-consumption; then there is, perhaps, the miller 
to be consulted. After all, there is, in most cases, more than 
enough water for everybody, and a very little mutual yielding 
would accommodate all, and supply the village in the bargain. 
But each party being alone in his view, without any mediator, 
the result may be a lawsuit, or ill-blood, lasting for years; the 
cutting down of bays and dams, the possible collision of the 
men employed. 

Between these parties, between agriculturists themselves, 
the establishment of a species of village council would often 
lead to peace and harmony. The advice and expressed wishes 
of their neighbour, the influence of the clergyman and the resi- 
dent landlord, and the existence of a common public want in 
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the village, would have an irresistible effect ; and what neither 
would yield to his opponent, all would yield to a body of friends. 
Taken in this way it may safely be considered that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining access to water. In places 
which are still less fortunate, and especially in dry times, are 
at a greater distance from the precious element, there stall 
remains a plan by which sufficient could be secured, and that 
is the portable water-tank. Our agricultural machinists now 
turn out handsome and capacious iron tanks which are coming 
into general use. Now no one farmer can be expected to send 
water-tank and team three or four times every evening to fetch 
up water for the use of cottagers, not one-twentieth of whom 
work for him. But why should there not be a tank, the 
public property of the village, and why should not teams take 
it in turn? Undoubtedly something of the kind would imme- 
diately spring imto existence were there any village organi- 
zation whatever. In a large number of villages, the natural 
supply would be sufficient during three parts of the year, and 
it would be only in summer that any assistance would be 
necessary. 

While on the subject of water another matter may as well 
be dealt with, and that is the establishment of bathing-places 
near villages. ‘This is, of course, impossible over consider- 
able areas of country where water is scarce, and especially 
scarce in the bathing season. Hven in many places, however, 
where water is comparatively deficient in quantity, there are 
usually some great ponds, which for part of the season could 
be made applicable for bathing purposes. There then remain 
an immense number of villages situated on or near a stream, 
and wherever there is a stream a bathing-place is practicable. 
At the present moment it would be difficult to find one such 
place, unless on the banks of a large river, and rivers are far 
between. The boys and young men who feel a natural desire 
to bathe in the warm weather, resort to muddy ponds, with a 
filthy bottom of black slush, or paddle about in shallow brooks 
no more than knee-deep, or in the water-carriers in water 
meadows. This species of bathing is practically useless, it 
does not answer any purposes of cleanliness, and learning to 
swim is out of the question. The formation of a proper bathing- 
place presents few difficulties. A spot must be chosen near 
to the village, but far enough away for decency. The bottom 
of the stream should be covered with a layer of sand and small 
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gravel, carefully avoiding large stones and sharp-edged flints. 
Much of the pleasure of bathing depends upon a good bottom, 
and nothing is more likely to deter a young beginner than the 
feeling that he cannot place his feet on the ground without the 
danger of lacerating them. For this reason also care should 
be taken to exclude all boughs and branches, and particularly 
the prickly bushes cut from hedges, which are most annoying 
to bathers. The stream sbould be bayed up to a depth at the 
deepest part of about five feet, which is quite deep enough for 
ordinary swimming, and reduces the danger to a minimum. 
If possible, a strong smooth rail should run across the pool, or 
partly across. This is for the encouragement of boys and 
young bathers, who like something to catch hold of, and it is 
also an adjunct in learning to swim, for the boy can stand 
opposite to it, and after two or three strokes place his hand on 
it, and so gradually increase the distance, he can swim without 
once losing confidence. Those who cannot swim can hold to 
the rail and splash about and enjoy themselves. Such a bathing- 
place will sound childish enough to strong swimmers, who have 
learnt to go long distances with ease in the Thames or in 
the sea, but it must be remembered that we are dealing with 
an inland population who are timid of water. A boy who can 
cross such a small pool without touching the bottom with his 
feet, would soon feel at home in broader waters, if ever 
circumstances should bring him near them. If there is no 
stream a large pond could be cleaned out, and sand and gravel 
placed upon the bottom—almost anything is better than the 
soft oozy mud, which, once stirred up, will not settle for hours, 
and destroys all pleasure or benefit from bathing. No build- 
ing is necessary to dress in, or anything of that kind. The 
place selected would be, of course, at a distance from any 
public footpath, and even if it were near there are so few 
passing in rural outlying districts that no one need be shocked. 
But if it was considered necessary an older man could be paid 
a small sum to walk down every evening, or at the stated hours 
for bathing, and see that no irregularity occurred. A loose 
pole or two always kept near the stream or pond, and ready to 
hand, would amply provide against any little danger there 
might be. Bathing is most important to health, andif a really 
good swim is possible there is nothing so conducive to an 
elasticity of frame. Our labourers are notoriously strong and 
muscular, and possess considerable power of endurance (though 
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they destroy their “‘ wind,” in running phraseology, by too 
much beer), but their strength is clumsy, their gait ungainly, 
their run heavy and slow. ‘The freedom of motion in the water, 
the simultaneous use of arms and limbs, the peculiar character 
of the exercise, renders it one, above all others, calculated to 
give an ease and grace to the body. Ina good physical educa- 
tion, swimming must form an important part ; and the labourer 
requires a physical education quite as muchas a mental. The 
bathing-place, as a means of inducing personal cleanliness, 
would have its uses. The cottages of the labouring poor are 
often models of cleanliness, but the persons of the inhabitants 
precisely the reverse. ‘The expense of such a bathing-place 
need be but very small. If it was situated in a cow-leaze, the 
bathing could begin the moment the spring became warm 
enough; if in a meadow usually mown, as soon as the grass 
has been cut, which would be early in June. It would perhaps 
be necessary to have stated hours of bathing; but no other 
regulation—the less restriction the better the privilege would 
be appreciated. Exercises of this character could not be too 
much encouraged. Every accomplishment of the kind adds a 
new power to the man, and gives him a sense of superiority. 

There should be a rough kind of gymnasium for the villagers. 
Almost always a piece of waste ground could be found, and the 
requisite materials are very simple and inexpensive. A few 
upright poles for climbing ; horizontal bars; a few ropes, and 
a ladder would be sufficient. In wet weather some large open 
cow-house could be utilized for such purposes. In summer 
such outbuildings are empty, the cattle being in the fields. A 
few pairs of quoits also could be added at asmall cost. Wrest- 
ling, perhaps, had better be avoided, as liable to lead to quarrels ; 
but jumping andrunning should be fostered, and prizes presented 
for excellence. It is not the value of the prize, it is the fact 
that it isa prize. A good strong pocket-knife with four or 
five blades would be valued by a ploughboy, and a labourer 
would be pleased with an ornamental pipe costing five shillings, 
or a hoe or spade could be substituted as more useful. 

The institution of such annual village games, the bathing- 
place, the gymnasium in the open air, the running match, the 
quoits, would have a tendency to awaken the emulation of 
the labouring class; and once awaken the emulation, an 
increase of intelligence follows. A man would feel that he 
was not altogether a mere machine, to do so much work and 
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then trudge home and sleep. Lads would have something 
better to do than play pitch-and-toss, and slouch about the 
place, learning nothing but bad language. A life would be 
imparted to the village, there would be a centre of union, a 
gathering-place, and a certain amount of proper pride in the 
village, and an esprit de corps would spring up. In all these 
things the labourer should be encouraged to carry them out as 
much as possible in his own way, and without interference or 
supervision. Make the bathing-place, erect the poles and 
horizontal bars, establish the pocket-knife and hoe prizes, 
present the quoits, but let him use them in his own way. 
There must be freedom, liberty, or the attempt would cer- 
tainly fail. 

How many villages have so much as a reading-room ? 
Such a local council as has been indicated would soon come 
to discuss the propriety of establishing such an institution. 
If managed strictly with a view to the real wants and ideas of 
the people, and not in accordance with any preconceived 
principles of so-called instruction, it would be certain to 
succeed. The labouring poor dislike instruction being forced 
down their throats quite as much, or more, than the upper 
classes. The very worst way to induce a man to learn is to 
begin by telling him he is ignorant, and thereby insulting his 
self-esteem. A village reading-room should be open to all, 
and not to subscribers only. From six till nine in the evening 
would be long enough for it to be open, and the key could be 
kept by some adjacent cottager. With every respect for the 
schoolmaster, let the schoolmaster be kept away from it. If 
there is a night-school, keep it distinct from the reading-room ; 
let the reading-room be a voluntary affair, without the slightest 
suspicion of drill attaching to it. It should be a place where 


a working man could come in, and sit down and spell over a 


book, without the consciousness that some one was watching 
him, ready to snap him up at a mistake. Exclude all “ goody” 
books; there are sects in villages as well as towns, and the 
presence of an obnoxious work may do much harm. To the 
Bible itself, in clear print, no sect will object; but let it be 
the Bible only. A collection of amusing literature can easily 
be made. For £5 enough books could be bought on an old 
bookstall in London to stock a village library; such as travels, 
tales—not despising Robinson Crusoe—and a few popular 
expositions of science. There should be one daily paper. It 
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could be brought by one of the milk-carts from the nearest 
railway station. ‘I'his daily paper would form a very strong 
counteraction to the ale-house. Of course, the ale-house 
would start a daily in opposition; but at the reading-room the 
labourer would soon learn that he need not purchase a glass of 
beer in order to pay for his news. The daily paper would be 
a most important feature, for such papers are rare in villages. 
Very few farmers even take them. The rent of a room for 
this purpose in a village would be almost nominal. A. small 
room would be sufficient, for only a few would be present at a 
tame. Cricket clubs may be left to establish themselves. 

The next suggestion the writer is about to make will be 
thought a very bold one; but is it not rational*enough when 
the first novelty of the idea has subsided? It is, that an 
annual excursion should be arranged for the villagers. It is 
common to see in the papers appeals made on behalf of the 
poor children of crowded districts in London, for funds to give 
them a day in the country. It is stated that they never see 
anything but stone pavements; never breathe anything but 
smoky air. The appeal is a proper and good one, and should 
be generously responded to. Now the position of the villager 
is the exact antithesis. He, or she, sees nothing but green 
fields or bare fields all the year round. ‘They hear nothing 
but a constant iteration of talk about cattle, crops, and weather 
—important matters, but apt to grow monotonous. It may 
be, that for thirty years they never for one day lose sight of 
the hills overhanging the village. ‘Their subjects of con- 
versation are consequently extremely narrow. ‘They want a 
change quite as much as the dwellers in cities; but it is a 
change of another character—a change to bustle and excite- 
ment. Factories and large tradesmen arrange trips for their 
work-people once or twice a year. Why should not the 
agricultural labourers have a trip? A trip of the simplest 
kind would satisfy them, and afford matter of conversation for 
months. All railway lines now issue tickets at reduced rates, 
for parties above a certain number. For instance, to the 
population of an inland village, what would be more delightful 
than a few hours on the sea-beach? Where the sea is not 
within easy reach, take them to a great town—if possible, 
London—but if not London, any large town will be a change. 
There is no great difficulty in the plan. Perhaps twenty or 
thirty would be the largest number who would wish to go. 
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Let these assemble at a stated hour and place, and take them 
down to the railway station with two or three waggons and 
teams, which should also meet them on their return. The 
expense would not be great, and might be partly borne by the 
excursionists themselves. All that is wanted is some amount 
of leadership, a little organization. Such enterprises as these 
would go far to create a genuine mutual understanding and 
pleasant feeling between employer and employed. There may 
be outlying places where such an excursion would be very 
difficult. Then harness the horses to the waggons, and take 
them to a pic-nic ten miles off on a noted hill or heath, or by 
the side of a river—somewhere for a change. 

To return to more serious matters. Perhaps it would be 
as well if the first endeavour of such a local authority were 
addressed to the smaller matters that have been just alluded 
to, so that the public mind might become gradually accustomed 
to change, and prepared for greater innovations. Village 
drainage is notoriously defective. Any one who has walked 
through a village or hamlet must be perfectly well aware that 
there is no drainage, from the unpleasant odours that con- 
stantly assail the nostrils. It seems absurd, that with such an 
expanse of open country around, and with such an exposure 
to the fresh air, such foul substances should be permitted to 
contaminate the atmosphere. Hach cottager either throws 
the sewage right into the road, and allows it to find its way as 
it can by the same channel as the rain-water; or, at best, 
flings it into the ditch at the back, which parts the garden 
from the agricultural land. Here it accumulates and soaks 
into the soil till the first storm of rain, which sweeps it away, 
but at the same time causes an abominable smell. It is posi- 
tively unbearable to pass some cottages after a fresh shower. 

Not unfrequently this ditch at the back of the garden runs 
down to the stream from which the cottagers draw their 
water, and the dipping-place may be close to the junction of 
the two. In places where there is a fall—when the cottages 
are built upon a slope—there can be little difficulty about 
drainage ; but here steps in the question of water-supply, for 
drains of this character require flushing. The supply of water 
must, therefore, in such places, precede the attempt at drainage. 
The disposal of the sewage, when collected, offers no difficulty. 
Its value is well understood, and it would be welcomed upon 
agricultural land. In the case of villages where there is no 
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natural fall, and small hamlets and outlying cottages, the 
Moule system should be encouraged, especially as it affords a 
valuable product that can be transported to the allotment- 
garden. A certain amount of most unreasonable prejudice 
exists against the introduction of this useful contrivance, 
which every means should be used to overcome. Now, most 
farm-houses stand apart, and in their own grounds, where any 
system of sewer is almost impossible. ‘These are the very 
places where the Moule plan is available ; and if agriculturists 
were to employ it, the poor would quickly learn its advantages. 
It would, perhaps, be even better than a public sewer in large 
villages, for a sewer entails an amount of supervision, repairs, 
and must have an outfall, and other difficulties, such as flushing 
with water, and, if neglected, it engenders sewer-gas, which 
is more dangerous than the sewage itself. The plan to be 
pursued depends entirely upon the circumstances of the place 
and the configuration of the ground. The subject of drainage 
connects itself with that of nuisances. This is, perhaps, the 
most difficult matter with which a local authority would have 
to deal. Nuisances are comparative. One man may not con- 
sider that to be a nuisance which may be an intolerable annoy- 
ance to his neighbour. The keeping of pigs, for instance, is 
a troublesome affair. The cottager cannot be requested to 
give up so reasonable a habit; but there can be no doubt that 
the presence of a number of pigs in a village, in their dirty 
sties,and with their accompanying heaps of decaying garbage, 
is very offensive, and perhaps unhealthy. The pig itself, 
though commonly called a dirty animal, is not anything near 
so bad as has been represented. To convince oneself of that 
it is only necessary to visit farm-buildings which are well 
looked after. The pigsties have no more smell than the 
stables, because the manure is removed, and no garbage is 
allowed to accumulate. It is the man who keeps the pig 
that makes it filthy and repulsive, and not the animal itself. 
Regular and clean food has also much to do with it, such as 
barley-meal. Cottagers cannot afford barley-meal, but they 
certainly could keep their sties much cleaner. It does not 
seem possible to attack the nuisance with any other means 
than that of persuasion, unless some plan could be devised of 
keeping pigs in a common building outside the village; or at 
any rate, of having the manure taken outside at short inter- 
vals. Such nuisances as stagnant ponds and mud-filled ditches 
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are more easily dealt with, because they are public, and inter- 
ference with them would not touch upon any man’s liberty of 
action. Stagnant ponds are of no use to any one—even horses 
will not drink at them. The simple plan is to remove the 
mud, and then fill them up level with the ground, laying in 
drain-pipes to carry off the water which accumulated there. 
But some of these ponds could be utilized for the benefit of 
passing horses and cattle. They are fed with a running 
stream, but, being no man’s property, the pond becomes 
choked with mud and manure, and the small inflow of pure 
water is not enough to overcome the noisome exhalations. 
These should be cleaned out now and then, and, if possible, 
the bottom laid down with gravel or small stones, making the 
pond shallow at the edges, and for some distance in. Nothing 
is more valuable upon a country road than ponds of this cha- 
racter, into which a jaded horse can walk over his fetlock, and 
cool his feet at the same time that he refreshes his thirst. 
They are most welcome to cattle driven along the road. 

The moral nuisances of drunkenness, gambling, and bad lan- 
guage at the corners of the streets and cross-roads had best be 
left to the law to deal with, though the influence of a local coun- 
cil in reproof and caution would undoubtedly be considerable. 
But if a bathing-place, an out-of-doors gymnasium, and such 
things, were established, these evils would almost disappear, 
because the younger inhabitants would have something to 
amuse themselves with ; at present they have nothing whatever. 

A local authority of this kind would confer a great boon 
upon the agricultural poor if they could renovate the old 
idea of a common. Allotment grounds are most useful, but 
they do not meet every want. The better class of cottagers, 
who have contrived to save a little money, often try to keep 
a cow, and before the road surveyors grew so strict, they 
had little difficulty in doing so. But now the roads are so 
jealously and properly preserved purely for traffic, the 
cottager has no opportunity of grazing a cow or a donkey.. 
It would not be possible in places where land is chiefly arable, 
nor in others where the meadow-land is let at a high rent, 
but still there are places where a common could be pro- 
vided. It need not be the best land. The poorest would 
do. Those who graze should pay a small fee—so much per 
head per week. Such a field would be-a great benefit, and 
an encouragement to those who were inclined to save. 
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In almost every parish there are a number of public 
charities. Many of these are unfortunately expressly devised 
for certain purposes, from which they cannot be diverted 
without much trouble and resorting to high authorities. But 
there are others left in a loose manner for the good of the 
poor, and the very origin of which is doubtful. Such are 
many of the pieces of land scattered about the country, the 
rent of which is paid to the churchwardens for the time being, 
in trust for the poor. At present these charities are dissi- 
pated in petty almsgiving, such as so much bread and a 
fourpenny piece on a certain day of the year, a blanket or 
cloak at Christmas, and so on, the utility of which is more 
than doubtful. Stories are currently believed of such four- 
penny pieces purchasing quarts of ale, and of such blankets 
being immediately sold to raise money for the same end. 
A village council would be able to suggest many ways in 
which the income of these charities could be far better 
employed. The giving of coal has already been substituted 
in some places for the fourpenny piece and blanket, which 
is certainly a sensible change; but if possible it would be 
better to avoid so-called charity altogether. Why should not 
the income of half-a-dozen villages lying adjacent to each 
other be concentrated upon a cottage hospital, or upon a 
hospital for lying-in women, which is one of the great desi- 
derata in country places. Such institutions afford charity 
of the highest and best character, without any degradation 
to the recipient. At the present moment the woman who 
has lost her reputation, and is confined with an illegitimate 
child, simply proceeds to the workhouse, where she meets 
with every attention skilled nurses and science can afford. 
The labourer’s wife is left to languish in a close over-crowded 
room, and permitted to resume her household labours 
before she has properly recovered. There is nothing more 
wretched than the confinement of an agricultural labourer’s 
wife. 

The health of villagers, notwithstanding the pure air, is 
often prejudiced by the over-crowding of cottages. This 
over-crowding may not be sufficiently great to render an 
appeal to the legal authorities desirable, and yet may be 
productive of very bad effects, both moral and physical. It 
is particularly the case where the cottages are the property 
of the labourer himself, and are held at a low quit-rent. The 
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labourer cannot afford to rebuild the cottage, which has 
descended to him from his father, or possibly grandfather, 
and which was originally designed for one small family, but, 
in the course of years, three or four members of that family 
have acquired a right of residence in it. Of this right they 
are extremely tenacious, though it may be positively injurious 
to them. As many as two married men, with wives and 
children, may crowd themselves into this dirty hovel, with a 
resuls of quarreling and immorality that cannot be surpassed ; 
in fact, some things that have happened in such places are 
not to be mentioned. Under the best circumstances it often 
happens that there are not sufficient cottages in a parish for 
the accommodation of the necessary workmen. Complaints 
are continually arising, from no one so much as from the 
agriculturist, who can never depend upon their men remain- 
ing because of the deficiency of lodging. It is not often that 
the entire parish belongs to one landlord ; frequently, there 
are four or five landlords, and a large number of freehold 
properties Jet to tenants. Nor even where parishes are more 
or less the property of one person, is it always practicable 
for the estate to bear the burden of additional cottage 
building. The cost of a cottage varies more, perhaps, than 
any other estimate, according to the size, the materials to 
be employed, and their abundance in the neighbourhood. 
But it may be safely believed that the estimates given to 
landowners and others desirous of erecting cottages, very 
much exceed the sum at which they can be built. Deduct 
the hauling of materials—a considerable item—which could 
be done by the farmers themselves at odd times. 

In some places the materials may be found upon an 
adjacent farm, and for such purposes might be had for a 
nominal sum. Altogether, a very fair cottage might be built 
for a hundred to a hundred and fifty pounds, according to the 
circumstances. These, of course, would not be ornamental 
houses with Gothic porches and elaborate gables; but plain ° 
cottages, and quite as comfortable. In round figures, four 
such places might be erected for five hundred pounds.* For a 
large parish will contain as many as twenty farmers, and some 
more than that. Five hundred distributed between twenty is 
but twenty-five pounds a piece, and this sum could be still 


* This, of course, is upon the supposition that the materials are obtained at a 
nominal cost, and the hauling not charged for. 
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farther reduced if the landlords, the clergy, and the principal 
inhabitants are calculated to take an interest in the matter. 
Let it be taken at twenty pounds each, and the product four 
cottages. As there are supposed to be twenty farms, it may 
be reckoned that eight or ten new cottages would be welcome. 
This would vary with circumstances. In some places five 
would be sufficient. Ten would be the very highest number ; 
and may be considered quite exceptional. Now for the repay- 
ment of the investment of twenty pounds. Four cottages at 
two shillings per week equals twenty pounds per annum. At 
this rate in five and twenty years each subscriber would be paid 
back his principal; say, after the manner of bonds, one re- 
deemable every year, and drawn for by lot. An agriculturist 
who invests a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds in a 
cottage expects some interest upon his money; but he can 
afford to sink twenty pounds for a few years in view of future 
benefit. But there are means by which the repayment could 
be much accelerated ; .e., by inducing the tenants of a cottage 
to pay a higher rent, and so become, after a time, the possessor 
of the tenement, in the same way as with building societies. 

It may, however, be considered preferable that the cottages 
should remain the property of the village council—each mem- 
ber receiving back his original payment. This is thrown out 
merely as a suggestion; but this much is clear, that were 
there an organization of this kind there would be no material 
difficulty in the way of increasing the cottage accommodation. 
A number of gentlemen working together would overcome 
the want with ease. At all events, if they did not go so far as 
to erect new cottages, they might effect a great deal of 
improvement in repairing dilapidated places, and enlarging 
existing premises. 

In thus rapidly sketching out the various ways in which 4 
local village authority might encourage the growth and im- 
provement of the place, it has been endeavoured to indicate, 
in a suggestive manner, the way in which such an authority 
might be established. It is not for one moment proposed 
that an application should be made to the Legislature for a 
special enactment enabling such councils to act with legal 
force. ‘To such a course there would certainly arise the most 
vigorous opposition on the part of all classes of the agricul- 
tural community, from landlord, tenant, and labourer alike. 
There exists an irresistible dislike to any form of ‘ imperial” 
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interference, as is amply proved by the resistance offered to 
the School Board system, and by the comparative impotence 
of the rural sanitary authorities. People would rather suffer 
annoyance than call in an outside power. The species of local 
authority here indicated must be founded entirely upon the 
will of the inhabitants themselves ; and its power be derived 
rather from acquiescence than from inherent force. In fact, 
the major part of its duties would not require any legal power. 
a The allotment-garden, the cottage repair, the common, the 
bathing-place, reading-room, etc., would require no legal 
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4 authority to render them useful and attractive. Neither is it 
" probable that any serious opposition would be made to a 
: system of drainage, and certainly none whatever to an im- 
| proved water supply. No force would be necessary, and the 
Hs whole morai influence of landlord, and tenant, and clergy, 
i would sway in the proposed direction. It has often been re- 
ie marked that the agricultural class—the tenant-farmer—is the 
a one least capable of combination, and there is a great deal of 
i truth in the assertion of the lack of all cohesion, and united 
% z action. It must, however, be remembered that until very 
f lately no kind of combination has been proposed, no attempt 
d made to organize action. That, at least in local matters, 


agriculturists are capable of combination and united action 
has been proved by the strenuous exertions made to retain 
the voluntary school system, and also by the endeavours made 
for the restoration of village churches. If the total of the 
sums obtained for schools and for village church restoration 
could be ascertained, it would be found to amount to some- 
thing very great; and in the case of the schools at any rate, 
and to some degree in the case of restorations, the adminis- 
eH tration of the funds has rested upon the leading farmers 
ny assembled in committees. When once a number of agricul- 
4 turists have formed a combination with an understood object, 
they are less liable to be thrown into disorder by factious 
differences amongst themselves than any other class of men.: 
They are willing to agree to anything reasonable, and do not 
persist in amendments just in order that a favourite crotchet 
ah may be gratified. In other words, they are amenable to 
‘, common sense and practical arguments. 

There would be very little doubt of harmonious action if 
once such a combination was formed. It- could be started in 
many ways—by the clergyman asking the tenants of the parish 
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to meet him in the village school-room, and there giving a 
rapid sketch of the proposed organization ; and if any land- 
lord, or magistrate, or leading gentleman was present, the 
thing would be set on its legs on the spot. In most parishes 
there are one or more large tenant farmers who naturally take 
the lead in their own class, and they would speedily obtain 
adherents to the movement. It would be as well, perhaps, if 
the attempt were made, for the promoters to draw up a species 
of circular for distribution in every house and cottage in the 
parish, explaining the objects of the association, and inviting 
co-operation on the part of rich and poor alike. Once a 
meeting was called together, and a committee appointed, the 
principal difficulty would be got over. 

The next matter—in fact, the first matter for the considera- 
tion of such a eommittee—would be the method of raising 
funds. All legally-established bodies have powers of obtaining 
money, as by rates; but the example of the independent 
schools and chureh restorations has amply proved that money 
will be forthcoming for proper purposes without resort to 
compulsion. The abolition of church-rates has not in any way 
tended to the degradation of the church; perhaps, on the con- 
trary, more has been done towards church extension since 
that date than before. A voluntary rate is still collected in 
many places, and produces a considerable sum, the calculation 
being made upon the basis of the poor-rate assessment. The 
objects of such a village association being eminently practical, 
devoid of any sectarian bearing and thoroughly local in appli- 
cation, there would probably be little difficulty in collecting a 
small voluntary rate for its support, even amongst the poorest 
of the population. The cottager would not grudge a few 
pence for objects in which he has an obvious interest, and 
which are close at home; but in the formation of the asso- 
ciation it would, perhaps, be practicable to begin with a sub- 
scription of one guinea each from every member, the 
subscription‘of one guinea per annum endowing the giver with 
voting power at the meetings. If there were five-and-twenty 
farmers in a parish, there would be five-and-twenty guineas 
(it is not probable that any farmer would stand out from such 
a society), and five-and-twenty guineas would be quite sufficient 
to start the thing. Suppose the society commence with sup- 
plying additional allotment-grounds. They rent, say, eight 
acres at £2 10s. per acre, equalling £20 per annum; but they 
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only expend £10 on rent for one half-year, because the other 
half will be paid by incoming tenants. The labour to be ex- 
pended on the plot in making it tenable can hardly be 
# reckoned, because, in all probability, it would be done by 
u their own men at odd times. Many places would not require 
a draining at all, and it need not be done at starting, and 
the generality of fields are already drained. So that about 
"hi £15 would suffice to start the allotment-grounds, leaving £10 
in hand to make a bathing-place with, or to erect a pump, or 
purchase hose or tank for water supply. Here we have a con- 
siderable progress arrived at with one year’s subscription only, 
not counting on any subscription from the landlord, or clergy, 
or resident gentlemen. The funds required are, in fact, not 
nearly so large as might be imagined. Most of these im- 
provements, when once started, would last for some years 
without further outlay; the allotments would probably return 
A a small income. It is not so necessary to do everything in one 
| year. Add the sums collected on a low rate to the yearly 
subscription of the members, and there would probably be 
: sufficient for every purpose, except that of cottage repairs 
f. or the erection of new cottages. Such more expensive matters 
would require shareholders investing larger sums; but the 
income already mentioned would probably enable all ordinary 
improvements to be carried out, even draining; and, after a 
year or two, a small reserve fund would even accumulate. It 
would, however, be important to bring the poorer class to 
feel that these matters, in a manner, depended upon their own 
exertions. There might be a subscription of twopence a 
month for certain given objects, as the bathing-place, the 
water-tank, or other things in hand at the time; and it would 
probably be well responded to. ‘They should also be invited 
to give their labour free of charge after farm work. In 
the case of important alterations affecting the whole village, 
such as drainage, they might be asked to meet the society in 
the school-room, and then let the matter be put to the vote: 
After a few months, there can be no doubt the labouring 
population would come to take a very animated interest in 
| such proceedings. ‘There is a great deal of common sense in 
‘4 the labourer, and once let him see the practical as opposed to 
the theoretical benefit, and his co-operation is certain. 

The members of the society would- have no trouble m 
: electing a committee. There might be more than one com- 
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mittee to attend to different matters, as the allotment and the 
water supply, because it would happen that one gentleman 
would have more practical knowledge of gardening, and another 
would have more acquaintance with the means of dealing with 
water, from the experience gained in his own water meadows. 
There should be a president of the society, a treasurer, and 
secretary ; and a general meeting might take place tuce every 
two months, the committee meeting as circumstances dictated. 
Any member having a scheme to propose could draw up a 
short outline of his plan in writing, and submit it to the 
general meeting, when, if it met with favour, it could be 
handed over to a committee for execution. 

Such an association might call itself the village Local Society: 
It would be distinct from all party politics ; it would have nothing 
todowith individual disputes or grievances between landlord and 
tenant; it would most carefully disclaim all sectarian objects. 
It would meet in a friendly genial manner, and if a few bottles 
of sherry could be.placed on the table the better. A formal, 
hard, entirely business-like meeting is undesirable and to be 
avoided. The affairs in progress should be discussed in a free, 
open manner, and without any attempt at set speeches, though 
to prevent mistakes propositions would have to be moved and 
seconded, and entered in a minute-book. Such a society would 
be the means of bringing gentlemen together from distant 
parts of the parish, and would lead to a more intimate social 
connection. It would have other uses than those for which it 
was formally instituted. In the event of a serious outbreak 
of fever in the village, or any infectious disease, it might be 
of the very greatest utility in affording assistance to the poor, 
and in making arrangements for preventing the spread of in- 
fection by the plan of isolation. It might set apart a cottage 
for the reception of patients, and engage additional medical 
assistance. The influence it would exercise in the village and 
parish would be very great, and might produce a decided 
improvement in the moral tone of the place. In the event of 
disaffection and agitation arising among the labouring classes, 
it might be enabled to establish a reasonable compromise, and, 
in time, a good many little petty disputes among the poor 
would be referred to the society for arbitration. 

In large villages it might be found advantageous to estab- 
lish a ladies’ committee in connection with such a society. 


There are many matters in which the ladies are better agents, 
3 
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and possess a special knowledge. It may, perhaps, be thought 
rather an advanced idea; but would not some instruction in 
cookery be extremely useful to the agricultural girl just growing 
up into womanhood ? The cooking she learns at home is simply 
no cooking at all. It is hardly possible to induce the elder 
women to change the habits of a lifetime, but the girls, fast 
growing up, would be eager to learn. With the increase of 
wages, the labourer has obtained a certain addition to his fare, 
and can occasionally afford some of the cheaper pieces of 
butcher’s meat. But the women have no idea of utilizing 
these pieces in the most economical and savoury ways. 
Plentiful as vegetables are at times, they are only used in 
the coarsest manner. The ladies’ committee would also 
have important work before them in boarding out the orphan 
children from the Union, and also in endeavouring to find em- 
ployment for the great girls who play about the village, getting 
them into service, and so on. Inthe distribution of charities 
(if charities there must be), ladies are far more efficient than 
men, and they may exercise an influence in moral matters 
where no one else could interfere. If there is any charity 
which deserves to be assisted by this local society, it is the 
cheapening of coals in the winter. Already in some villages 
the principal farmers combine to purchase a good stock of coal 
at the beginning of winter, and as they buy it in large quanti- 
ties they get it somewhat cheaper. Their teams and waggons 
haul it to the village, and in the dead of winter it is retailed 
to the cottagers at less than cost price. This is a most useful 
institution, and can hardly be called a charity. The fact that 
this has been done is a proof that organization for objects of 
local benefit is quite possible in rural parishes. Landowners 
and resident gentlemen would naturally take an interest in 
such proceedings, and may very properly be asked to sub- 
scribe; but the actual execution of the plans decided on 
should be left in the hands of tenant-farmers, who have a direct 
interest, and who come into daily contact with the lower class. 
Asa means of adding to their funds, the society could give 
popular entertainments of reading and singing, which have 
often been found effective in raising money for the purchase of 
a new harmonium, and which, at the same time, afford a harm- 
less gratification. It would, perhaps, be better if such a society 
were to keep itself distinct from any project of church restora- 
tion, or even from the school question, because it is most 
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essential that they should be free from the slightest suspicion 
of leaning towards any party. Their authority must be based 
upon universal consent. They might perform a useful task if 
they could induce the cottagers to insure their goods and 
chattels, or in any way assist them to do so. Cottages are 
exceptionably liab!2 to conflagration, and after the place is 
burnt, there is piteous weeping and wailing, and general beg- 
ging to replace the lost furniture and bedding. There is much 
to be done also in the matter of savings. It seems to be 
pretty well demonstrated by the history of benefit clubs and 
the calculations of actuaries, that the agricultural labourer, out 
of his amount of wages, cannot put by a stfficient monthly 
contribution to enable him to receive a pension when he becomes 
old and infirm. But that is not the slightest reason why he 
should not save small sums year by year, which, in course of 
time, would amount to a nice little thing to fall back upon in 
case of sickness or accident. There are many aged and 
deserving men who have worked all their lives in one place 
and almost upon one farm, and, at last, are reduced to the 
pitiful allowance of the parish, occasionally supplemented by 
a friendly gift. These cases are very painful to witness, and 
are felt to be wrong by the tenant farmers. But one per- 
son cannot entirely support them; and often it happens 
that the man who would have done his best is dead—the old 
employer for whom they worked so many years is gone before 
them to his rest. If there were but a little organization such 
cases would not pass unnoticed. 

Certain it is that the tendency of the age, and the progress 
of recent events, indicates the coming of a time when organi- 
zation of some kind in rural districts will be necessary. The 
labour-agitation was a lesson of this kind. There are up- 
heaving forces at work among the agricultural lower class as 
well as in the lower class of towns; a flow of fresh knowledge, 
and larger aspirations, which require guidance and super- 
vision; lest they run to riot and excess. An organization of 
the character here indicated would meet the difficulties of the 
future, and meet them in the best of ways; for while possess- 
ing power to improve and to reform, it would have no hated 
odour of compulsion. The suggestions here put forth are, of 
course, all more or less tentative. They sketch an outline, the 
filling up of which must fall upon practical men, and which 
must depend greatly upon the circumstances of the locality. 
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Dhilip Plassinger. 
BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


— > 


Wurtz Christopher Marlowe may not inaptly be described as 
the stormy petrel of the Elizabethan age of dramatists, Philip 
Massinger may not inappropriately be termed the dove. 
Though his white wings were occasionally sullied by the gross- 
nesses and impurities of the time, on the whole this mes- 
senger of genius was also the messenger of purity and 
promise. ‘lo escape from Marlowe and to find refuge in 
Massinger, is to escape from the whirlwind and tempest of the 
troubled sea into the quietude and peace of a safe harbour. 
In the one we behold an access of passion scarcely attained by 
any other writer; in the other we witness dignity and repose. 
The two men seem to stand at the antipodes of dramatic 
art. Marlowe laboured as a young giant conscious of possess- 
ing immense powers, but one who is unable as yet adequately 
to gauge their strength, and to know whether his capacities 
are capable of leading him; Massinger holds himself in un- 
ruffled calm, knowing precisely what he is able to accomplish, 
and doing his work wisely and well. The untrained Hercules 
of the drama is perceptible in Marlowe; the finished artist in 
Massinger. While the latter has had some recognition at the 
hands of students of English literature, it seems to me that 
what has been done has been quite incommensurate with his 
merits. The overwhelming pre-eminence of Jonson and 
Shakespeare have something to do with this; for in the full 
blaze of noon men are unable to see the stars, Yet the light 
of the lesser luminaries is one for which men have ever been 
grateful in their generations of comparative darkness; and 
now that we look back into past ages, endeavouring to appraise 
the worth of genius which has illumined the world, it would 
be thankless and detrimental to ignore the shining of the 
minor planets on the literary horizon. There are few writers, 
even in that great age of Elizabeth in which he lived, who are 
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in several respects so worthy of remembrance as Massinger ; 
and it will be my endeavour—following with diffidence the 
steps of previous commentators, and on occasion possibly 
straying from the beaten track of criticism—to take a some- 
what broader and fuller view of the dramatist than has hitherto 
been presented. 

Mr. Swinburne has, in eloquent and trenchant terms,* set 
forth his objections to a race of Shakespearian commentators 
who have never yet commanded my sympathy, neither indeed 
will, till my admiration for the earnestness and the lumini- 
ferous value of genius dies away, and gives place to a desire 
to probe into its accidents. ‘The thunder which rolls in the 
heavens impresses man with the sublimest ideas of majesty 
and power, and the clearest exposition of the laws of the 
universe could never rob him of that sentiment of wonder 
which instinctively fills him when the artillery of the Invisible 
is set in motion. So with Shakespeare: to tell me that he 
was such an age when he wrote a particular drama; that this 
comedy followed that tragedy, and that critics hitherto have 
been universally wrong by a whole year in assigning the time 
of production to such and such a play, may argue unparalleled 
ability on the part of the informant, but it is not that precise 
ability which Shakespeare himself would have longed to wit- 
ness in his professed admirers. Mental assiduity, which could 
spend numbers of years poring over the letter of his plays, 
while the spirit evaporated in the operation, would have had 
no charm for that soul whose greatest delight lay in exciting 
or purifying haman emotion. The author of “ Bothwell” 
speaks of the presumption and the pretension of those minor 
critics who “ dissect an authentic play of Shakespeare scene 
by scene, and assign different parts of the same poem to 
different dates, by the same pedagogic rules of numeration 
and mensuration which they would apply to the general 
question of the order and succession of his collective works. 
This vivisection of a single poem is not defensible as a freak 
of scholarship—an excursion beyond the bounds of bare proof, 
from which the wanderer may chance to bring back, if not 
such treasure as he went out to seek, yet some stray godsend 
or rare literary windfall which may serve to excuse his in- 
dulgence in the seemingly profitless pastime of a truant 
disposition. It is a pure impertinence to affirm with oracular 

* “Fortnightly Review,” May, 1875. 
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assurance what might perhaps be admissible as a suggestion, 
offered with the due diffidence of modest and genuine scholar- 
He ship ; to assert on the strength of the personal intuition of a 
B private pedant that such must be the history or such the 
ig composition of a great work whose history he alone could tell, 
whose composition he alone could explain, who gave it to us 
as his genius had given it to him.” Yet these observations 
truthfully indicate the danger which threatens Shakespearian 
criticism in the present day. ‘The desire to be the mere fly on 
the wheel, and to experience the necessary elation when the 
wheel goes round, and the world is amazed at the excitement 
created—is the hope and the dream of many a critic who has 
no other qualification for connecting his name with those of 
our immortal dramatists. They have their reward, though the 
result of their researches, in many cases, does not transcend 
one whit in worth that of the antiquarian Pickwick. 

we. With the Great Elizabethan Dramatic Research and Date- 
ue Compiling Company (Unlimited), then, I shall have little to 
do in the present paper. Yet I do not underrate the interest 
which attaches to such facts as that Shelley wrote ‘ Queen 
Mab” at nineteen, and that Mozart was under thirty when he 
< composed ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro;” or, to take the other side 
of the question, that Richardson was over fifty when he 
produced his first novel “ Pamela,” that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury wrote his “ Tractatus de Veritate”? when he was 
past forty years of age, and that many other authors also did 
not give us their masterpieces till they had at least reached, 
sometimes passed, the age of maturity. 

These facts might be useful in a discussion upon the gene- 
ration and characteristics of genius, and the causes for its 
early or late development, as the case may be; and much 
interest might be created by an investigation into the value 
and strength of genius which exhibited itself in the adolescent 
and early-manhood period, as contrasted with that which 
burst forth in later life. For example, the whole of Marlowe’s 
work—so magnilticent in outline—was completed before the 
dramatist attained his twenty-ninth year; while Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost”? was written at an age after Shakespeare 
had finished his career, and left behind him those intellectual 
labours which are the wonder of the ages. The theme is one 
that might well be pursued with advantage, and the two 
classes of work, while equally noble in execution, would be 
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found to offer striking points of difference which I should 
regard as the necessary consequence of the varying periods at 
which they were written. But as a question of the simple 
dates of production of specified plays by any author, such 
investigations as those to which reference has been made could 
not fail to be barren of profit to the reader. The aim of the 
dramatist is to set forth, as it should be the solicitation of the 
bulk ef mankind to receive, the multifarious lessons which 
each age of humanity is charged to deliver to its successor. 
Criticism, to be worthy of the name, is that talent which finds 
its legitimate exercise in the interpretation of these lessons 
where obscure, and the enforcement of them when they are 
in danger of being ignored or rejected. 

The age of Shakespeare was pre-eminently great in litera- 
ture by virtue of the fact that then was to be beheld human 
nature exposing its passions and emotions through the mouth of 
the poet with a fulness and freedom hitherto unmatched. The 
first person singular of the drama had never been wielded with 
equal force and effect; the imagination of the writers was so 
strong and yet so variable, that every atom which helps to 
form this vast concourse of humanity seemed to find an inter- 
preting spirit, from Hamlet to Launcelot Gobbo. Poetry 
passed into a reality, and the minor poets were tinged with a 
sincerity which entirely possessed the greater. At various 
periods since the sixteenth century, we have witnessed isolated 
instances where the poet has been endowed with a similar 
faculty of imitation in its highest form; but never has there 
been an age in the world’s history when the poetic art was so 
suffused with enthusiasm, so inspired by earnestness. How 
great a number of writers could be tabulated whose dramas 
are wonderful for the truthfulness with which they depict the 
actual manners of the time, and the startling penetration with 
which they strip the vesture from man, and lay bare the living 
soul! Not the least of these writers was Philip Massinger. 

The details of his history are somewhat sparse ; but this is 
scarcely of so much moment as the fact that, though nineteen 
plays known to be written by him are in existence, there are 
eighteen others which it is to be feared will never be restored 
to literature. Massinger came in the very thick of the English 
dramatists, having been born in the year 1584, when Shake- 
speare and Marlowe were young men, and “ Rare Ben Jonson” 
but a youth, and a very troublesome one, as we may safely 
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assume. ‘To recall the names of some of those writers con- 
temporary with Massinger, is to remind ourselves of the most 
brilliant period in the literary history of the world; the age of 
Massinger, besides being the age of “the Swan of Avon,” 
was also that of Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ford, Marlowe, Marston, Shirley, and Daniel, in poetry ; of 
Bacon, Raleigh, and Hobbes, in prose. 

Salisbury is mentioned as the place of Massinger’s birth, 
but it may be said, once for all, that there is much of speculation 
connected with the records of all the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
and it would be sorry work to hang a dog even upon evidence 
parallel in value with much of that which has been handed 
down to us in connection with these writers. ‘The compiler of 
the new edition of Massinger (upon the lines and from the 
text of Gifford) assures us that the books of the Salisbury 
churches ‘‘ have been searched in vain for any record of his 
baptism ; but as one of the principal of the churches fell down in 
1653, and there is a vacuum in its registers extending over the 
period in which the name might have appeared, it is probable 
that the infant son of Arthur Massinger received the name of 
Philip at the font of St. Edmund’s.” Further, as it is pointed 
out, Hartley Coleridge indulges the pleasing fancy that he 
must have had for sponsor the greatest Englishman who has 
ever borne that name; the poet-soldier in whose “ sweetly- 
constituted mind no ugly thought or unhandsome meditation 
could find a harbour; who turned all that he touched into 
images of honour and virtue; and who himself derived it from 
the arch-enemy of his country and his religion.” ‘These dis- 
cursive flights of the critic’s imagination are of course very 
pleasant and very beautiful; but they would be greatly 
enhanced in value by having a more stable basis. However, 
we must not be too severe on this particular conjecture, seeing 
that Sir Philip Sidney’s sister was Pembroke’s wife, and the 
poet’s father was a servant in the Herbert family. Nay, 
it was discovered some years ago, in the course of certain 
researches, that Arthur Massinger must have been a man 
of parts, birth, and principle; a letter having been found 
from Henry, Earl of Pembroke, to the celebrated Earl of 
Burghley, recommending him, with many words of high praise, 
for the reversion of the office of Examiner in the Court of 
the Marches towards South Wales. Years afterwards, also, 
when there were matrimonial negotiations pending between 
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members of the two illustrious families, the Pembrokes and 
the Burghleys, Arthur Massinger had confided to him the 
conduct of the negotiations. The poet, in one of his dedica- 
tions, acknowledges himself to have been a devoted servant of 
the Herbert family; and from the numberless allusions to 
pages in the course of his dramas, it is conjectured that he 
must have fulfilled that office. But all is doubt and uncer- 
tainty till we reach the ascertained fact that on the 14th of 
May, 1602, “ Philip Massinger, a Salisbury man, the son of a 
gentleman,’’ was entered at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford Uni- 
versity. Of his residence at the University little is known ; 
but Anthony 4 Wood records that the student’s expenses 
were defrayed by the Earl of Pembroke, and that “he gave 
his mind more to poetry and romances for about four years or 
more, than to logic and philosophy, which he ought to have 
done, as he was patronized to that end.’ The indignant 
Anthony was evidently one who would have the letter as well 
as the spirit of the bond faithfully carried out. Gifford fell 
foul of Wood most strongly, and takes quite the opposite view 
of Massinger’s acquisitions and studies; but this is a quarrel 
in which I am unable to interpose, had I the desire to do so. 
The year 1606 saw Massinger leave Oxford without taking his 
degree; and as his father died about the same time, Colonel 
Cunningham concludes that at the age of twenty Massinger 
was cast penniless upon the world. The biographer’s own 
figures, however, show that at this time Massinger was twenty- 
two, not twenty ; and these two years are generally as impor- 
tant as any in establishing a man who is thrown upon his own 
resources. The Earl of Pembroke, who succeeded to the title 
in 1601, has been described by Clarendon as “ the most univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed of any man of that age; of a pleasant, 
facetious humour, and a disposition affable and magnificent.” 
Many were the struggling play-writers of that age whom 
the Earl befriended ; yet, strange to say, Massinger failed to 
secure his patronage, notwithstanding the fact that the poet 
was the son of the most cherished retainer in the service of 
the nobleman’s father. Knowing as we do the openness and 
liberality of the Karl’s disposition, this singular circumstance 
has never been satisfactorily explained. Gifford’s guess that 
the estrangement between the Earl and the poet was due to 
the latter having changed his early religion and become a 
Roman Catholic, cannot be the true one, in view of such a 
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personal character as Pembroke’s. That nobleman’s liberal 
principles would rather have led him to smile at such a reason 
for giving up the friendship of an able man with whom he had 
no other ground of difference; and I cannot but think that 
the latest commentator has been nearer the mark in surmising 
that political and not moral reasons were most likely at the 
root of the matter. Contemporaries of Massinger, it should 
further be stated, while attempting to elucidate this question, 
have no references to the supposed change of religion by the 
poet. Yet Massinger’s relations generally with noble patrons 
appear to have been somewhat meagre—at any rate, what 
relations he had might easily have been of a more profitable 
type. He has himself borne testimony to his necessitous for- 
tunes, and it was not till the year 1621 that he first succeeded 
in getting above the horizon of trouble. In that year was pro- 
duced at court his comedy—now lost—entitled, “‘ Woman’s 
Plot ;” yet it is ascertained that before this period he must 
have produced some thirteen or fourteen plays. Eight of 
these have disappeared, but four remain, and these four 
embrace two in which the poet shines to greatest advantage ;— 
that is, before the age of thirty-seven, Massinger had achieved 
what are now regarded as his finest literary successes. 
Respecting the eight plays missing, one writer observes in 
strong but righteous anger, “It is sad to think that the 
manuscripts of all these plays were in existence in the middle 
of the last century, and that not a trace of them now remains. 
They fell into the bands of one John Warburton, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A., ‘Somerset Herald,’ a vulgar, illiterate, sordid, and un- 
principled ex-exciseman, whose passion it was to glean up 
everything, either in print or manuscript, which bore in any 
way on a subject which interested him, making the collections 
over to the care of the domestic who discharged the double 
duties of cook and librarian, until he could find a person with 
education enough to write something fit for publication regard- 
ing them. In this way he had collected no less than fifty-five 
genuine, unpublished English dramas of the golden period, 
unfortunately written upon paper suited for culinary purposes ; 
every one of which, except three at the bottom of the pile, was 
appropriated leaf by leaf by this wretched kitchen wench for 
coverings for her pastry.” Let us hope that long ere this 
Mr. Warburton’s heinous literary sins have weighed heavily 
upon his soul. 
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Nothing is known concerning the occupations of Massin- 
ger after he was dependent upon his own exertions for a 
livelihood ; but considering the fact that so little remuneration 
was given for literary work in that age, the poet must either 
have been put to great shifts, or have devoted himself to other 
labours besides that of writing plays. Nor could he have 
made much by his collaboration with Fletcher and others in 
the production of dramas; though, from the eminently smooth 
and flowing style which distinguishes him, one can readily 
imagine that he wrote rapidly and with ease. There is a very 
interesting note extant, signed by Massinger, Field, and 
Daborne, concerning their pecuniary difficulties, and addressed 
to “ Mr. Philip Hinchlow, Esquire,” which runs as follows :— 
‘“You understand our unfortunate extremity, and I do not 
think you so void of Christianity but that you would throw so 
much money into the Thames as we request now of you, rather 
than endanger so many innocent lives. You know there is 
ten pounds more at least to be received of you for the play. 
We desire you to lend us five pounds of that, which shall be 
allowed to you, without which we cannot be bailed, nor I 
play any more till this be despatched. It wili lose you twenty 
pounds ere the end of the next week, besides the hindrance of 
the next new play. Pray, sir, consider our cases with humanity, 
and now give us cause to acknowledge you our true friend 
in time of need.” 

Field appears to have been the player, Daborne the 
manager, and Massinger the author. Daborne and Massinger 
afterwards had great difficulty in procuring another loan of 
three pounds from the same patron, and a very solemn docu- 
ment was signed, setting forth their indebtedness in such a 
manner as so convince us that the givers of the bond were in 
deep pecuniary straits, and not, perhaps, renowned for their 
sound credit. Practically, the first mention of the dramatist’s 
labours in the office-book of the Master of the Revels, is on 
the 3rd of December, 1623, when the tragi-comedy of “ The 
Bondman ” was put upon the boards. ‘I'he Karl of Montgomery 
attended the first performance, and the play, on being after- 
wards printed, was dedicated to that nobleman. In one year 
(1624), Massinger produced both ‘‘The Renegade” and 
the “Parliament of Love,’ which were acted at the Cock- 
pit. Matter which would tend to support the belief that 
Massinger never was a Papist is found in the statement that 
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the poet is alleged to have written a comedy entitled “ The 
Spanish Viceroy,”’ in which he ridiculed Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, and his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. It 
appears to be just a little questionable, however, whether 
Massinger really wrote such a comedy, notwithstanding the 
affirmative assumption of Gifford. I need not go through the 
list of the dates of the production of the various other dramas of 
the poet which survive to us; but a word may be said respecting 
the tragedy, ‘“ Believe as you List,” which is printed for the 
first time in Col. Cunningham’s edition. It was thought that 
this play had been lost with the others destroyed by the 
literary Vandal before referred to, the “Somerset Herald,” 
and one copy did actually so perish; but in the year 1844 an 
undoubted manuscript of it was fortunately discovered. 

It was presented by the finder to the Percy Society, and 
issued in 1848, under the editorship of Mr. Crofton Croker. 
Various surmises have been indulged as to the sources whence 
Massinger drew his plot for this play ; and the question seems 
finally disposed of by the assurance that the adventures therein 
treated of were in reality those of a King of Portugal. 
It is shown that in the year 1630 Sir Henry Herbert refused 
to license a play by Massinger, ‘‘ because it did contain 
dangerous matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, King of 
Portugal, by Philip II., there being a peace sworn betwixt 
the Kings of England and Spain.’’? A pamphlet bad been 
published in London, detailing the adventures of this Don 
Sebastian, which in all probability was the storehouse of facts 
drawn upon. Herbert, the censor, was not an excellent 
specimen of the literary overseer; and the stage presented many 
obstructions to any author who might be desirous of trying 
his fortunes upon the boards. There are several references, 
in prologues and other places in Massinger’s writings, to the 
difficulties he himself experienced owing to the shrewish policy 
of Sir Henry Herbert. The severity of the Master of the 
Revels was equalled by his foolishness and ignorance, as proved 
by this singular note he has left upon a matter wherein he 
differed from King Charles :—‘“ The king is pleased to take 


faith, death, slight, for asseverations and no oaths, to which I do 


humbly submit as my master’s judgment ; but under favour 
conceive them to be oaths, and enter them here to declare my 
opinion and submission.” This mighty particularity may 
provoke a smile now, but it raises the curtain upon the character 
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of the man, and demonstrates the difficulty authors must 
have experienced in procuring his approving nod. 

Befriended occasionally by noble patrons—but it is to be 
feared, as I have said, too often left in the cold shade of 
neglect— the remaining years of the dramatist passed away, and 
his life-account closed in the middle of March, 1639, when he 
was fifty-five years of age. Langbaine, one of his biographers, 
says he went to bed in good health, and was found dead in 
the morning in his own house on the Bankside. The registry 
of the church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, bore the following 
brief entry: ‘©1639, March 18th, Philip Massinger, stranger, 
in the church, 2 li.’ Massinger’s friend Fletcher, the dra- 
matist, had been interred in the same church nearly thirteen 
years before, and Sir Aston Cockayne, a faithful admirer of 
both poets, penned this epitaph upon them :— 


‘‘Tn the same grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the stage poet, Philip Massinger : 
Playes they did write together, were great friends : 
And now one grave includes them at their ends : 
So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath 
Here, in their fames, they lie in spight of death.”’ 


It is stated that the dust of the authors of “The Faithful 
Shepherdess” and the ‘New Way to Pay Old Debts” has 
most probably found its last resting-place under the kitchen 
floor of some house in Doddington Grove, Kennington, which 
is built upon the “ three feet surface of earth”? removed from 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; and as Massinger’s body was fated 
to be tossed about in the accidents of time, so his literary legacy 
was doomed to be plundered by succeeding writers, and his 
name unjustly kept for many years from obtaiming its due meed 
of recognition. But the reputation of great poets is in the 
keeping of the gods, who generally, at some time or other, 
place it in its true light in the eyes of posterity. To the im- 
mortal works of our great dramatists we may apply the lines 
Massinger himself has devoted to another subject, when one 
of his characters exclaims— 


“The marches of great princes, 
Like to the motions of prodigious meteors, 
Are step by step observed, and loud-tongued Fame 
The harbinger to prepare their entertainment.” 
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It is both noteworthy and extraordinary to observe how 
eminent critics have differed upon the merits of this dramatist. 
Hallam and Sir Walter Scott have assigned him a lofty 
position; Charles Lamb a somewhat inferior one. The acute- 
ness of Hallam’s mind would naturally lead us to place more 
faith in him as a critic than we should in Lamb, and, after a 
thorough examination of Massinger, I should have no diffi- 
culty in generally subscribing to his dicta. Some exceptions 
might be taken to his ruling in detail, but not in bulk. It is 
praise indeed when Hallam says of a writer, that in his tragic 
aspect he is second only to Shakespeare, and in the higher 
comedy hardly inferior to Jonson. Yet this is the position 
Hallam assigns to Massinger, and he further holds that, in the 
conception of character he is above Fletcher, and above 
Jonson also. His principal defect is his lack of variety; but, 
pursuing his analysis of the dramatist, the same distinguished 
critic observes, that while Massinger shows great mastery in 
the delineation of villains, “‘ his own disposition led him more 
willingly to pictures of moral beauty. A peculiar refinement, 
a mixture of gentleness and benignity with noble daring, 
belong to some of his favourite characters—to Pisandre in 
‘The Bondman,’ to Antonio in ‘A Very Woman,’ and to 
Charalois in ‘The Fatal Dowry.’ It may be readily supposed 
that his female characters are not wanting in these graces. He 
seems to have more variety in his women than in the other 
sex, and they are less mannered than the heroines of Fletcher. 
A slight degree of error or passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Mar- 
celia, without weakening our sympathy, serves both to prevent 
the monotony of perpetual rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, 
and to bring forward the development of the story.” 

The repose observable in Massinger’s style is really marvel- 
lous, and it struck me deeply upon the perusal of each play. 
His language is at once eloquent and simple—characteristics 
always of our great writers; it is only the pretentious man 
who attempts to hide the poverty of his thoughts by the 
high-sounding nature of his phrases, and his ponderous 
vocabulary. With the succeeding judgment on this head any 
careful student of Massinger must agree: ‘ In his harmonious 
swell of numbers, in his pure and genuine idiom, which a text 
by good fortune and the diligence of its last editor, far less 
corrupt than that of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find an 
unceasing charm. ‘The poetical talents of Massinger were very 
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considerable, his taste superior to that of his contemporaries ; 
the colouring of his imagery is rarely overcharged ; a certain 
redundancy, as some may account it, gives fulness, or what the 
painters would call impasto, to his style; and if it might not 
always conduce to effect on the stage, is on the whole suitable 
to the character of his composition.” We sustain a shock 
when we pass from this eulogy to the opinion of Charles lamb, 
that Massinger was vastly inferior in the higher branches of 
poetic art, not only to Ford and Webster, but to such writers as 
Dekker, Middleton, and Heywood. Lamb’s usual perspicuity 
seems to have forsaken him on this occasion, and we ought 
also to remember that to some extent Elia was incapacitated 
for the office of critic by virtue of his habit of conceiving strong 
literary affections. Sir Walter Scott, who had much more 
clearness of vision in certain branches of literature than Lamb, 
gives an unmistakably high verdict on the claims of Massinger. 
He observes that, “although Massinger’s plays are altogether 
irregular, yet he well understood the advantage of a strong and 
defined interest; and in unravelling the intricacy of his in- 
trigues, he often displayed the management of a master. Art, 
therefore, not perhaps in its technical, but in its most valuable 
sense, was Massinger’s as well as Jonson’s, and, in point of 
composition, many of his plays are not unworthy of Shake- 
speare. Were we to distinguish Massinger’s peculiar excel- 
lence, we should name that first of dramatic attributes, a full 
conception of character, a strength in bringing out, and con- 
sistency in adhering to it. He does not, indeed, always intro- 
duce his personages to the audience in their own proper 
character; it dawns forth gradually in the progress of the 
piece, as in the hypocritical Luke or the heroic Marullo. But 
upon looking back we are always surprised and delighted to 
trace, from the very beginning, intimations of what the per- 
sonage is to prove as the play advances.” Comprehensive as 
this deliverance is, there still remains many things to be said 
touching the dramatist, which may fairly be left to suggest 
themselves, as we examine more in detail the texture of his 
work. 

Unquestionably one of Massinger’s finest tragedies is “ The 
Virgin Martyr,” which was also among his earliest; but in 
considering it we are faced by the tantalizing fact that it is 
now impossible to point out the precise amount of assistance he 
received from Dekker, who collaborated with him on this occa- 
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sion. Dekker’s talent has been greatly over-estimated, though 
he does now and then show evidence of undoubted high 
poetic ability. Lamb, however, lauds him too highly when he 
declares that he had poetry enough for anything. One of the 
scenes which he especially praises, that between Angelo and 
Dorothea, is much more likely to have been the work of 
Massinger than of Dekker. The play opens well and with a 
good deal of spirit with the interview between Theophilus, 
the zealous persecutor of the Christians, and his evil spirit 
Harpax. The nature of Theophilus may be gauged in this 
address to the Emperor Dioclesian, when the former assures 
his master how he has overcome the natural feelings of 
humanity in his persecutions :— 


Theoph. There was a strange compassion in me, 
Between the impartial office of a judge 
And pity of a father; to help justice, 
Religion stept in, under which odds 
Compassion fell-—yct still I was a father. 
For even then, when the flinty hangman’s whips 
Were worn with stripes spent on their tender limbs, 
I kneel’d and wept, and begg’d them, tho’ they would 
Be cruel to themselves, they would take pity 
On my grey hairs. Now note a sudden change, 
Which I, with joy, remember ; those whom torture 
Nor fear of death could terrify, were o’ercome 
By seeing of my sufferings, and, so won, 
Returning to the faith that they were born in, 
I gave them to the gods. And, be assured, 
I that used justice with a rigorous hand 
Upon such beauteous virgins, and mine own, 
Will use no favour where the cause*commands me 
To any other; but, as rocks, be deaf 
To all entreaties. 


To this succeeds the love-making of the Emperor’s 
daughter Artemia to Antoninus; the latter, however, being 
in love with Dorothea, the virgin martyr. The action of the 
drama is in every respect excellent, the muse of the dramatist 
exhibiting no symptoms of weariness. Artemia accidentally 
discovers the love of Antoninus for Dorothea, and becomes his 
sworn enemy. Antoninus, being aware of the august presence, 
is filled with terror; but Dorothea rebukes him in lines which 
will instantly call to mind similar expressions in Shakespeare :— 
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Dor. That fear is base 
Of death, when that death doth but life displace 
Out of her house of earth; you only dread 
The stroke, and not what follows when you're dead ; 
There’s the great fear indeed. Come, let your eyes 
Dwell where mine do, you'll scorn their tyrannies. 


Theophilus sets his daughters to persuade Vorothea from 
the faith ; but instead of this, she makes converts of them to 
Christianity. The father kills them with his own hands in his 
extreme rage, and then prepares to torture and slay Dorothea. 
Before doing so, he endeavours to procure her perjury, to 
which appeal she responds in the following fine passage of 
eloquence :— 


Dor. Thou fool ! 
That gloriest in having power to ravish 
A trifle from me I am weary of. 
What is this life to me P—not worth a thought ; 
Or, if it be esteem’d, ’tis that I lose it 
To win a better. Even thy malice serves 
To me but as a ladder to mount up 
To such a height of happiness, where I shall 
Look down with scorn on thee, and on the world ; 
Where, circled with true pleasures, placed above 
The reach of death or time, ’twill be my glory 
To think at what an easy price I bought it. 
There’s a perpetual spring, perpetual youth ; 
No joint-benumbing cold, or scorching heat, 
Famine, nor age, have any being there. 
Forget, for shame, your Tempe ; bury in 
Oblivion your feign’d Hesperian orchards ; 
The golden fruit, kept by the watchful dragon, 
Which did require a Hercules to get it, 
Compared with what grows in all plenty there, 
Deserves not to be named. The Power I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby, or the 
Elysian shades ; for He hath made his bowers 
Better in deed,’than you can fancy yours. 


The fifth act is full of dash and spirit. In the first scene, 
Theophilus appears in a reverie, disturbed by the remembrance 
of his numberless crimes, and to him enters Harpax to bear 
the persecutor away to hell; but the good spirit Angelo has 
previously been and presented him with flowers sent from the 
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other world by the martyred Dorothea. Theophilus has under- 
gone a change, and defies Harpax; he is therefore brought 
before Dioclesian to answer for his departure from Pagan 
opinions. He readily, however, goes to the torture, professing 
his devotion to the despised Nazarene. Dorothea appears at 
the execution, and Angelo holds out a crown to Theophilus, 
who dies triumphantly. Of this play, in spite of the numerous 
corrections which are recorded against it, I can scarcely speak 
too highly. From internal evidence, one would gather that 
there is very little in it which does not belong to Massinger. 
It is rather strange, considering it is a general favourite 
both with the illiterate and the erudite, that it should not be 
chosen for popular representation. It combines all the 
elements of dignity, eloquence, earnestness, and grandeur. 

Of ‘‘ The Unnatural Combat”? much cannot be said, ex- 
cept that it appears to be an “ unnatural combat” with cir- 
cumstances on the part of the author. The plot is meagre, 
and one with which, since its day, we have been rendered too 
familiar by commonplace novels. Yet it affords Massinger the 
opportunity for one of his finest similes, when Malefort, the 
Admiral of Marseilles, observes :— 


I rest 
Well satisfied in myself, being assured that 
Extraordinary virtues, when they soar 
Too high a pitch for common sights to judge of, 
Losing their proper splendour, are condemn’d 
For most remarkable vices. 


The tragedy is composed without prologue or epilogue, or, 
indeed, any serious reasonable grounds whatever. It is not 
beneath the average of the dramas of Heywood, nor is it above 
them. ‘The appearance of the ghost of young Malefort, lead- 
ing in the shadow of a lady with a leprous face, is very 
dramatic; but what is striking in this drama is very un- 
pleasant, and what is pleasant is not very striking. So that 
we are shut up with the one conclusion of admiring only the 
ingenuity of the author, and that is scarcely a sufficient merit 
to sustain the reputation of a dramatist who had written the 
tragedy which we have only just previously examined. 

When we come to consider “‘ The Duke of Milan,” there is a 
different story to tell. One intelligent critic who has lately 
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written upon the Elizabethan dramatists,* describes this as by 
far his greatest drama; but I am afraid this is the language 
rather of exaggeration, begotten, partly, by the reputation 
Massinger had already won for this play, and partly by the 
desire to accept the usual recognition of its genius without too 
close an examination of other works by the same hand. Un- 
doubtedly it does exhibit a wonderful strength and energy, and 
in many places reminds us of the Hercules of the Elizabethan 
drama; but it has more carelessly-executed scenes than many 
other plays by the same writer, and its rugged outlines are too 
often disfigured by weaknesses and eccentricities of style 
which are absent from the more matured and* tranquil pen. 
Massinger had an admirable topic, but he lacked that infusing 
force which would have distinguished the treatment of it 
either by Shakespeare or Marlowe. The more vigorous kind of 
dramatic writing was not so natural to him as with the sublime 
spirits just named, and precisely to that extent he failed to 
make his finest tragedies reach the height of a ‘‘ Hamlet” or a 
“ Faustus.” The naturalness with which the melancholy fate 
of the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare’s tragedies is worked 
out is absent from Massinger’s effort in “ The Duke of Milan,” 
and at its conclusion we find ourselves in the position of those 
readers of nineteenth-century fiction who complain that a start- 
ling denouement is led up to which might easily have been 
avoided by a little care on the part of the dramatist. Now, 
although the plot of “‘ Othello” is of so slight a texture, it 
would be impossible for any reader or spectator of the play 
to imbibe the idea thus inculcated. The simplest incidents 
are invested with the most tragical interest, for the very 
reason that they are not wrested or disturbed from their 
- natural sequence. ‘The master-hand is not so apparent in 
“The Duke of Milan,” though the individual scenes attain 
to a degree of realistic force which we rarely meet with in 
their author. One thing with regard to Massinger and his 
drama is entirely in his favour—there appears to be little doubt 
that it was one of his earliest works, though it suggests a 
problem for reflection in that he should afterwards have so 
fallen away in merit as regards conception—with the excep- 
tion of one or two plays—from his earlier work. Glance 


* “Characteristics of English Poets. From Chaucer to Shirley.” By W. 
Minto, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
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at some of the isolated passages in this particular play. 
Marcelia assures Sforza, the Duke of Milan, of the nature of 
her love in the following lines :— 


Mar. Do not feed 
Those jealous thoughts ; the only blessing that 
Heav’n hath bestow’d on us, more than on beasts, 
Is, that ’tis in our pleasure when to die. 
Besides, were I now in another’s power, 
There are so many ways to let out life, 
I would not live, for one short minute, his ; 
I was born only yours, and will die so. 


The complications which arise in consequence of this ill-fated 
love do not move us in an extraordinary manner, though there 
is sufficient interest to raise the tragedy almost into the first 
rank of such compositions. It demonstrates the width and 
capacity of Massinger’s mind to have conceived such a play at 
an early age. We find a nobility and dignity in Sforza which 
are really noticeable, and which place the whole drama upon a 
lofty scale of merit ; when in the direst straits (as should be 
the case with all tragic personages) the Duke shines forth most 
conspicuously as a brave and indomitable character; while 
Marcelia, also, under the stress of adversity, is no mean repre- 
sentative of the heroic and enduring woman. Francisco is a 
character whose clever delineation demands ample recognition, 
and he follows his revenge with singular nerve and determina- 
tion. For simple pathos, nevertheless, there are few passages 
in Massinger to excel this lament of Sforza over the body of 
Marcelia :— 


Sfor. Carefully, I beseech you, 
The gentlest touch torments her ; and then think 
What I shall suffer. O you earthly gods, 
You second natures, that from your great mastev, 
Who joined the limbs of torn Hippolitus, 
And drew upon‘himself the thunderer’s envy, 
Are taught those hidden secrets that restore 
To life death-wounded men! You have a patient, 
On whom to express the excellence of art, 
Will bind even heaven your debtor, though it pleases 
To make your hands the organ of a work 
The saints will smile to look on, and good angels 
Clap their celestial wings to give it plaudits. - 
How pale and wan she looks! O pardon me, 
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That I presume (dyed o’er with bloody guilt, 
Which makes me, I confess, far, far unworthy), 
To touch this snow-white hand. How cold it is! 
This once was Cupid’s fire-brand, and still 

‘Tis so to me. How slow her pulses beat, too! 
Yet in this temper she is all perfection, 

And mistress of a heat so full of sweetness, 

The blood of virgins, in their pride of youth, 
Are balls of snow or ice compared unto her. 


The lesson of the tragedy—viz., the unsatisfactory and 
transient character of human lust—is vividly taught. In this 
one prominent instructive ingredient the play may well-nigh 
be placed on a parallel with that immortal tragedy of a greater 
mind, which illustrates the unmitigated evils that may accrue 
from jealousy. 

«The Bondman” serves to remind us that Massinger lived in 
- an age which was not distinguished for its purity; and it is 
gratifying to think that very little of this tragedy can be laid 
to his door. Considering the general purity of his writings, 
we may fairly assume that the one or two gross scenes which 
are found in this play are not due altogether to Massinger, 
but to the lewd imagination of some coliaborateur, whose 
assistance, from some cause or other, he was compelled to 
invoke. Such must surely have been the case with regard to 
the scene between Asotus and Corisca, which is altogether 
foreign both to the previous and later conceptions of Mas- 
singer. And yet there are scenes which would not do dis- 
credit to any Klizabethan playwright in this drama, which 
fully lift it up beyond the plain of mediocrity. The subject is 
unhappy (which, by the way, is a matter of somewhat too 
frequent occurrence with the author), but he struggles against 
it manfully, and rewards us for the toil of wading through 
passages which might well have remained unwritten. Marullo 
shows a worthy courage in fighting against odds, and Leo- 
sthenes attracts our sympathy when he thus addresses Cleora, 
after unbinding her eyes :— 


40st. Now I behold 
True light indeed ; for, since these fairest stars, 
Cover’d with clouds of your determinate will, 
Denied their influence to my optic sense, 
The splendour of the sun appeared to me 
But as some little glimpse of his bright beams 
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Convey’d into a dungeon, to remember 

The dark inhabitants there how much they wanted. 
Open these long-shut lips, and strike mine ears 
With music more harmonious than the spheres 
Yield in their heavenly motions ; and if ever 

A true submission for a crime acknowledged, 

May find a gracious hearing, teach your tongue 

In the first sweet articulate sounds it utters, 

To sign my wish’d-for pardon. 


“The Renegado,” a tragi-comedy, appears to have had the 
good fortune of being often acted at Drury Lane, and doubt- 
less there is much of the verve in it necessary to the enjoyment 
of a mixed audience; but I confess that, with the exception 
of one or two studies of individual character, it seems to me 
to be almost bald of dramatic interest. It conveys some 
excellent moral lessons, as when the most celebrated of the 
dramatis persone, a sesuit, observes of fortune :— 


Fran. You give too much to fortune and your passions, 
O’er which a wise man, if religious, triumphs. 
That name fools worship ; and those tyrants, which 
We arm against our better part, our reason, 
May add, but never take from, our affections. 


The same authority assures us that ‘a wise man never 
attempts impossibilities.” On the strength of this character 
of a Jesuit, and sundry other passages in Massinger, some 
commentators have come to the conclusion that the dramatist 
was a Roman Catholic; but, in truth, twenty different hypotheses 
might be constructed as to his character with equally reason- 
able or unreasonable grounds, which we feel justified in reject- 
ing, even without examination. It is, indeed, no more than the 
old story of each reader attempting to extract from Shakespeare 
evidence that he was a devotee of his own particular views. 
I, for one, rejoice that, as regards our finest intellectual pre- 
decessors, such speculations have always failed, for one cannot 
perceive how the world’s progress would be aided by any 
individual triumph of opinion. It is the peculiar province of 
the dramatist to hold the scales of human experience evenly 
balanced ; and a manifest bias on his part would only detract 
from his value in the eyes of that posterity to whom he appeals. 

“The Parliament of Love’’ is a comedy, having for its subject 
the institution of a court of justice for swains whose mistresses 
should reject their service. It is not in any particular remark- 
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able, save that it would alone serve to dispel the singular idea 
that Massinger was destitute of humour. The play is written 
in an easy, sprightly manner, and the proceedings of the court 
for mirth intended are, on occasion, mirth-provoking. “ The 
Roman Actor,” which was published in 1629, is a fine tragedy. 
Amongst others, Ford testified to its merits by commendatory 
verses ; and Taylor, the actor, who originally took the part of 
Paris, affirmed it to be “‘ the best of many good.” Massinger 
himself declared that he ‘ever held it as the most perfect 
. birth of his Minerva.” Betterton revived the tragedy, and 
took the part of Paris, in which he became very famous. The 
play, therefore, comes to us with good credentials, and it 
amply warrants them. ‘There is scarcely a weak scene in the 
whole tragedy, while the writing is more even than we are 
accustomed to expect from Massinger. The conception of 
Cesar, cold, cruel, and imperious, is admirable, and the life of 
the Capitol is reproduced with wonderful force and truthful- 
ness. Parthenius, the Emperor’s freedman, having offered 
him advice, and recommended private executions (if they must 
have such great numbers of these bloody orgies), Cesar thus 
replies :— 
Ces. Hence, pale-spirited coward ! 

Can we descend so far beneath ourself, 

As or to court the people’s love, or fear 

Their worst of hate ? Can they, that are as dust 

Before the whirlwind of our will and power, 

Add any moment to us? Or thou think, 

If there are gods above, or goddesses, 

But wise Minerva, that’s mine own, and sure, 

That they have vacant hours to take into 

Their serious protection, or care, 

This many-headed monster? Mankind lives 

In few, as potent monarchs, and their peers : 

And all those glorious constellations 

That do adorn the firmament, appointed, 

Like grooms, with their bright influence to attend 

The actions of kings and emperors, 

They being the greater wheels that move the less. 


In the same powerful scene, two senators, Rusticus and 
Sura, are brought before the Emperor and are condemned to 
death. ‘The senators defy Cesar, and the following passage 
is but one of many infused with the same large amount of 
passion and spirited declamation :— 
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ust. We live to deride thee, our calm patience treading 


I Upon the neck of tyranny. That securely 

i As ’twere a gentle slumber, we endure 

: Thy hangman’s studied fortunes, is a debt 

i We owe to grave philosophy, that instructs us 


The flesh is but the clothing of the soul, 
Which growing out of fashion, though it be 
Cast off, or rent, or torn, like ours, ’tis then 
Being itself divine, in her best lustre. 
But into such as thou, that have no hopes 
Beyond the present, every little scar, 
The want of rest, excess of heat or cold, 
That does inform them only they are mortal, 
Pierce through and through them. 

Ces. We will hear no more. 

Rust. This only, and I give thee warning of it: 
Though it is thy will to grind this earth 
As small as atoms, they thrown in the sea too, 
They shall deem re-collected to thy sense :— 
And, when the sandy building of thy greatness 
Shall with its own weight totter, look to see me 
As I was yesterday, in my perfect shape ; 
For [ll appear in horror. 

Ces. By my shaking 
I am the guilty man, and not the judge ; 
Drag from my sight these cursed ominous wizards, 
That, as they are now, like to double-faced Janus, 
Which way soe’er I look, are Furies to me. 
Away with them! First show them death, then leave 
No memory of their ashes. 1’ll mock Fate! 
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Paris, the actor, plays in the palace, and without knowing 
it wins the love of the Empress Domitia. Cesar becomes 
racked with doubts as to the constancy of his consort, and 
gives way to despair. He awaits his opportunity, and dis- 
covers Domitia making wanton love to Paris in the gardens of 
the palace. From this point to the close the tragedy is instinct 
with fervour. Cesar himself will be the executioner of Paris. 
In the fifth act we have the apparition of the senators, and 
the consequent terror of the Emperor, as he is aware of the 
approach of his fatal hour. He exclaims in his anguish— 





Let proud mortality but look on Cesar, 
{ Compassed of late with armies, in his eyes 
Carrying both life and death, and in his arms 
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Fathoming the earth; that would be styled a god, 
And is, for that presumption cast beneath 

The low condition of a common man, 

Sinking with mine own weight. 


Shortly afterwards he falls by the hands of the conspirators. 

“The Great Duke of Florence” enjoyed a considerable 
share of the popular favour on its appearance, and may be 
easily adjudged a good acting play. It is full of poetic graces, 
of which a fair example may be found in the speech addressed 
by the tutor Charomonte to the Duke’s secretary respecting 
Sanazarro, the favourite of his Highness :— 


Char. Princes never more make known their wisdom, 
Than when they cherish goodness where they find it ; 
They being men, and not gods, Contarino, 

They can give wealth and tities, but no virtues: 
That is without their power. When they advance, 
Not out of judgment, but deceiving fancy, 

An undeserving man, howe’er set off 

With all the trim of greatness, state, and power, 
And of a creature even grown terrible, 

To him from whom he took his giant form, 

This king is still a comet, no true star ; 

And when the bounties feeding his false fire 
Begin to fail, will of itself go out, 

And what was dreadful proves ridiculous. 

But in our Sanazarro ’tis not so, 

He being pure and tried gold; and any stamp 
Of grace to make him current to the world, 

The duke is pleased to give him, will add honour 
To the great bestower; for he, though allowed 
Companion to his master, still preserves 

His majesty in full lustre. 


The story of the comedy, which is one of love, is ad- 
mirably evolved. There is a noble vein in the Duke, who 
after fallimg himself a victim to the beauty and attractions of 
the incomparable Lidia, yields her to his nephew, on discover- 
ing their mutual attachment. ‘The play is also noticeable for 
its vigorous portraitures of humanity, which are true creations 
of manhood and womanhood, and not the mere creatures of a 
name and habitation. ‘The same observation applies to “ The 
Maid of Honour,” in which is set forth the career of Camiola, 
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who is sought by Bertoldo, the Knight of Malta, but refuses 
him to enter a convent, after discovering that he has become 
entangled with Aurelia, Duchess of Sienna. We agree with 
the leading character in the play, when she thinks there is 
nothing 


Upon this stage of life to be commended, 
Though well begun, till it be fully ended. 


There is a very powerful scene when Camiola is informed 
by messengers that Bertoldo has been taken prisoner fighting 
against the Duchess, and that the King (whose natural brother 
he is) will not ransom him. She passionately exclaims— 


Cam. Will it ever be 
That to deserve too much is dangerous, 
And virtue, when too eminent, a crime ? 
Must she serve fortune still, or, when stripped of 
Her gay and glorious favours, lose the beauties 
Of her own natural shape? O, my Bertuldo, 
Thou only sun in honour’s sphere, how soon 
Art thou eclipsed, and darken’d! not the nearness 
Of blood prevailing on the king ; nor all, 
The benefits to the general good dispens’d, 
Gaining a retribution! But that 
To owe a courtesy to a simple virgin 
Would take from the deserving, I find in me 
Some sparks of fire, which, fann’d with honour’s breath, 
Might rise into a flame, and in men darken 
Their usurp’d splendour. Ha! my aim is high, 
And for the honour of my sex to fall so, 
Can never prove inglorious. 


The wealth of individual character, and the strength of 
the situations in this and other pieces by Massinger, make it 
extraordinary that the dramas should not be frequently played 
in modern times, seeing that we experience such a dearth of 
original talent, both in comedy and tragedy. “The Picture” 
is professedly a piece of Hungarian history, and relates how 
one Mathias, a knight of Bohemia, in setting forth upon an 
expedition, receives a picture of his wife from a magician, 
which is to change its colour and texture should she prove 
unfaithful. The queen, through malice to the knight’s wife, 
employs two courtiers to corrupt her. They fail, but the 
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picture in Mathias’s possession changes, and the circumstance 
fills him with horror, till in the end his doubts are dispelled, 
and his wife’s complete purity is thoroughly established. The 
plot is striking and novel, and its progress is traced with 
fluency and ease. ‘‘The Emperor of the Hast” is a drama 
charged with many fine and noble sentiments, Shakespearian 
in expression ; as, for instance, when Athenais, afterwards the 
Empress, thus addresses the kinsman of Theodosius :— 


As you have 
A soul moulded from heaven, and do desire 
To have it made a star there, make the means 
Of your ascent to that celestial height 
Virtue, wing’d with brave action: they draw near 
The nature and the essence of the gods, 
Who imitate their goodness. 


This play, which is full of merit, could not at first it appears 
procure a representation, but the Court having specially inter- 
posed in its favour, its production became a matter of repeated 
occurrence. 

It would be a work of supererogation almost to criticise 
at this day—seeing that the comedies themselves have been 
produced so constantly in more modern times—* A New Way 
to Pay old Debts,” and “The City Madam.” Both are clever 
and brilliant, and all who have either read them or seen them 
produced on the stage, will agree with Hallam, that Sir Giles 
Overreach in the former is an original, masterly, and inimitable 
conception, and sufficient of itself to establish the rank of 
Massinger in this great province of dramatic art, comedy ; 
while “The City Madam” has equally distinguished herself 
for individuality. In the whole range of the dramatist’s works 
we find indeed no characters upon which he has expended so 
much strength ; and yet there are plays which exceed the two 
named for poetic merit and excellence of construction. They 
will, however, never cease probably to have a frequent stage 
representation, for they combine just those elements of interest, 
wonder, humour, and surprise that must render all such come- 
dies immortal. 

Passing by three plays (“The Guardian,” “A Very 
Woman,” and “ The Bashful Lover”) I must pause for a few 
moments at “The Fatal Dowry.” In this tragedy Massin- 
ger had the assistance of Nathaniel Field; and many years 
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afterwards Nicholas Rowe was not ashamed bodily to take its 
backbone, and by this judicious or injudicious borrowing, to 
produce “The Fair Penitent,” one of that Poet Laureate’s 
best productions. Cumberland, the dramatist, wrote a fine 
eulogy upon Massinger’s play, and it fully warrants the epithet 
of masterly. Other people besides Rowe have not disdained to 
borrow from this tragedy ; the idea in the following passage has 
been made use of by Byron, and the later poets; one of the 
characters recommends Noyall, jun., to put away a looking- 
glass in which he is immoderately fond of gazing upon his own 
features— 


Put it by, 
Lest thou, dear lord, Narcissus-like, should’st doat 
Upon thyself, and die; and rob the world 
Of nature’s copy, that she works form by. 


One could imagine also that Carlyle had read this drama before 
writing “ Sartor Resartus,”’ for we have this remarkable de- 
liverance from one of the characters respecting “ the philosophy 
of clothes,’ a foreshadowing of the later and fuller »manifes- 
tation—‘* What fouler object in the world, than to see a young, 
fair, handsome beauty unhandsomely dighted, and incon- 
gruently accoutred? or a hopeful chevalier unmethodically 
appointed in the external ornaments of nature? for, even, as 
the index tells us the contents of stories, and directs to the 
particular chapters, even so does the outward habit and super- 
ficial order of garments (in man or woman), give us a taste of 
the spirit, and demonstratively points (as it were a manual note 
from the margin) all the internal quality and habiliment of the 
soul; and there cannot be a more evident, palpable, gross 
manifestation of poor, degenerate, dunghilly blood and breed- 
ing, than a rude, unpolished, disordered, and slovenly outside.” 
So that the world has always been largely governed by the 
tailor, after all. 

“ Believe as you List,’’ which, as I have already pointed 
out, has only recentiy been discovered and published, is a fine 
piece of composition. Unfortunately the manuscript was in- 
complete, and a hiatus is a matter of frequent occurrence. 
Had the play not been thus mutilated, it must unquestionably 
have been regarded as one of Massinger’s greatest works. 
Kven now there is much to admire and enjoy, and there is 
scarcely a page upon which we cannot find notable things. 
Take a passage at random; f'laminius, Roman ambassador 
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at Carthage, addressing the tutor of the King of Bithynia, 
says :-— 


A wise forecast in the managing 
Worldly affairs is the true wisdom—rashness, 
The schoolmistress of idiots. You well know 
Charity begins at home, and that we are 
Nearest unto ourselves. Fools build upon 
Imaginary hopes, but wise men ever 
On real certainties. A tender conscience, 
Like a glowworm, shows a seeming fire in darkness, 
But, set near to the glorious light of honour, 
It is invisible. As you are a statesman— 
And a master in that art—you must remove 
All rubs, tho’ with a little wrong sometimes— 
That may put by the bias of your counsels 
V'rom the fair mark they aim at. 


The picture of Antiochus, the fugitive King of the Lower 
Asia, in this drama, is one surrounded by singular pathos, 
while the preservation of his dignity, amidst all his reverses and 
misfortunes, is one of the cleverest pieces of workmanship for 
which the dramatist can receive credit. 

One comedy only, “‘ The Old Law,” remains to be cited and 
acknowledged. It is stated that in its composition Massinger 
had the assistance of Middleton and Rowley. It is, without 
doubt, an admirable comedy ; but Lamb, who was apparently 
animated by a strange antipathy towards our author, again 
oversteps the mark in awarding it far too extravagant praise. 
He observes, respecting it, that “ there is an exquisiteness of 
moral sensibility, making one to gush out tears of delight, and 
a poetical strangeness in all the improbable circumstances of 
this wild play, which are unlike anything in the dramas which 
Massinger wrote alone. ‘The pathos is of a subtler edge. 
Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in his play, had both of 
them finer geniuses than their associate.” ‘Though good as 
regards action and plot, the play is much inferior to many 
already glanced at in the higher quality of imagination. Lamb, 
who for some reason or other, seems, as already observed, to 
have imbibed a violent dislike for Massinger, is unjust in his 
criticism on this |play, which cannot for a moment be compared 
with “The Duke of Milan” and other tragedies, in the com- 
position of which the dramatist received scarcely any or no 
co-operation. 
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It now only remains to offer one or two necessary gene- 
ralizations upon Massinger. ‘The author of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature ” thinks that ‘ the pantomimic characters and 
the extempore comedy of Italy may have had some influence 
even on our own dramatic poets,’ and Massinger amongst the 
number. He and other critics have observed that a passage in 
“«' The Emperor of the East,” agrees so closely with the Quack, or 
Empiric’s humorous notion in Moliére’s “ Malade Imaginaire,” 
that it is difficult to believe the coincidence accidental; and 
the probability is, not that either the French or English author 
borrowed from his brother, but that both drew from the same 
source—the Italian comedy. What lends colour to this plau- 
sible supposition is that Massinger was a student of Italian 
authors, and it is not unlikely, certainly not impossible, that 
from the south came occasionally the sources of Massinger’s 
happy inspiration. Additional evidence to confirm the assump- 
tion is discovered with regard to the great masterpiece of Eng- 
lish epic poetry ; for Mr. Disraeli observes that it was ‘‘ Andreini 
whose name must have the honour of being associated with 
Milton’s, for it was his comedy, or opera, which threw the first 
spark of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ into the soul of the epic poet— 
a circumstance which will hardly be questioned by those who 
have examined the different schemes and allegorical personages 
of the first projected ‘Drama of Paradise Lost;’ nor was 
Andreini, as well as many others of this race of Italian dra- 
matists, an inferior poet. ‘The Adamo of Andreini was a 
personage sufficiently original and poetical to serve as the 
model of the Adam of Milton. The youthful English poet, at 
its representation, carried it away in his mind. Wit, indeed, 
is a great traveller; and thus also the Empiric of Massinger 
might have reached us from the Bolognese ‘ Dottore.’” If 
Massinger really was indebted to Italian sources for some of 
his conceptions, he was, like Shakespeare, able to take the dia- 
mond in the rough and cut it to perfection. Whenever this is 
the case, it becomes a matter of minor moment where and 
when an author discovered his materials, except as an interest- 
ing item of literary research. It is the harpy of whom we 
most complain in literature—the writer who steals only to 
betray his clumsiness in the resetting of his filched materials, 
and who excites our indignation by marring that picture which 
in the original was excellently fair. . 

The dignity of Massinger’s style does not concea! the fact 
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that some of his characters exhibit an energy which is as 
repulsive as it is remarkable. But this was a concomitant of 
the period in which he lived, an eccentricity which generally 
distinguished the genius of the age. Love and ambition are 
not always tempered—the former by a chaste desire, the latter 
by purity of motive; yet Massinger does not stray into strange 
and dubious paths so frequently as many of his contemporaries. 
He has no passage, for instance, in the whole of his writings 
which is capable of exciting the revulsion of feeling we expe- 
rience on reading, in one of Ford’s most masterly tragedies, of 
the unlawful loves of Giovanni and Annabella. The same 
objection applies to Webster, who appears to have devoted 
himself to discovering or conceiving the most terrible deeds of 
which human nature can be guilty. M. Taine holds that “no 
one has equalled Webster in creating desperate characters, 
utter wretches, bitter misanthropes, in blackening and blas- 
pheming human life—above all, in depicting the shameless 
depravity and refired ferocity of Italian manners;” and his 
“Duchess of Malfi”’ is sufficient of itself to justify the state- 
ment. But if there be exhibited this strength of passion 
which is sometimes boisterous and malific, there is, on the 
other hand, frequently displayed a tenderness in the character 
of women which is truly admirable. The creator of the hawk 
and the eagle is also the creator of the linnet and the dove, 
and the song and the beauty of the latter afford us unmiti- 
gated satisfaction and delight. In the pages of our dramatist, 
if we have a Sforza, a Francisco, and a father who condemns 
his own daughter, we have also a Dorothea and a Lidia. 

To borrow a simile from nature, and one cognate with that 
used at the commencement of this article, the genius of Mas- 
singer does not so much resemble the great and swelling 
ocean, but rather the deep and placid lake. He reflects upon 
his surface the various phases of human nature, but is un- 
ruffled in the process. He has versatility, but not the versa- 
tility of the greatest minds; it is, if the expression may be 
used and understood, a versatility without variety. That is, 
the repertoire of his characters is large, and a substantial dif- 
ference is perceptible in his types; but his method is always 
one and the same. To read a play by Massinger is to know 
him as an artist; we can predicate what the other dramas will 
be as works of art without studying them. He varies little in 
his treatment whether he be writing tragedy or comedy. 
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There is not in him that fulness from which could emanate a 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and a ‘‘Hamlet.”? But it must 
also be said that he was able to stand alone; he borrowed no 
man’s plumes. I cannot sufficiently admire the generosity of 
his sentiments, and the evident sincerity of the man. There 
is a sense of satisfaction pervading the mind after reading his 
works which is grateful and healthful tothe spirit. Moreover, 
he is one of the purest of the older dramatists, and never writes 
with a willing and palpable bias towards obscenity. When all 
deductions have been made, there still remains from his hand 
a noble and enduring addition to the treasures of English 
literature. A study of him as one single orb in that galaxy 
of genius which made the age of Elizabeth more renowned 
than the enterprise of her navigators or the prowess of her 
warriors, is sufficient to demonstrate how prodigious the intel- 
lectual wealth of that period must have been, and to justify us 
in regarding it as the most illustrious in the literary annals of 
the world. 




















Hino Bixio. 
BY EVELYN CARRINGTON. 


+ 


In the autumn of the year 1847, Genoa was making ready to 
receive the King of Sardinia. There was nothing very remark- 
able in the fact of the King’s visit: it was the custom of the 
Sardinian monarchs to pass a month in the course of every 
year in that city of palaces. What was remarkable was, that 
Genoa should be at any pains to make ready to receive him. 
The proud republican city, whose affections lay enshrined in 
the memory of her past glories, had incessantly chafed under 
the yoke of her Savoyard masters; and heretofore she had 
suffered them to come and go without at all putting herself 
out to do them honour. There had been no love lost on one 
side or on the other. But now, from Etna to the Alps, a 
mighty transformation scene was at work in Italy. The Vision 
of Unity—foreseen by Napoleon as he gazed on the map of 
Europe at St. Helena—invoked, conjured by Genoa’s own 
great republican son, Giuseppe Mazzini—was dawning upon 
the peninsula; or, rather, was throwing up before it the rose 
crowns of day, unmistakable to eyes that would see, though 
wilfully declared to be but the night aurora by the wilfully 
blind. At the coming of that vision, old jealousies and hatreds 
deemed imperishable vanished out of sight, even as nocturnal 
mists roll off the mountains at the first rays of sunlight. The 
heart of Italy palpitated with the deep and strong hopes that 
are begotten of despair. What Genoa meant by going forth in 
her thousands to welcome the Sardinian King, was that hence- 
forward there was to be but one cause—that of Italy ; and but 
one cry—that of “ War to the foreigner!” We may be sure 
the King divined the meaning of these unaccustomed throngs, 
these unwonted cheers; but the people, half-suspecting it 
would be judged high treason to proclaim it, held their peace 
as concerned the common thought which had brought them 


there. Not altogether, however, for a youth more eager or 
5 
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more daring than the rest, rushed through the crowd, grasped 
the reins of Charles Albert’s horse, and thundered out, “ Sire, 
cross the Ticino, and we are all with you!” ‘This youth was 
called Nino Bixio. 

A name that will probably suggest few other associations 
to the ordinary English reader than perhaps a vague idea that 
its bearer was one of Garibaldi’s generals. For if one thing is 
more remarkable than the general goodwill with which the 
majority of Hnglishmen—at least, of late years—have watched 
the Italian movement, it is their profound ignorance of all 
relating to it. That the Marshal-President of the French 
Republic was the victor of Magenta, that the representative of 
Trastevere at Monte Citori took Palermo, they may be able to 
tell you; but should they be beguiled into giving further 
details, it is only too likely they will fall into the oddest mis- 
takes, and make a melancholy hotch-potch of dates and cir- 
cumstances. More usually, however, they will acknowledge 
their ignorance, and have the discretion to be silent. This is 
a state of things much to be regretted. No man can be said 
to have fully lived unless he be acquainted with his own times. 
The man whose world is bounded by the limits of his small 


surrounding circle, leads a life but one step removed from that 
of the intelligent dog or chimpanzee; whilst he who is wholly 
engrossed and absorbed in abstract pursuits, lives as an 
intellect, scaré@ly as a man; others are the ghosts of the past, 
or, mayhap, of the future. That one only who walks in the 
griefs and turmoil of the present, with his eyes open and his 
judgment clear, achieves a true right to say, with Sieyés, 


“ Pai vécu.” But, we must own, it is not wonderful that 


most people should have confused ideas about this century of 
Italian history. Its threads are so manifold and so involved, 
that it takes more time than Englishmen imagine they can 
afford to give to what they call “ foreign politics ” in order to 
unravel them ; and when this has been done, in all pains and 
patience, we yet find ourselves in a haze on many points, and 
are brought face to face with problems difficult, if not impos- 
sible, now to solve, and which, perhaps, never will be solved 
im a really satisfactory manner. This much for the impartial 
student. Of course, the convinced partisan—and we say it 
without blaming him—finds the task far easier, whatever may 
be the position he assumes. The future historian of Italy 
will have a splendid theme; will have for record martial 
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heroism, civic virtue, and sublime self-devotion, both collective 
and individual, unsurpassed in ancient or modern times, but 
he will have much to explain, much to reconcile. Such at- 
tempts as have been made to anticipate his work—the work of 
posterity—have not been attended by any signal success up to 
the present; and possibly we possess hardly a better way of 
arriving at a just general notion of the events which have 
constituted the creation of a new Italy, than that of following 
the lives of the men who have chiefly participated inthem. One 
of these men, an important, though not an absolutely principal, 
actor in the drama of Italian independence, was Nino Bixio, 
whose career it is our purpose to briefly sketch in the ensuing 
pages. : 

Like Garibaldi’s, the Bixio family sprung from Chiavari. 
Nino’s father migrated to Genoa, where he settled in a position 
of trust in the employ of a goldsmith ; he was an honest man, 


_ somewhat limited in mind and weakly in body. His wife was 


a woman of a very superior stamp, and was distinguished alike 
for great beauty and great good sense. It is worth noting 
that she was the intimate friend of Mazzini’s mother, one of 
the noblest of the noble company of Italian women, the Cor- 
nelias of medern Italy—the mothers of the Cairoli, of the 
Tosi, of the Rufini, and how many more unnumbered and 
unknown, yet no whit less worthy of undying fame than the 
Roman matron. Nino, as he was called—his bip)tismal name 
was Girolamo—the last of eight brothers, was born October 
2nd, 1821. Unhappily for him, his excellent mother died 
when he was nine years old; and though it was not long 
before his father married again, there was no one in the house 
from that moment who had energy or authority to keep order 
amongst turbulent boys, and a veritable reign of anarchy was 
the consequence. So Nino grew up to be a bad boy. All 


' things considered, the “bad boys” and the “ stupid boys ” 


have produced quite as respectable a quota of eminent men as 
the youthful models of primness and precocity. But into the 
why and wherefore of this we are not going now to enter. 
As regards poor Nino, he cannot be held solely responsible for 
his juvenile peccadilloes. He was, it is true, sent to half-a- 
dozen schools, one after another; but no one cared or con- 
cerned himself whether he got on well or ill; it was no one’s 
business to remember to pay the master, or to furnish the 
scholar with maps, school-books, or even paper—the boy was 
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reduced to writing his exercises on the back of the labelled 
cards of the goldsmith. His schoolfellows, with the cruel, 
quick instinct of the species, soon discovered the neglect with 
which Bixio was treated at home, and made a butt of him in 
consequence—the masters, it would seem, not disdaining to 
join in the game. Bixio was not the boy to stand this; he 
threw the inkstand at the master, and administered black eyes 
to the pupils; from being a butt, he became a terror. These 
early years must be taken into consideration when we form an 
estimate of his life as a whole; for the want of a softening and 
controlling influence during his boyhood, in addition to a 
temperament naturally hot-headed and a tongue naturally un- 
guarded, led him into trouble on sundry occasions in after 
years, when the exaggerations of popular report almost suc- 
ceeded in giving him the reputation of a sort of filibustering 
Fra Diavolo, who would cut off a man’s head as soon as say 
good morning to him—a reputation which we may as well here 
state, once for all, he did not deserve. 

At thirteen, Bixio cut short his school-days by going to sea 
as cabin boy on board a vessel bound for South America. His 
shipmates made fun of him upon a fresh score; they styled 
him scioetto—‘ little gentleman,” in the Genoese dialect, 
Altogether, he did not find the life highly congenial, and he 
ran away once or twice, but was caught by the captain, and in 
due time taken back to the port of Genoa. The family were 
apparently exceedingly anxious to get him off their hands, and 
therefore lost no time in enlisting him as a seaman in the Sar- 
dinian navy. ‘The reasons assigned for this step do not seem 
to have been very conciliatory, and the boy resisted, upon 
which he was coolly turned into the streets, where he was 
found some days later by the police, who forcibly deposited 
him on board the ship he was to serve in—on the whole, 
as matters stood, the best thing that could have befallen him. 
So some years elapsed, and, whether from reading Niccolini’s 
‘** Arnold of Brescia,” and other suggestive works of the same 
class, or it may be from forming the acquaintance of members 
of the society of Young Italy, the principles which were at once 
to govern and ennoble his life took possession of him: hence- 
forth he believed that Italy had a future, and that each of her 
sons was in duty bound to hasten its advent. He became 
serious and studious, and held himself in readiness to join in 
the struggle for national existence so soon as it should begin. 
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But serving as he did in the Royal Navy of Piedmont, he felt 
that his liberty of action was restricted, and he resolved, if 
possible, to change into the merchant service. ‘This plan in- 
volved a certain amount of expenditure, which he was not 
himself in circumstances to meet; he was, however, enabled 
to carry it out by the timely assistance of his brother Ales- 
sandro, who had already obtained a fair position in Paris. A 
remarkable man, this Alessandro Bixio, by the way—a physi- 
cian, naturalist, eronaut, journalist, and politician, im which 
last capacity he became the trusted friend of the chief French 
republicans, and a minister and diplomatic agent under the 
government of *48. He received the Legion of Honour, and, 
amongst other exploits, fought a duel with M. Thiers @ propos 
of the presidency of Louis Napoleon. Made prisoner at the 
coup d’état, he retired, after his release, from the political 
arena, and devoted himself to the interests of scientific agricul- 
ture and industrial enterprise upon a large scale. He was 
Nino’s senior by nearly twenty years, and he survives him. 

In 1846, Bixio with two companions, embarked in high 
spirits on an American merchant-ship, sailing for Sumatra. 
But their exuberance was considerably damped by the dis- 
covery that the captain of the vessel was a Quaker, whose 
endeavour it was to institute a rule, something between that 
of a Trappist monastery and of a Scotch Sabbath. Silence, 
meditation, and solemn faces, were the order of the day; and the 
three Genoese sailors, scarcely aroused from a mad-cap boy- 
hood, found themselves sorely out of their element. No sooner 
were they in sight of Sumatra, than they secretly decided to 
run away, or rather swim away, from the penitential vessel as 
best they might. One of the three, Parodi, observed that 
these waters were swarming with sharks, to which Bixio re- 
joined : “ What matter the sharks ?” and leapt in, followed by 
the others. It was a bright night; the shore seemed near ; 
but distance is deceptive at sea, and the further they swam the 
further it appeared to recede. Poor Parodi vanished beneath 
the water: exhaustion or a shark had finished his career; the 
two others were almost at the end of their strength when they 
descried a little sea-gull islet within a short space of them, and 
here, more dead than alive, they landed. They were perceived 
by the natives on the shores of Sumatra, who came out to 
fetch them, and who treated them kindly, but looked upon 
them as prisoners. A refusal to obey the mandates of their 
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captors would very probably have been followed by instant 
execution ; and the customs, social and religious, with which 
they were requested to conform at the Malayan court threatened 
to lead them into disagreeable predicaments, when the worthy 
Quaker Captain arrived as a deus ex machind, and carried off 
his runaways, much to their own relief. Thence they sailed to 
New York, where Bixio took service in the first vessel bound 
for Europe; and in 1847 we find him once more making an 
appearance in Genoa in the manner described at the opening 
of this notice. 

Those were the days of demonstrations. One followed 
upon the other in quick succession: in every Italian city each 
passing event or incident which could possibly take the im- 
press of a political significance was invested with it. Thus 
Mr. Cobden’s tour grew into the proportions of a quasi-royal 
progress ; thus at Genoa, when the news came of an insurrec- 
tion at Palermo, the people proposed a public thanksgiving in 
the Church of the Annunciation, and Goffredo Mameli—a boy- 
poet of infinite promise—dashed off this inscription :— 


“ A Dio 
Per la Vittoria del Popolo,”’ 


which Nino Bixio, clambering up over the church door, defi- 
antly fastened on the wall, that he who ran mightread. Thus 
again at Genoa, the King’s entry was made the occasion of a 
great political manifestation. ‘These demonstrations were no 
idle excuses for crowds and rhetoric; they sounded the key- 
note of the symphony soon to be played by the full orchestra 
of bayonet and cannon. 

On the 18th of March, 1848, Bixio and his friends heard 
of the revolution in Milan; the day after, he was on his way 
to the Lombard frontier. Raffaele Rubattino, whose name 
will occur again in these pages, paid for the diligence ticket 
which took the young volunteer to Cavo, for he possessed 
hardly a sou in the world. At Cavo a small nucleus of volun- 
teers was concentrated, where Bixio was shortly jomed by 
Goffredo Mameli and other of the patriotic youth of Genoa. 
Mameli parted from Bixio upon a summons from Mazzini to 
Milan. As a souvenir he gave his friend a little almanac in 
which to write a diary of the campaign. This almanac is stil! 
in existence, having been carefully preserved by Bixio for the 
sake of his friend ; and although the volunteer corps in which 
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he had enlisted did not have the chance of doing great things, 
his brief records are interesting, as denoting a curious maturity 
of judgment in military matters, for a seafaring youth without 
any special training or experience. The armistice of Salasco 
put an end, for the time, to the ardently wished-for and bitterly- 
disappointing Piedmontese “war with Austria.” The volun- 
teers were disbanded ; Garibaldi alone yet held out in the midst 
of universal dissolution. To him bixio went, and so began 
their long and fruitful connection. 

In the April of 1849, the assurance of amity tendered by 
General Oudinot in the name of his master, the President of 
the French Republic, procured a peaceful reception for the 
French troops which landed at Civita Vecchia. When the 
mask was lifted, the French general was in possession of the 
fortress, and resistance was impossible. Bixio was there; and 
burning with indignation he burst into the room where Oudinot 
and his staff were holding a council of war, and denounced 
“the infamy of one republic coming to assassinate another.” 
Oudinot replied with some platitude about the intruder being 
too young to understand the grave events which took them to 
Rome, and so the incident ended. Again the mask of friend- 
ship was resumed, but only to conceal still further bad faith. 
One month later, Louis Napoleon empowered the French envoy, 
Lesseps, to sign a convention with the Roman Republic, whereby 
the war was transformed into an alliance, and at the same time 
gave secret instructions to Oudinot to trample on the treaty 
thus signed, and break the truce. ‘Treachery characterized every 
step in the expedition ; but Louis Napoleon knew that he must 
carry it through at all hazards; he knew that the destruction 
of the Roman Republic was the death warrant of the French, 
and he was not the man to be frightened by the prejudice exist- 
ing against Judas. He thought he could overcome that, and 
he did overcome it for twenty years; but the Nemesis came at 
last both for him and for France, which, by the adroitness 
of one party, and the ineptitude of another, had become his 
accomplice. That Nemesis was the battle of Sedan, which 
sent the Italian troops to the Capitol. 

To return. It is not for us here to write the history of the 
heroic morituri te salutant, proffered to Italy from Rome. 
Bixio’s part in the defence is told in few words. He was 
Garibaldi’s orderly officer ; his right hand in a dozen brilliant 
engagements. On one occasion he had the good fortune to 
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make 300 French prisoners on his own account. In the action 
of the 3rd of June at the Villa Corsini, he was severely 
wounded. ‘ Write to my brother in France,”’ he cried, “ and 
tell him I am struck down bya French bullet.” The same day, 
the hospital to which he was taken received another wounded 
soldier, Goffredo Mameli. The poor boy died after intense 
suffering, during which he was constantly speaking of his 
country, and prophesying her future. His “ Fratelli d’ Italia ” 
is one of the most popular patriotic hymns of Italy, and an 
especial favourite with Garibaldi. We find this entry in Bixio’s 
diary: “ At half-past 7 a.m. on the 6th of July, 1849, in the 
hospital of the Trinita di Pellegrini, Goffredo Mameli yielded 
up his great soul !” 

It was not until after the fall of the city that Bixio was 
well enough to return to Genoa. Always a sailor at heart, 
he now devoted himself to the study of navigation, and ob- 
tained a captain’s certificate. But before seeking an appoint- 
ment, he consulted Mazzini as to whether he might consider 
himself “on leave” from the service of Italian Independence, and 
Mazzini answered, “No.” ‘Thus his departure was put off, till 


. the coup d’état of Napoleon dissipated all immediate prospect 


of a renewal of the struggle suspended beneath the walls of 
Rome and Venice. Bixio then re-entered the Genoese mer- 
chant service; but the more he saw of it, the further it fell 
short of his conception of what it ought to be. What he 
wanted, was a mercantile marine worthy of comparison with 
the old princely commerce of republican Genoa: worthy to 
compete, under the colours of a great nation—the Italy of the 
future—with the vast argosies of British trade. A man of 
action and energy in whatever he gave his mind to, he did not 
rest until he was in command of a fine clipper—the Goffredo 
Mameli— constructed under his own eyes, and destined to 
transact business with distant stations. The ship sailed from 
Genoa in 1855, bound for Melbourne, the first Italian vessel that 
ever took the direct route for Australia. A little while before 
leaving, Bixio married his relative Adelaide Parodi, who still 
lives. His marine venture had not the success it deserved ; 
and time hastening on, brought the year 1859, which sum- 
moned him to other work. 

The early part of 1859 was a period of the utmost suspense 
and anxiety for Italian patriots, A momentous crisis was 
plainly at hand; what would be its issue? There had been 
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enough of magnificent failures in Italy. Only eighteen months 
before, the pure-minded chivalrous Pisacane, Garibaldi’s pre- 
cursor in Naples, had added one more to the list. And in 
the January of the year previous, a fateful event had power- 
fully stimulated Napoleon’s considerations of “ Qu’ y a-t-il d 
faire pour V Italie?” Whilst waiting for the sword to be 
unsheathed, Bixio took up the pen and started a journal, for 
the purpose of advocating the temporary military dictator- 
ship of Piedmont. ‘ We will follow the Government, if the 
Government will lead.” Such was Bixio’s programme now, 
as it had been when he uttered the famous ‘‘ Cross the Ticino, 
and we are all with you.” It embodied the consistent con- 
viction of his life—a conviction inspired neither by any great 
partiality for the house of Savoy, nor by quite the feeling 
which suggested Dante’s phrase, ‘Fare Italia anche col 
diavolo!”? The fact was that Bixio did not attach very much 
importance to forms of government. He held that the question 
of Monarchy or Republic should be regulated by the political 
expediency of the moment. But it should not be forgotten 
that this expediency was that of Italy. Bixio, and those who 
think with him—we suppose the bulk of the Italian nation 
to be amongst them—do not deserve to be called base, selfish, 
or corrupt, for seeking the regeneration of their country in the 
manner they believed most likely to succeed, notwithstanding 
that to certain lofty minds the relinquishment of the republic 
may appear to be the negation of one section of a grand 
religious idea. 

If, however, Piedmont was to be followed, she must lead. 
“Arm! arm! forward! forward!” cried Bixio, day by day. 
“Do you want money?” he said. ‘Take it. Do you want 
men? ‘They are only waiting for you to call them.” And he 
added, with prescient wisdom, “the utilization of the whole 
available force of the nation will not be less, but-more impera- 
tive, in the event of a French alliance; for an alliance between 
the weak and the strong means the relations of servant and 
master. Had Piedmont, casting aside her fears of the revo- 
lutionary element in Italy, honestly and uncompromisingly 
accepted this advice, subsequent events might not have been 
what they were. 

When war was declared, Bixio followed Garibaldi and his 
fortune. What that fortune was we need not stay to relate. 
How the corps of 3,600 volunteers,—the cacciatori delle Alpi— 
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performed prodigy after prodigy, won Varese, San Fermo, 
defended the Stelvio, covered the Vatellina, how it almost 
contrived to draw off the world’s attention from the great ope- 
rations of the allied armies—all this has been told, and well told, 
in numberless records. Then came the thunderbolt of Villa- 
franca ; then came the demand for Italian provinces. A recent 
{talian writer has well pointed out the one grain of consolation 
which existed for Italy in all this sad disillusionment. ‘“ Had 
Napoleon III.,” he observes, “remained faithful to his first 
manifesto, ‘From the Alps to the Adriatic,’ the subjection of 
Italy to the French tutelage would have henceforth known no 
limit whatsoever.” As it was, that tutelage exercised a suffi- 
ciently baneful influence over the new kingdom. But the 
statement above cited is substantially correct; the treaty of 
Villafranca freed Italy from what would have been overpowering 
obligations. The cession of Nice and Savoy cancelled tle 
debt of gratitude incurred at Solferino and Magenta ; not the 
debt of heartfelt thanks due to the Frenchmen dead among the 
Lombard maize fields, but the debt of political allegiance to 
France, and in particular to Napoleon. France will not see 
this, but it is none the less true on that account. 

In the campaign of 1859, Bixio acted as major in the second 
battalion of Medici’s regiment. His position in that of 1860 
was one of far greater independence and importance. ari- 
baldi entrusted him with the delicate mission of superintending 
the embarkation of the ‘“‘ Thousand,’”? which had to be per- 
formed with the utmost promptitude, and under the guise of 
secresy. “Let us go, even with twenty men,” Garibaldi had 
said to Bixio, who was eager to be off, “ provided we go at 
once.” The ex sea-captain desired nothing better; he pushed 
on the business with all despatch, losing his temper, of course, 
fifty times a day, and not even taking notice of the wife and 
children he loved so well. At length the arms and ammunition 
were deposited upon an old hulk which lay in the port of 
Genoa, jammed in between two steaming vessels, the “ Pied- 
mont” and the “ Lombard,” belonging to Raffaelle Rubattino, 
the proprietor of the well-known Indian and Mediterranean 
lines of Italian mail steamers. Rubattino, good patriot, but 
at the same time cautious man of business, was quite willing 
his ships should be used, only they must be taken “‘ by force.” 
At dusk on the fourth of May, some forty of the-flower of the 
Garibaidians silently assembled upon the old hulk, and between 
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nine and ten o’clock, Bixio stepped on board and drawing from 
his pocket the kepi of a Lieutenant-Colonel, said, “ Gentlemen, 
trom this moment you are under my command; attend to my 
orders.” ‘The orders were to possess themselves, revolver 
in hand, of the two neighbouring steamers, to carry on board 
the cases of arms and ammunition, and to prepare for imme- 
diate departure. By early dawn the ships were under weigh 
for Quarto, where Garibaldi was awaiting them in the midst of 
his Thousand. In his latest work, “1 Mille,” he has given 
an account of this night-watch at Quarto. “ The stars shone out 
in all their southern splendour, and,” he says, “‘ an indefinable 
spiritual harmony seemed to make its presence felt. Who 
doubted the victory?” he exclaims. Not he, certainly. All 
who were gathered together on that occasion are witnesses 
to the serene tranquillity of his bearmg, the placid smile 
which from time to time lit up his countenance. His was the 
faith which moves mountains. But not all who were there 
assembled professed that faithh Some among that strange 
medley of veterans and children, of proscripts and soldiers of 
liberty from different lands, were not so assured of the success 
of the expedition which was going forth against fifty thousand 
picked Bourbon troops in Sicily, with a fleet to back them up. 
Some hoped for little but martyrdom. Some believed victory 
impossible, but said, with Sirtori, “ Where Garibaldi goes, 
we follow.” But all were quite at one in the resolve to 
“do or die,” and in that was their strength. 
The hours wore on, and the little throng stamped their 
feet upon the sea-shore with impatience. What if the ships 
did not come after all? What if they had been stopped or 
hindered in their passage? ‘“ Bixio and his companions are 
not the men to be foiled in what they undertake to do,” 
remarked the eldest of the Cairoli, “ with that angelic calmness 
of his.”” Many, however, have anxious faces.. Some look at 
their watches, others whisper, ‘“‘ Must we return as we came? ” 
But these harassing doubts and fears are suddenly changed to 
a tumult of satisfaction, for off the promontory appear, too 
visibly to be mistaken, the outlines of the “ Piedmont ” and | 
the “ Lombard,” and in less than two hours the Thousand, with | 
their chief, are safely embarked. 
It is little to say that the anxieties of the expedition were 
not ended, but begun; but it was shortly threatened with 
a danger that had not been counted on. The speed of the 
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two steamers was different—and Bixio, on the “‘ Piedmont,” 
had wholly lost sight of the ‘‘ Lombard,” when in the clear 
darkness of the May midnight he discerned an ominous black 
mass upon the water—obviously an enemy lying in wait! 
Bixio’s excitement was tremendous; mindful of certain last 
instructions he had received from Garibaldi, he decided upon 
his course of action, raised a desperate shout of alarm, desired 
the engine-man to put on all steam, and commanded the pilot 
to steer straight upon the redoubtable apparition. The volun- 
teers rushed on deck, clutching their arms, and re-echoing 
the cry of “‘ Board her! board her!” without much knowing 
what it meant. Bixio stood at the prow, ready to be first in 
the assault. They were within an ace of collision, when a 
sonorous voice sounded— 

“Capitano Bixio!—Garibaldi!” 

Bixio’s heart sank within him. He was just able to 
stammer out—“‘ General ! ” 

““ What are you about? Do you want to send us to the 
bottom ?”’ 

“General, I saw no signals.” 

“Eh! don’t you see we are in the middle of the enemy’s 
lines! Make for Marsaia.” 

“ All right, General.” 

So ended this historic dialogue. 

For Marsala they made. To this day, the strange fact of 
the landing being effected without the interference of the 
Neapolitan fleet remains unexplained. It has often been 
stated that the English squadron lay between the Garibaldians - 
and the Bourbon men-of-war ; but such was not in reality its 
position. It seems to us, however, certain, that the vicinity 
of the English iron-clads did deter the Bourbon commanders 
from attacking the “ Piedmont” and the “ Lombard,” though 
how, we do not pretend to understand. Possibly the Bourbons 
feared that a stray projectile might fall upon one of the houses 
along the coast hoisting the British flag, and that this might 
lead to English intervention. 

The “Thousand ” marched on Calatafimi, where the Royalists 
were entrenched in seven strong positions, and the most 
bloody encounter of the whole expedition ensued. Garibaldi 
had with him only the men he had brought in the steamers 
(by the way, not 1000 at all, but about 800), and such 
squadre of Picciotti—Sicilian insurgents, as had hitherto been 
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able to jom him: brave fellows they proved themselves on 
many future occasions, but they were at present totally unor- 
ganized, and not unsusceptible to panic. The plan was to 
carry each position at the point of the bayonet. At a certain 
juncture the struggle appeared hopeless ; the best had fallen, 
the ammunition was gone, the glaring Sicilian sun was 
wearing out the hardiest. The commander of the first com- 
pany, who had exposed himself all the day through with 
reckless gallantry, approached Garibaldi, and whispered in his 
ear, ‘‘ General, | fear we must retreat.” 

The chief started as if he had been stung by a scorpion, 
but on seeing who it was that addressed him, he answered 
gently, “‘ Never say that, Bixio. . . . Here we die.” 

“Sooner than hear those words, I had wished myself a 
hundred feet under the clod,” Bixio used to say, when he told 
the story. He made up his mind to hold his peace on the 
subject of retreating in future. 

““My sons,” said Garibaldi to the volunteers, “I require 
of you one last desperate charge. Five minutes’ rest, and 
then—forwards!”’ The time past, he cried, “To the bayonet !”’ 
and the whole little host repeating, “ Alla baieonetta! Viva 
Vitalia! Viva Garibaldi!” dashed up the mountain side. 
In a quarter of an hour Calatafimi was won! 

The taking of Palermo gave Bixio .an opportunity for 
greatly distinguishing himself, and Garibaldi acknowledged his 
services by publicly embracing him, and signalizing him for 
the enthusiasm of the people. “H una ricompensa che vale 
bene una croce”’ (“It is a recompense well worth a cross”), 
wrote Bixio to his wife. In the attack on Palermo he received 
what he called a slight contusion—a bullet in the ribs—which 
he extracted himself. When he could get about, he was 
despatched on the disagreeable though important mission of 
pacifying various districts of the island, where old feuds and 
rancours had, in the name of Socialism, given rise to deplorable 
excesses. Having conducted this business to the satisfaction 
of those who sent him, he and his division sailed for Calabria. 

Reggio was taken. It had been intended that Bixio should 
enter the town by a night surprise, but the alarm was given, 
and his column was greeted by a discharge of musketry. A 
horrible mélée followed in the darkness ; Bixio’s horse received 
a score of balls, and himself one in the arm. It was impossible 
to make out which were friends or foes; but finally the Regz 
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were driven back, and retired to the castle. Meanwhile, Gari- 
baldi had taken the commanding heights, and the castle 
surrendered in the course of the day; Bixio being deputed to 
sign the capitulation, the terms of which were extremely 
lenient, it being Garibaldi’s wish not unnecessarily to humi- 
liate the aged officer in command. In the evening, Bixio 
espied the enemy making a slow retreat, and hastened eagerly 
to Garibaldi to suggest a surprise. The latter bade him leave 
that for the morrow, and go and have his wound dressed. 
Bixio replied that he was “all right ;” to which he got the 
answer, “I suppose the balls that reach you are made of puff- 
paste.” The truth was, the chief was not a little proud of this, 
the most daring of his generals. 

The fate of the campaign which had thus planted the 
tricolor flag in the kingdom of Naples, August 22, 1860, was 
definitely decided, forty days later, by the battle of the 
Volturno. ‘Till then Garibaldi had indeed led his legions 
along the way to victory, but this way lay across an abyss 
bridged over, as it were, by last night’s ice. On the eve of 
the Ist of October the issue of the undertaking hung yet in 
the balance. The Neapolitans had collected in the fortress of 
Capua, a well-armed, well-equipped force of about 45,000 
men; they had brought Francis II. from Gaeta to witness 
what they thought to make their grand performance; they 
had chosen his birthday for its execution. Their troops were 
prepared to fight to the uttermost, and in fact did so. The 
“‘ veneral idea” of their plan was to break through the Gari- 
baldian lines, and march on Naples. These lines Garibaldi 
had sketched out a month before—-they stretched from San 
Angelo to Maddaloni, a distance of fourteen kilometres. In 
confiding to Bixio the positions he was to defend, the chief 
gave him one piece of advice—to look out that he kept them. 
Bixio answered, ‘‘ While we live they are safe.” 

The Volturno has been called Garibaldi’s greatest battle ; 
it certainly was Bixio’s. ‘The defence of Maddaloni was prac- 
tically a separate action from the fighting carried on at San 
Angelo and Santa Maria, and it was conducted by Bixio, alone 
and unaided. ‘The earliest assault of the Regi was made in 
the direction of Maddaloni, at about four a.m., they having 
come down from Capua under cover of the dense white 
mist which hung over the river. Some twelve hours later 
Bixio saw the last of them flying before his bayonets; and at 
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almost the same moment Garibaldi telegraphed to Naples— 
“Victory along all the line.’ The liberation of the Two Sicilies 
was an accomplished fact. 

Subsequently, in the passage of the Volturno, October 25, 
Bixio was thrown from his horse, and his leg broken. One 
present when he was brought to the ambulance describes him 
as coolly assisting the surgeon in setting the fractured limb, 
but grumbling at its putting him hors de combat, and desiring 
that his wife should not be told of the accident. This mishap 
brought to an end Bixio’s share in the campaign, in which he 
had fairly won the proud distinction of Secondo dei mille— 
second only to his chief. <A fortnight after, Garibaldi was 
back in Caprera, eating the potatoes he had planted in the 
spring. 

Bixio devoted the next six years to politics, and his speeches 
from his place in the Chamber of Deputies, whither he was 
sent by Genoa, his native city, contain much wise counsel and 
sound sense, expressed with a plainness and candour which, if 
not always very “ parliamentary,” were, at all events, eminently 
honourable to the speaker. In no respect a party man, he 
was alike respected by the Cavowrinit and the advanced 
Liberals, and was more than once called upon to act as inter- 
mediary between the two. In this character he was connected 
with a project formed in February, 1861, regarding which his 
able Italian biographer, Signor Guerzoni, brings to light some 
curious details. The Generals Microslawski and Klapka were 
at that time in Turin, for the purpose of acquiring the secret 
approval of the Government of a plan for the simultaneous 
emancipation of Venetia and Hungary, the chief features of 
which were :—1l. An insurrection, initiated in Transylvania ; 
2. The formation of a foreign legion commanded by Garibaldi, 
designed to effect a landing on the Adriatic coast; 3. Declara- 
tion of war against Austria by the Italian Government, so 
soon as the movement should be well set going. Bixio pre- 
sented the generals to Cavour, who listened favourably to the 
scheme, but insisted that a trustworthy person should be at 
once despatched to Hungary to sound the temper of the people. 
Bixio—who was the representative in the affair both of Gari- 
baldi and Cavour—requested his friend Signor Guerzoni to 
undertake this mission. Signor Guerzoni agreed, and it 
was arranged that he should be introduced to Cavour in a day 
or two, to receive final instructions prior to his immediate 
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departure for Hungary. This was the 24th or 25th of February, 
1861, “ L’ Homme propose, Dieu dispose.’ The morning fol- 
lowing, the great minister was reported to be slightly ailing ; 
in one or two days Europe was startled by the intelligence— 
“Cavour is dead.” Nothing more was heard or done about 
the plan, the particulars of which Signor Guerzoni for the first 
time makes public in his “ Vita di Nino Bixio.” 

In the campaign of 1866, Bixio found himself in command 
of a division of the regular army, which he had trained and 
disciplined to move like clockwork to his orders ; but barring 
a few minor actions in which it engaged with invariable suc- 
cess, this splendid body of men was given no chance of dis- 
tinction throughout the war. Had Bixio brought up his division 
during the battle of Custozza, it may be confidently con- 
jectured that it would have turned the fortune of the day ; but 
his pressing entreaty to be permitted so to do was met by a 
peremptory command to remain where he was. Thus the 
second Custozza was lost; thus the gallant army of new Italy 
fought with futile heroism from eight in the morning to five in 
the evening without ensembie, order, plan, or, to speak more 
accurately, with a plan the peculiarity of which was that it 
prevented any one from having any. A monument should be 
raised on the field of that battle with the inscription, “‘ Pray 
heaven the destinies of Italy be never again given in trust to a 
La Marmora !” 

How the untimely peace placed Custozza and Lissa beyond 
retrieval, when, under Cialdini, the main army was preparing 
to renew the conflict with far more promising conditions— 
when Medici had all but reached Trento, and the volunteers 
were making a goodly stand in the passes of the Alps—is a 
matter of history. Bixio’s letters of this period are melan- 
choly reading ; he was bitterly disheartened, even more as a 
seaman than as a soldier. ‘The disaster at Lissa cut him to 
the quick, so much the more because, with grave forebodings 
in his mind, he had implored the government to give the naval 
command to Garibaldi instead of to Persano, and he was con- 
vinced that had he been listened to, the chronicler of that 
event would lave had a different tale to tell. 

In 1870 Bixio was once again under fire, beneath the gates 
of Rome. He had hastened up to the Eternal City from Civita 
Vecchia, where the Papal commandant had capitulated to him, 
happily without a shot being fired. With the entry of the 
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Italian troops into Rome, the career of Bixio, the soldier of 
Italian independence, closed : the career of Bixio, the politician, 
may equally be said to have closed on the day he witnessed, 
with eyes moist with tears, an Italian parliament, opened by an 
Italian King, in Rome. ‘That hour he felt—not, indeed, that 
there was nothing more to do, but that his own work, the 
work of the revolution and the sword, was complete. It 
behoved him now, he thought, to devote what years remained 
to him to the interests of his family, and he believed that in 
pursuing this object he could at the same time render one last 
service to his countrymen in the shape of a needful and salu- 
taryexample. His mind was still full of the ideas that had been 
present with him when he sailed in the ‘ Goffredo Mameli ;” 
he had never tired of bringing them before the notice of the 
distinguished persons with whom he was brought in contact, 
and of the Chamber of Deputies. It was his constant convic- 
tion that Italy ought to have such a mercantile marine as would 
raise her to the position of a first-class commercial power. 
That in most respects she was essentially fitted to assume this 
position was not to be disputed; all that was required, in 
Bixio’s opinion, was the liberal encouragement of government 
and the growth of private enterprise. Among the innumerable 
benefits accruing from commercial greatness, Bixio well pointed 
out that not the least would be thé gradual absorption of a 
large portion of the vast class of déseuvrés, which is perhaps 
the worst curse inherited by Italy from ages of despotism. 
“ Are you aware,” he once bitterly exclaimed in the Chamber 
—‘‘are you aware in what we are superior to other nations ? 
In criminal statistics—in the 290,000 cases annually brought 
before Italian tribunals—in the number of the habitually idle. 
There is our superiority.” And the remedy he proposed to 
this state of things was that the government must stimulate 
production, animate commerce—above all, foster the mercan- 
tile marine. Had Bixio lived till now, he would gladly have 
acknowledged that a beginning—a very satisfactory beginning 
—had been made towards progress in these directions. The 
most recent reports from Genoa, in particular, are full of pro- 
mise. We learn that the crisis produced by the reckless 
system of speculation which was rife in 1874, has passed over 
without seriously affecting trade, which in several branches is 
highly flourishing. The direct importation of cotton through 


the Suez Canal may be mentioned as one of these branches ; 
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another is the shipbuilding trade, now extensively carried on 
not only for the supplies of Italy, but also for abroad. A 
third is that of coal-carrying, which the persevering energy of 
the Genoese shipowners is believed to be absorbing out of the 
hands of the merchants of this country. JBixio’s connection 
with this particular form’ of industry will be noticed in what 
follows. 

It was before the Franco-German war that Bixio had 
determined to embark once more in a mercantile enterprise. 
The feeling that he was growing an old man without having 
been able to lay up an adequate provision for his children 
became intolerable to him. ‘‘ Never mind the lads,” he used 
to say, “there will always be work for them; but for the 
girls—how are they to be married without something of a 
dowry? If from one moment to another I were to die, how 
are they to be educated and set up in life? For thirty years 
I have laboured for my country ; in the years I have yet to 
live it is my duty to work for my family, and there is no time 
to lose.” But with war came the possibility that Italy might 
have need of him; and, good citizen to the end, he delayed 
the execution of his project until the horizon was clear again. 
With the disappearance of this last hindrance, he allowed 
nothing further to stand in the way of its steady prosecution— 
not even the advice of his best and wisest friends. They, 
almost to a man, counselled him to remain in Italy; they 
urged upon him that he could ill be spared either in the 
Chamber or in the army; but when all arguments failed, and 
Bixio continued immovable, from the King downwards, all who 
loved and valued him helped his scheme forward to the best of 
their ability. 

Leslie and Co., of Newcastle, built the ship—a fine vessel 
of 2802 tonnage, appropriately named the “ Maddaloni.” The 
undertaking was looked upon almost in the light of a national 
enterprise, and many were the good wishes which accompanied 
the ship when she sailed from Messina, July 6, 1873, laden 
with coal for Porto Said. The captain-general, Bixio, soon 
proved that he had lost none of his sailor’s cunning. He was 
up at dawn, directing all himself, inventing work for the crew 
when none was pressing, out-piloting the pilot, enlivening the 
voyage with discourses on each spot of historic interest they 
passed. ‘The ‘ Maddaloni” was the first Italian vessel that 
conveyed coal through the Suez Canal. Wherever the ship 
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called, her captain was féted and welcomed, more especially at 
those stations where the Hnglish element predominated. From 
Porto Said they sailed to Singapore ; thence to Batavia. At 
Batavia, General Van Swieten proposed to Bixio an advan- 
tageous arrangement by which he should transport a body of 
Dutch troops to Atcheen, where they were required for active 
service. Bixio accepted the proposal, with no misgivings. 
But the ship had not gone far before cholera broke out among 
the troops. Arrived in the roads of Atcheen, Bixio begged 
<reneral Van Swieten to allow the men to be instantly landed, 
but the latter, it seems, on very insufficient grounds, refused. 
Thus they remained penned up on board, dying hourly ; and of 
course the epidemic spread from the passengers to the crew. 
Bixio heaped upon himself those impotent and irrational 
reproaches which man is ever loud with when, by what seems 
some strange irony of fate, he is made the blind instrument of 
his own undoing. But though half-maddened by sorrow and 
vexation, he was unwearying and unremitting in his endeavours 
to alleviate the sufferings of those around him ; the whole avail- 
able space on board, including the captain’s cabin, was tarned 
into a hospital. At length—December 7, 1873—the permission 
for the landing was granted. The effect was instantaneous ; 
the epidemic ceased asif by a miracle, and the sailors hastened 
to tear down the sad signs and vestiges of death and disease. 
But the tragedy was not played out. On December 9, Bixio 
remarked to the medical officer on board, that although he felt 
no precise ailment, he had a presentiment that his life drew to 
its close. “I grieve,” he said, ‘‘for my wife and the four 
children I leave behind. Had I been spared but for two years 
more, I should have been happier, for then the future of my 
dear ones would have been secure.” On the 14th he still did 
not suffer in any definite manner, but he insisted on dictating 
a letter conveying his last wishes to his family, his friends, and 
the officers of his ship. ‘This letter began— 

“ Dear Adelaide,—I feel that I am dying, and | die with 
the thoughts of you, and blessing you and my children. I 
quitted the army, which is dear to me, and I may say I also 
quitted Italy, which I hold yet dearer; but it seemed to me 
that, as father and husband, I owed this to you. I have done 
all that I could, in the sole intention of assuring the position 
of my babes Giuseppina and Riccarda, and my two boys Gari- 
baldi and Camillo. I had hoped that I should live long 
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enough to give them a good education, but life fails me, and 
nothing remains to me but to hope that the country I have 
served lovingly, and my King, Victor Emmanuel, whom | have 
served and loved as a good King, will not forget my family.” 
To his friends also he commends his family, ‘ which I leave in 
want.” Bixio read over the letter, and closed it. ‘‘ My poor 
family !” he exclaimed. On the 16th of December he died of 
cholera, on board the ‘‘ Maddaloni,’’ off Sumatra. 

His body was buried upon a small island, but it was dis- 
covered afterwards that the natives had dug it up and carried 
it away. It has since been stated that it was recovered by the 
Dutch troops, and there is some prospect of its being restored 
to his country. It was thus that Italy’s veteran patriot found 
a foreign grave upon those same Malayan shores which, as a 
sailor lad twenty-eight years before, he had reached breath- 
less and half dead, a runaway from the Quaker captain’s mer- 
chant vessel. His time was not come then. Fate had great 
things for him to do, and his destined work he lived to fulfil 
in true heroic fashion. At last now his life-labour ended sadly, 
but not ingloriously, for duty was still his beacon light. Those 
who cherish his memory have the consolation of knowing that 


as long as the annals of the Guerre Sante of Italy survive, the 
name of Nino Bixio cannot die. 
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My story belongs to a period a little later than that terrible 
time which young people of the present know nothing about, 
and we who lived in it have almost forgotten—the ‘ Irish 
famine years,”’ 1847-8. 

The events of my story took place in Ireland, near a town 
which I shall not call by its real name, though I shall try to 
give a faint idea of the beauty of the scene which witnessed 
them. 

If the persons and the incidents of my story shall arouse 
any interest, it will be because those persons lived and those 
incidents happened. 

The town of Narraghmore is built of stone of the bluish 
grey, that looks dingy and dismal when one walks along 
the dull streets and regards them in detail, but which har- 
monizes with its setting of green field and upland, with sweep- 
ing mountain curves at the back, and of broad river, with a 
thickly-wooded bank at one side, and a stern majestic 
stretch of mountain and moorland trending to the sea at the 
other. It is a grave, substantial town, and the beauty of its 


ee 


site and surroundings is much commented upon by travellers’ on 
the great line of railroad which runs from the Irish capital, 
through the province of Ulster, up to the northern coast— 
the coast of famous caves and cliffs, of thundering seas, and 
the legend-haunted stairs of the Giants. This beauty 
comes unexpectedly, after a long stretch of barren country, 
where poor patches of wretched tillage strive with the stony 
hill-side slope, and the turf bog; where the heron flies low 
over the narrow but bright streamlets; so that there lingers 
with the traveller on his northward way a delightful vision of 


* All rights, including that of dramatization, reserved. 
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a verdure-clad valley, with a broad river, and stately woods 
beyond, a mountain range whose outline is a succession of 
delicious curves, without one harsh line or abrupt projection 
throughout all its length, and in the far distance, the sail- 
flecked bosom of a wide bay. The grey town lies in that 
valley, and some of its outbuildings dot the rising ground 
beyond. It has somewhat of the stir and importance of a 
seaport, for though the river is not navigable all the way up 
to Narraghmore, it has been supplemented by a canal, and 
the two channels unite, down towards the river-mouth, at a spot 
where the contrast between the wooded loveliness of the one 
bank, and the stern majestic grandeur of the other is strongest 
and most impressive. Narraghmore is not a county town, but 
it is a thriving place, where there are large timber-yards, and 
where other kinds of commerce also flourish. It has a bank and 
a prison, a courthouse, military barracks, and a number of 
churches belonging to « number of sects. On the rising ground 
beyond it, is more than one venerable ivy-grown ruin, which 
had a history in the troublous times, and an ancient burial- 
ground stands out conspicuous for its grey and moss-grown 
stones, its gnarled old trees, and the peace and solitude which 
dwell upon it, and cast their spell over the long narrow 
sloping gardens, rich in fruit, and flower, and greenery, which 
share the hillside with it. Also outside the town in the sense 
of continuity or sociability, but beautifully situated too, as it 
might be the chosen abode of pleasantness and of happy 
household life, stands the ‘ Poorhouse,” as the institution 
known in England as “the Workhouse,” or ‘‘ the Union,’ 
according to its local conditions, is called in Ireland. 

The Narraghmore Poorhouse was a long, narrow building, 
with bluish grey walls, black slated roof, and tall, narrow, 
greenish paned windows set in black frames, with a bare 
courtyard on three sides of it, and high rough walls dashed 
with lime, which required the ceaseless vigilance of the authori- 
ties to keep them free from opprobrious and mocking inscrip- 
tions and caricatures, among which the august chairman of the 
Board of Guardians himself had not unfrequently figured. 
In 1850 the Irish Poor Law was still known as the “ New” 
poor law—just as at a later date the new police were popularly 
known as ‘‘ Peelers ”’—and the frightful strain which the years 
of insurrection, famine, fever, and exodus, had put upon it, 
as upon every other institution, was hardly yet relaxed. ‘The 
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amenities of modern architecture, which have done so much to 
modify the formerly uncompromising grimness of all insti- 
tutions intended for the relief of suffering humanity—whether 
they put forward their claim under the compulsory form of 
pauperism, which must be housed and fed for reasons 
inherent in the existence of the State and of Society, or 
under the persuasive guise of Mercy, which is “ twice 
blessed ”—had not extended to Irish Poorhouses then, and 
have, indeed, fallen short of them up to the present time. The 
Narraghmore Poorhouse was as unlovely as the destinies of 
its inmates, as little adorned as were the hard facts of their 
lives. 

In the vicinity of the workhouse, boasting as little adorn- 
ment as that great institution itself, and probably as profoundly 
detested by the majority of its frequenters, stood the Poor 
School. This building was also long, low, and enclosed 
within a high wall, and, as its roof sprung from a height of 
only two or three feet above that boundary, it may be supposed 
that it was not enlivened with any extensive prospect, and 
did not err on the side of cheerfulness. The distraction of the 
juvenile learners in this humble temple of knowledge, would 
certainly not come from without, or be stimulated by the 
vanity of the eye. The school for boysand that for girls were 
under the same roof, but divided by a wall which inter- 
sected the bare yard, euphoniously designated the Play- 
ground, and bounded by the external wall. ‘The school- 
rooms stood back to back, and each had its narrow, black 
door, up those grey stone steps, with a triangular wooden 
frame above it, with “ Boys’ School” on the end which faced 
the hill-side, and “‘ Girls’ School”? on the end which faced the 
river. ‘ 

The place was not enlivening to look upon, but the teach- 
ing to be had within its walls was by no means despicable. 
Poor schools of Ireland held then, as they hold now, high rank 
among the rarely successful expedients of popular instruction, 
and turned out pupils, both male and female, who had at least 
so much of a fair start in life as sound, if elementary, teaching 
could give them. 

The post of Schoolmistress to the girls’ school at Narragh- 
more was vacant at the time when my story takes up the threads 
of the human destinies involved in it, and a well-attended 
meeting of the Board of Guardians had just been convened to 
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consider the applications for the office which had reached them, 
and to select the candidate whom their united judgment should 
approve. The number was not great, and the tests to which 
each young woman was subjected were not difficult, but they 
were carefully applied, for the Board was chiefly composed of 
men who were zealous for the success and the respectability of 
the schools; and Mr. Bellew, the chairman, a portly, middle- 
aged gentleman, with grey hairand very discerning spectacles, 
who had made a good deal of money in the flax-growing 
department of the linen trade, was considered to be almost 
dangerously advanced in his notions of what was really 
good for little boysand girls, especially little girls, in the way 
of education. The discussion of the question was taking place 
in the Board-room—a lengthy and substantially-furnished 
apartment on the ground floor of the men’s side of the work- 
house—and the parties to it were seated on either side of a 
ponderous table, provided with writing materials, and covered 
with a green baize cloth, much the worse for ink. Mr. Bellew, 
the chairman, occupied his official seat at the top of the table, 
with his back to the high greystone chimney-piece, over 
which was displayed a fly-spotted map of the province of 
Ulster, his co-Guardians of the Poor had pulled their chairs 
up close on either side, and were inspecting some loose sheets 
of paper scattered upon the table, at whose foot sat an official, 
with a formal array of documents in front of him, and the 
expression, attentive, yet unconcerned, of one who records, but 
does not participate in the business of the hour. This official 
was the “ Clerk to the Union,” and in that capacity secretary 
to the Board of Guardians ; and his duty, on the present occa- 
sion, had simply consisted of presenting to the Board the 
letters of recommendation and certificates brought by the 
applicants for the post of schoolmistress, and recording the 
names and qualifications of the latter, who had been placed 
in a waiting-room, until the turn of each for inspection should 
arrive. 

“Now then, let’s have in No. 5,” says the chairman, 
“and see whether she has a better notion of the sort of thing 
we want here, than this Mary Conway.” 

Mr. Bellew spoke with some acerbity. Candidate No. 4, 
who was well recommended, and had her certificates all right, 
had failed signally in a test which he regarded as of very 
great importance. It was that of handwriting. Mr. Bellew 
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wrote a fine hand himself, of the “ commercial” order, and he 
esteemed a fine hand as the highest achievement of practical 
education, besides imputing to it some not very clearly defined 
moral significance. ‘I never trust a man, woman, or child, 
who does not look me straight in the face,” is a frequently- 
uttered prejudice fondly cherished by its professors, especially 
if nature has preserved them from shyness, and endowed them 
with a gift of steady and unabashed staring. ‘‘I never trust 
people who do not write plain,” was Mr. Bellew’s profession 
of unfaith. ‘‘ Depend upon it, there’s something astray when 
people can’t put down plain words in plain letters. Your 
slurs and your curly queues, and your loops and your dashes, 
your big letters where there ought to be little ones, and your 
little letters where ought to be big, your words cut in two, 
and your lines running uphill, your confounded gentlemanly 
and ladylike hands, sir, all mean something wrong! Some- 
thing wrong, sir, I don’t care whether it’s the head or the 
heart, or both; there’s something radically wrong with the 
man or the woman who doesn’t write a good, plain hand, 
according to the copybook rule, sir,—the good old rule that 
we’re all slipping further and further away from every day of 
our lives, and more’s the pity, as time will show when I’m 
gone, and you’re gone, and everybody’s gone—a hand that 
their neighbours can read, sir, without puzzling eyes and 
brains over their confounded indolence and impudence. Yes, 
sir, I repeat it, their confounded indolence and impudence ; 
for you won’t deny people can learn to write plain hands if 
they choose. Very well, if they don’t do it, that’s indolence, 
and as their infernal scrawl plagues other people, whom they 
haven’t any right to plague, that’s impudence. No, no; the 
man or woman who writes a plain hand and minds the rules 
is the man or woman for my money.” 

As, in the present instance, Mr. Bellew’s money meant the 
money of the community—in other words, the salary of the 
schoolmistress—and his fellow-guardians were prepared to 
agree with him that a good handwriting was much to be 
desired on the part of the candidate to be approved, some 
especial interest attached itself to the manner in which one 
young woman after another, when the preliminary examination 
of certificates and recommendations, and the brief customary 
interregation, had been gone through, acquitted herself of the 
task subsequently imposed upon her. It was only this. She 
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was required to take a seat at a side table (like the central 
one, covered with a green baize cloth the worse for ink, and 
supplied with writing materials), and to write upon a sheet of 
foolsecap paper a sentence of her own selection, to be read by the 
gentlemen at the central table. It had been curious to observe 
the difficulty which this seemingly simple direction had occa- 
sioned to the four candidates, and the blundering manner in 
which they had respectively fulfilled it, although their previous 
training, as indicated by their certificates, ought to have 
rendered it perfectly easy. Mr. Bellew waxed impatient 
when the candidate under inspection would fidget on her chair, 
take up the pen timidly, fumble with the paper before her, 
turn red in the face, cough, look round as if she longed des- 
perately to run away; and finally, on being reminded that she 
was wasting time, write something in desperation, and finishing 
it, and her own chance with it, by a blot and a smear. 

Of the four handwritings which had already been submitted 
to the Board, that of No. 4 was the nearest approach to any- 
thing which would have a chance with Mr. Bellew. But No. 
4 had taken an unconscionable time to consider what she 
should write, had turned redder, coughed in a more tangled 
fashion, fidgeted longer with the sheet of foolscap paper before 
her, looked around her with more evident stupidity and embar- 
rassment than her three predecessors, and finally written very 
slowly, and with extraordinary pains— 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN, 
“T hope you are very well 
“ T remain, Gentlemen, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Mary Conway.” 


When the Clerk to the Union opened the door, that candi- 
date No. 4 might pass out, which he did as politely as if she 
had been a lady and he a gentleman, he knew, and she knew, 
that it was all over with her. 

After a momentary delay the fifth candidate presented her- 
self, and if the Clerk to the Union had been one of those per- 
sons who conceive distrust of every individual who does not 
look an interlocutor straight in the face, he would have had his 
suspicions of No. 5 from the first, as she curtseyed deeply at 
the door, advanced to the great table, laid her papers before 
the chairman, and replied to Mr. Bellew’s first question, 
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“ My name is Katharine Farrell, sir.” 

The Clerk had extended his hand to take the smali packet 
of papers which she held, as a matter of course; but she passed 
his outstretched hand unnoticed. His back was turned to the 
table until she had spoken her first words. Then he closed 
the door and resumed his place. 

Katharine Farrell was directed, as her predecessors had 
been, to take a seat while the gentlemen present should be 
engaged in looking over her papers. She complied, but 
differed from the preceding candidates by her self-possession. 
The gentlemen were all looking at her, though some of them 
were pretending to read the certificates of her fitness for the 
post of a teacher, and the letters of recommendation from the 
parish where she had recently resided—and she knew it. The 
clerk was not looking at her—and she knew that too. 

The woman on whom the four pairs of eyes were fixed, 
from whom the fifth pair were turned and held away, was per- 
haps four-and-twenty years old, tall, and finely formed, after 
that best and rarest fashion which has the freedom of the 
peasant from artificial restraints, from cramping modes of dress 
and carriage, and the impress of a wholesome life in fresh air 
upon it, without any injurious touch of coarseness or sugges- 
tion of the weariness of toil. Symmetrical of figure, firm of 
step, with shoulders and bust whose fine outline showed well 
under the thin black shawi so neatly adjusted, and with white 
throat lightly touched at the nape of the neck by silken rings 
of rich red hair. ‘The lavish surplus of the massive coils upon 
the back of the long flat head, were just discernible under the 
ribbon ‘‘ curtain” of the plain, neat straw bonnet, of wide cir- 
cumference, and tied with large, carefully-adjusted bows under 
the firm, square, powerful chin. Bonnets were veritable cover- 
ings for the head in 1850, and hid those characteristic features, 
the ears. Katharine Farrell’s bonnets hid ears, which, whether 
characteristic or not, were out of harmony with her singular 
beauty, for they were large, thick at the lobes, and less deli- 
cately coloured than her face, which might have been one of 
those which the winds of heaven are never suffered to visit too 
roughly—one of those that appertain to the “ hot-house plant ” 
order of loveliness, and, except to expert eyes keen to discern 
the indications of exceptional character, have all the delicate 
and indolent charm of the aristocratic type. This woman, who 
came to try if haply she might win the privilege of setting 
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pauper children their monotonous tasks in a bare and stuffy 
school-room day after day, had the cut of feature, and the tinge 
and texture of complexion, which persons of limited power of 
observation and fixed prejudices describe as “ fit for a duchess,” 
—as though Nature conducted her operations on the haber- 
dashery scale and system—and the hands which she hid in coarse 
brown cotton gloves, the feet which were imprisoned in strong 
country-made boots, would have equally answered to that 
description. From her broad, low forehead, white as milk like 
her throat, her rippling red hair rolled back, with golden dots 
at the roots of it, and warm gleams in the waves of it which 
might have defied any painter since the giants set the beauty 
of Venetian women upon their canvas in the good days of old ; 
and under the arched brow her deep-set eyes, long, and, 
though well-nigh as colourless, to the full as bright as water, 
and shaded by thick up-turned lashes of a browner red than 
her hair, looked up, or held themselves resolutely downward, 
as she chose, with power, will, and dauntlessness rarely to be 
seen in the eyes of any woman. The expression of those 
glittering light eyes was so noticeable, that it would have 
marked the face, if that face had possessed no other distinctive 
feature—if the mouth had not been beautiful, and the com- 
plexion of that almost dazzling whiteness and purity sometimes 
seen in combination with hair of the tint which no sophistry 
or softening effects can claim as anything but red—uncompro- 
mising red—the complexion with which a very few freckles go 
well, and which resists with equal impunity every kind of wind 
and weather. 

A similar interrogation to that which had already taken 
place in the case of each of the four preceding candidates, was 
conducted by Mr. Bellew in that of Katharine Farrell. It 
seemed as if the other members of the Board were content to 
listen and look on, especially to look on. She acquitted her- 
self well, and though the chairman put questions to her which 
savoured as much of personal curicsity respecting this un- 
common applicant for a post of humble import and small 
emolument, as of zeal and discretion in the choice which he 
and his colleagues had met to make, no flicker of a smile or 
slightest look of consciousness betrayed that she was aware of 
the exceptional nature of the interrogatory. The facts elicited 
by it were of an ordinary kind. Her story was very simple. 

Katharine Farrell was a native of Dublin, where she had 
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been brought up by a man and his wife, people in a small way 
of business as provision dealers—in fact, hucksters—who had 
taken her as “a nurse child”? when they were in a still smaller 
way, and on whose charitable hands she had been left. Of 
her birth and parentage she knew nothing; her foster-parents 
had done all they could for her; not a little, considering their 
lights and their circumstances. She had been well taught 
at the National School, and when, in the “ fever year,” her 
foster-parents had died within a few hours of each other, and 
the little they left had to be divided between their two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, the girl who had had a child’s 
share in their home and affection was qualified to earn her own 
living, and immediately placed in a position to do so by the 
influence of the doctor who attended the good old people in 
their fatal illness. Dr. Rourke had no notion, until after the 
death of his patients, that Katharine Farrell was not their own 
child; and though cases of such complete adoption are by no 
means rare in Ireland, he wondered that he could have been 
so mistaken in this instance, for the couple and their own 
children had nothing in common with the handsome and 
capable young woman who attended them during their mortal 
iliness with equal intelligence, devotion, and fearlessness. 
When Patrick and Bridget Mooney rested well under the sod 
at Glasnevin, the fictitious family tie was loosened. The 
younger Mooneys cared little for Katharine, and she cared 
nothing for them. ‘They would no more have turned her out 
of their home than their father and mother before them; but 
“why wouldn’t she do for herself?” was a question which 
the younger Mooneys put to one another at an early stage of 
the changed condition of affairs, especially as Kate had always 
taken kindly to learning, which was not in Margy Mooney’s 
line at all, and had ways with her that would please the 
“ quality |” 

Karly as the brother and sister with whom she had been 
reared, but had never been at one, discussed this question, 
they were later with it than Katharine, who had thought it all 
out, and taken her decision, before the shutters were down 
from the front of the little shop in the small street which had 
been her home as long as she could remember. She could get 
a certificate from the school which she had attended, and where 
she had learned to completeness all that was taught, and a 
recommendation from the convent whither she had gone to be 
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instructed in needlework and lace-making, and where she had 
acquired a certain refinement, both of ideas and manners, 
which widened the gap by increasing the dissimilarity between 
her and her foster-parents’ children. 

Dr. Rourke had a sister married to a medical man of lower 
rank than himself in their common profession, a ‘‘ dispensary 
doctor” in a town in county Monaghan. Mrs. Mangan had 
four children, small means, a kind heart, a sweet temper, and 
the easiest-going husband that ever was “well liked” and 
irregularly paid by a numerous but impecunious clientéle. He 
took it out, however, to his perfect satisfaction, in sociability. 
There was not much money about in the Mangan household 
for purposes of education, and Mrs. Mangan was, perhaps, 
rather overworked in ministering to the bodily and mental 
necessities of four little girls, whose cheery father had a 
general notion that “anything”? would do to clothe, and “ any- 
body” would do to teach them; and that there was no need 
to “‘ bother,” so long as he could keep them in food and physic. 
Dr. Rourke saw his way to helping Katharine Farrell to a 
respectable home, and also to providing his sister with efficient 
and not distasteful help, by sending the former as “ nursery 
governess”’ to the children of the latter at a small salary. 
Accordingly, Katharine found herself installed in Mrs. Man- 
gan’s disorderly but kindly house, in a brief space after the 
death of her foster-parents. That portion of her story was 
now more than two years old, and Dr. Rourke’s experiment 
had worked well. The handsome girl from the little shop in 
Dublin had not proved too uncouth or too ignorant, and Mrs. 
Mangan and Katharine Farrell became very good friends. 

“That is to say,’ Mrs. Mangan afterwards explained, 
‘‘as good friends as can be, when all the free-heartedness is 
on one side. I’m sure she knew from me every mortal thing 
there was to be known, and, God knows, Tom was never 
famous for holding his tongue about his own affairs or any- 
body else’s ; and sure, for that matter, what was there to hide? 
There wasn’t a trouble I had—and I had plenty of them, for 
it was all going out and little coming in with us in those days 
—that Katharine did not know as well as myself; and not a 
word did I know about her, all the time she was in the house, 
more than my brother told me when he sent her to us. She 
was taken up with the children and with us, and may be there 
was nothing to tell; anyhow, she did not tell it. I was always 
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thinking about ourselves too, and it did not come into my 
head that the girl was secret-like until she took me by sur- 
prise by saying she could not stay any longer, the place did 
not agree with her. I never was so much taken aback. Up 
to that hour I’d have sworn she doted on me and the 
children, particularly Car’line, and never had a notion of any- 
thing but that this was her home. However, she was as 
cool, and quiet, and determined as ever | saw any one, and 
stuck to it like a leech that the place did not agree with her, 
and that she had not her health in it. I never suspected it 
was an excuse, but I knew it must be a fancy; for she was 
the picture of health, and never took a drop of physic to my 
knowledge all the time she was in the place, though there was 
no stint of it, God knows, and it just under her hand, as one 
might say. But no matter, go she must, and go she would, 
and go she did. She bid the children good bye, and never a 
tear in her eye; but she felt it for all that, in her own queer 
way, and she trembled all over when I told her she must be 
sure to come to us for her holidays, and we’d pay her fare ; 
and if she didn’t get this school she was going after, she was 
to come back to us. The children missed her and so did I, Ill 
not deny it. As for Flora, it took all the peppermint lozenges 
and jujubes in the surgery to stop her crying for a full week, 
and I did not know where to turn foranything. ‘Tom was the 
only person in the house that did not mind much, but that was 
through Sam Sullivan, his assistant. ‘I never could get any 
good of him while that girl was in the place, my dear,’ he would 
say, ‘and as to trusting him to make up a prescription or 
remember a direction if she was about the surgery, | daren’t 
do it. Sam would have poisoned half the parish if I had not 
caught him in time more than once, Mrs. Mangan, so don’t 
fret, it’s all for the best. We'll send the children to day- 
school, or, if you must have a governess, look-out for a red- 
haired fright this time, not a red-haired beauty. It wasn’t 


fair to me, ma’am, to me,’ 'l'om would say, to make me laugh; 
but I would only tell him not to bother; he didn’t know 
what a loss she was to me; how could he ? No man ever knows 
how things get done in a house, let alone a man like om, that 
doesn’t mind whether they do get done or whether they don’t, 
so long as his boots are polished and there’s a leg of mutton for 
dinner.” 


* 
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Candidate No. 5 gave her brief clear replies to the ques- 
tions put to her. At the conclusion of the interrogatory, 
which elicited satisfactory evidence of her competency, she was 
directed to write a sentence on a sheet of foolscap, as the other 
four candidates had done. 

The Clerk rose, and indicated the place at the side-table. 
Katharine Farrell took the seat he pointed out, and drew off 
her cotton gloves, displaying a white and shapely hand; then, 
without either hurry or hesitation, she wrote for a few minutes 
on the paper before her. The Clerk stood at a little distance, 
and when she laid down her pen, he took up the sheet, and 
placed it before the chairman. In a perfectly legible hand, 
every letter well formed, candidate No. 5 had written— 


“Tf the Board of Guardians shall be pleased to appoint me 
to the post of Schoolmistress, I will do my utmost to fulfil its 
duties to their satisfaction. “ KATHARINE FARRELL.” 


“‘T think we have got our Schoolmistress,” said Mr. Bellew, 
when Candidate No. 5 had retired to the waiting-room. “I 
never saw such a handwriting, for a woman, in my life.”’ 

“T don’t think I ever saw such a face,’ remarked an 
elderly guardian on the chairman’s night. 

“ Never mind that,” said Mr. Bellew; “a pretty face is no 
hurt to a sensible young woman, and she’s evidently a rock of 
sense. Look at her upstrokes ; look at her n’s and her w’s— 
no mistaking one for the other. Not an uncrossed t, or an 
undotted i. Strong indication of character—order, method, 
conscientiousness. And what a capital notion, to write 
that sentence! First-rate, J call it, quite first-rate. My 
opinion is, that we’ve got our Schoolmistress. What say you, 
gentlemen ?” 

They said “ Yes,” and the chairman proposed that Katha- 
rine Farrell should be informed at once of the result of their 
deliberation. Thus it came to pass that the successful Candi- 


date was No. 5. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
ON THE HILL-SIDE. 


Tue main street of the town of Narraghmore was intersected 
by a number of smaller streets, narrow and steep, which ended 
in a straggling suburb on the hill-side that had, in old old 
times, been enclosed within the precinct of a monastery. A 
steep road wound round the mountain, up beyond the small 
houses, with their patches of garden, from which a fine pros- 
pect seaward and landward stretched before the observer. 
This road, was distinctly visible from the town for a consider- 
able distance ; and as it formed the mail-car route to the moun- 
tainous districts of the county—only the main line of railroad 
existed at the period I write of—people were in the habit of 
frequenting it about the time at which that vehicle passed 
round the shoulder of the hill, in the morning “ out,” and 
at evening “in.” It wasa tempting place for lounging 
in fine weather, with all the luxuriant and dreamy beauty of 
the land and mountain, the river and the sea, displayed before 
and on either side of one; for on the hill-side several detached 
masses of stone made convenient seats in the spring, half 
hidden by the golden gorse; and in the shifting light the 
prospect was as changeful as dissolving views. 

It was late in the afternoon of a beautiful day in Apri, 
when the driver of the mail-car between Narraghmore and 
the villages of the mountain district beyond, pulled up on the 
turn of the road which has been described, to set down one of 
four passengers who formed his load on that occasion. The pas- 
senger, who carried no luggage, stood for a few moments look- 
ing after the car as it disappeared, before he stepped off the road, 
and seated himself on a flat block of stone embedded in the 
earth a few feet up the hill-side. He was a tall, athletic man, 
perhaps thirty years of age, with a clear, dark complexion, 
fine crispy, curling black hair, and eyes of the keen, sparkling 
blue, as much Spanish as Irish in type, which is most fre- 
quently found where there has been a mixture of the two races. 
He was a fine-looking man; and though without any preten- 
sion to the condition of a gentleman, had no vulgarity of face 
or figure. He was dressed in a suit of dark tweed, and wore 
a soft, broad-brimmed brown wide-awake hat, which became 
his dark face well. As he sat on the flat stone, he removed 
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his hat, and passed his hand through the masses of his thick, 
dark hair, absently, like one troubled and perplexed. 

A little later, when the road was quite solitary, and 
the shades of evening were gathering over the hill-side, a 
woman appeared, coming up from the straggling suburb of 
the town; and at sight of her the man rose, and stepped 
towards her. They met at the edge of the road, and the woman 
spoke first. 

“T’m late,” she said; “ Mrs. Bellew kept me. They 
always think my time is theirs, for any nonsense they want it 
for. Well?” 

“‘ She is very ill indeed,” replied the man. 

They had not shaken hands, these two, or uttered any 
ordinary greeting; and now they walked side by side along 
the road, away from the town. The setting sun touched the 
woman’s figure with light, and glanced off her shining hair. 
They were quite alone ; not another figure was to be seen 
along the hill-side ; the monotonous creaking of a cart in the 
distance, and the barking of dogs in the town below, were 
the only sounds to be heard. The woman pressed her hands 
together, and then, throwing them wildly open, as though she 
flung restraint from her, grasped the man’s arm. 

“Don’t say it in that voice! Don’t seem to be sorry, when 
you bring the best news—almost the best you could bring,” 
she said, in a low, hurried voice. ‘ What can be the good of 
our pretending to each other? Isit not enough to have to 
deceive every one else? At least, when we are together, let 
us tell the truth. She’s very ill; tell me more of that. What 
chance, what hope is there, Dominick ? ”’ 

She leaned against him ; her face touched the shoulder of 
the arm she held—her fair face, with its brilliant eyes, wonder- 
fully luminous, despite their lack of colour—and seemed to 
draw his dark face down to it by a spell; for, in the glance 
which fell upon her ere his lips met hers, there was repul- 
sion which gainsaid the passion in his kiss. She clung to him 
for a moment with a murmur of the softest sound. ‘“ My 
darling, my darling!” she said; but the next she loosed her 
hold of him, and repeated her question— 

“What hope is there, Dominick ? ” 

“Don’t say that; don’t say that; it’s unlucky,” said 
the man, uneasily. “It frightens me when you say that, 
even if you don’t mean it to the full. It is a bad thing to 
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say of the poor woman, God help her! and His hand heavy 
upon her as it is; and, Kate, Kate——” (he caught her in 
his arms, regardless of any possible observation) “I’ve done 
her wrong enough as it is, without grudging her the little life 
that’s left in her. I’ve brought a sad heart away with me to- 
day from the sight of her.” 

The woman tore herself away in a fury. 

“And you’ve brought a false heart to meet me? Is that 
what you mean? You’vedone her wrong enough! And what 
wrong have you done me?” She spoke with the utmost 
vehemence, hurrying onward, as it seemed, unconsciously. 
“It’s your place, indeed, I’m thinking, to read me lessons, 
and teach me my duty to the old woman that you married, 
God knows why, the old woman you would have been glad to 
get rid of before ever you saw my face! J’m no liar, and no 
hypocrite, Dominick Daly ; and when I want to know a thing, I 
ask it ;—more by token if I want to knowit from you. I don’t 
care what you think of the question, or whether you like it or 
not. Did you not talk of ‘chance’ or ‘hope’? Or if you did 
not talk of them, who meant them but you? And now you 
have vome from seeing her, and’ you are full of pity, and 
remorse, and things I don’t understand. I understand nothing 
but the love of you, and the longing for life with you; and you 
are angry with me, because I go back to yesterday, and what 
we said to each other then.” 

“ No, ’'m not angry with you, Kate; I’m angry with myself.” 

“And for what? But you’re not; it’s my fault; it’s all 
my fault. Didn’t I see it in your face, and hear it im your 
voice, when I came to Narraghmore ? Did you tell me it was 
an unlucky day for both of us? Unlucky! when I had man- 
aged to leave Athboyle without vexing my friends, and to get 
here without anyone’s finding out why. I saw it, Dominick; I 
knew it. You could not deceive me, though you tried—you 
tried hard when you met me that night to persuade me it was 
only the surprise that ailed you. The surprise! Aye, indeed! 
But I tell you, Dominick Daly, it was more than surprise: it 
was fear that ailed you then, and it’s fear that ails you now.” 

She had hurried on beyond him, and now she turned and 
faced him. The man looked at her, full of trouble. 

“Don’t say such things as that to me, Kate,” he said, 
sadly. ‘If I was afraid, it was good fear for you and for me, 
for the harm that I had done you, and the harm you were 
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doing yourself, my girl, all for my sake—all for my sake, by 
coming here.” 

“ Not all for your sake,” she said moodily, with a quick 
bending of her thick eyebrows; “much for my own. You 
could have lived without me, I could not live without you. f 
could not bear my life after you left Athboyle; I came to hate 
the place, and the children themselves, and if I had stayed 
longer with the Mangans we would not have parted friends. 
It’s a slavish life I lead here, and it’s none the pleasanter 
because the ladies have taken me up, but there’s you to see in 
it, and our chances to watch; and if you had more courage, 
Dominick, I would not mind anything. But you vex me; 
you try my hot and headstrong temper. What’s the good of 
not telling out the truth to one another.” 

With the last few sentences her voice softened, the anger 
in her face died out, and she smiled faintly, a beautiful, 
persuasive smile. 

“T know, I know,” said Daly, tenderly, and drew her 
within his arm. ‘‘I believe I am the coward you call me, 
Kate. But I am not afraid for myself. Id die for you, 
darling, and you know it well, without a murmur; but I’m 
afraid of disgracing you, I’m afraid of bringing you to shame. 
And yow’re headstrong, as you say, and above being cautious ; 
but you mustn’t be above it, darling, for it’s only caution can 
save you from the danger I’ve brought you into. J can’t save 
you, though I’d lay down my life sooner than you should 
come to harm.” 

“*T will be cautious,” said the woman, but with a touch of 
impatience in her voice; ‘I will do anything you like, if you 
will only be honest and outspoken with me, and not scruple 
where it’s too late for scruples. It will be easy to be cautious 
if it’s not to be for long, and that’s just why I’m asking you, 
what chance is there ? ” 

With characteristic pertinacity the woman had come back 
to her first question. With characteristic yieldingness the 
man gave in to her importunity, and answered it, though she 
again put it in the form he had protested against. 

“TI found my wife very ill indeed,” he said. ‘She has 
had three fits since Monday, and she is awfully altered. Mrs. 
Cronin says she doesn’t think she can last six months.’ 

‘Six months ! ” . 

Genuine, undisguised disappointment wzs in the tone in 
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which the woman uttered these two words; once more the 
momentary look of repulsion crossed Daly’s face. 

“She has suffered more than she ever did before. She 
fell on the fender in one of the fits, and bruised her face 
shockingly, and though she was all right to-day, she could 
hardly speak to me; she had bitten her tongue so severely, 
and it was so sore. Oh, Kate, it is a sorrowful sight to see 
her.” 

“Of course it’s a sorrowfal sight, and a scandalous sight 
too; for what brought a fine young man like you with a wife 
like that, and you only twenty-two years old when you married 
her? ”’ 


“ T thought you knew, Kate. It was for my father’s sake, 
to keep the bit of land for the old man; he’d have broken 
his heart if he’d lost it. Mary Kearney had the money, and 
she was not a bad-looking woman then ; she was never a bad- 


hearted or a bad tempered one, and I never cared for any one. 
I never thought I’d see the face that would turn the world 
upside down for me; your face, my darling. And she was 
a good wife to me, and a good daughter to the old people until 
they went, and the sickness came.” 

“ And you were good to her too, I’m sure of it; and it’s 
no fault of yours that she’s a poor creature now, with no life 
in her but misery. It’s hard on you, Dominick, to be tied to 
the like of her, now that the old people are gone, and she an 
object, with the falling sickness,* who can’t enjoy her life; and 
it would be hard even if youandI had never met. But we have 
met, and you love me, not as I love you, though, that isn’t in 
you; but I’m content that you love me as well as you can, 
and now it’s hard on us two. That’s all I mean, and nothing 
can be truer.” 

“T know, and I feel it too; but it was pitiful to see her 
to-day, Kate, with her poor white face, and her thin grey hair, 
and her hands all done up with rags, where she had hurt 
them.” 

“ Disgusting! And you would try to keep her alive, and 
she like that ; and you call that charity, and conscience. I’m 
sure she can’t wish to live herself, when she is in her 
senses.” 

“Qh, but she does,’ said Daly, quickly. ‘‘ She is very 
anxious to live, and to-day, as well as she could speak, she 


* Epilepsy is called by this expressive name in Ireland. 
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begged me to try and find a new cure for her. She clings to 
her poor life, Kate, as much as we cling to ours, with love and 
hope in it, and I daren’t grudge it to her; it’s unlucky to 
grudge life to any one. Wemustn’t build on, on that.” 

“‘ What else have we to build on? ” asked the woman, not 
fiercely this time, but with sad seriousness, as if appealing to 
his reason. “ Just look at the facts, and tell me what else have 
we to build on? It has been wonderful luck for me to 
please the people here, and get the countenance of the ladies 
in spite of Father John, for he doesn’t like me, though he 
does like you, and he suspects us both. Yes, take my word 
for that, Dominick, he suspects us both; and if things have to 
go on long as they’re going, he’ll make us feel his hand hot 
and heavy in our affairs. And if you lost your place, and I 
lost mine, where would we be then, when the time comes ? ”’ 

“Where, indeed! Surely, it can’t be that I’m to bring 
you into misery, if ever I have the chance of making you my 
wife ? ” 

“It wouldn’t be misery, anyhow, even if it was great 
poverty,” said the woman, fervently. ‘“ Of course we must do 
our best to avoid that, but I would not mind it so very much. 
I think it never could be anything but heaven to me, just to be 
your wife. Oh, Dominick, darling, if she was only dead, that 
poor wretch whose life is of no use to her. Hush! there’s 
some one coming along the road ! ”’ 

She started from him, and ran up the hillside to a point 
whence she could see for some distance, despite the gathering 
gloom. ‘They had walked on a good way, and it was growing 
dark. Daly stood where she had left him, followimg her rapid 
movement with his eyes. She looked ahead, then crouched 
down behind a huge block of stone set ina circle of golden 
gorse, and peeping round its edge, said in a distinct, but 
cautious voice— 

“Tt’s Father John, he must not seeme. ‘Turn back at once, 
and go down towards town, he must overtake you; don’t look 
back.” 

Dominick Daly promptly obeyed her, and she, drawing 
back her head, remained concealed by the block of stone. 
In a few moments the figure of a stout, elderly man, in the 
dress of a priest, mounted upon a powerful well-bred, well-fed 
brown horse, which he rode at a sober trot, came by the 
shoulder of the hill, and passed out of the watcher’s sight. 
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She allowed a few moments to elapse before she stepped down 
the hill-side to the edge of the road, and looked after the horse 
and its rider. They had overtaken the pedestrian, and Katha- 
rine Farrell could make out that Father John O’Connor pulled 
up to speak to the Clerk to the Union, and that afterwards 
the priest rode on a footpace towards Narraghmore, with 
Dominick Daly walking by his horse’s side. 
* * * * * * * 

The Guardians of the Poor at Narraghmore had every 
reason to be satisfied with the result of their decision in favour 
of Katharine Farrell. The new schoolmistress was clever, 
diligent, and efficient ; the pauper children were well taught 
and well-disciplined ; and if they did not feel a warm regard 
for their instructress, that fact did not concern any of the 
parties to the transaction. There were no complaints, and the 
general opinion was that Miss Farrell was fit for a better post 
than that of mistress to a Workhouse School. Some of the 
ladies who, in various capacities, visited the school, told her 
that they thought so, and wondered she did not rather take a 
governess’s place; but Katharine replied that she was not 
qualified for anything beyond the nursery-governess’s post 
which she had relinquished. She had her evenings to herself, 
the pauper children were no concern of hers out of school 
hours, and she was accountable to nobody. In Mr. Bellew, the 
chairman, Katharine had an active friend and patron. His 
admiration of her handwriting took practical form; he had 
engaged her to attend at his house on three evenings of every 
week, to instruct the young Bellews in the noble art of pen- 
manship. Mr. Bellew’s house was two miles from the town, 
but Katharine Farrell cared nothing for the distance, was 
ready to walk it in all weathers, and had been in the habit 
of doing so for many weeks before it was observed that 
Dominick Daly frequently escorted her on her way back. 

Dominick Daly held a high character at Narraghmore. He 
had brought it with him from the County Monaghan, of which 
he was a native. He was the son of plain people, “ small 
farmers”? in that sense of the word which surprises Knglish 
people accustomed to an interpretation of it that would 
have a magnificent signification in the sister kingdom. He 
had been well educated for his station in life, partly at the 
national school of the district in which he lived, and partly by 
his uncle, who was a priest, and consequently the pride, 
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honour, and glory of the humble family. But neither the 
dignity of the brother nor the industry and cleverness of the 
son, could keep trouble, in the shape in which the small 
farmers of Ireland are most familiar with trouble, away from 
the homestead of the Dalys; and a remedy had been found in 
that resource which Dominick Daly and Katharine Farrell 
discussed in a tone so fraught with peril, long years after- 
wards. 

The promising young man married a rustic heiress of 
local renown, who loved him well enough to endow him with 
herself and her money on unequal conditions. Mary 
Kearney’s five hundred pounds saved the farm and made the 
old folks happy. She and her young husband were not bad 
friends, but she early fell into ill health, and after some time 
became a victim to epilepsy. When his father and mother 
died, within a few months of each other, Dominick Daly, who 
had no taste or talent for farming, relinquished the farm 
to his landlord, on terms so much to the advantage of the 
latter, that he was generously ready to give his “ good- 
word” to so unprecedentedly easy-to-manage an individual, 
when he applied for employment in one of the many capacities 
which had temporary existence during the famine and fever 
periods, when public and private resources were alike taxed 
to the utmost for the relief of the suffering population. Domi- 
nick Daly fulfilled his functions admirably, and gained a high 
character, not only for diligence, activity, and probity, but 
for kindliness and humanity. Many were the stories circulated 
of his helpfulness, his sympathy, his generosity and self-denial 
His own slender resources were freely taxed, to add to the sums 
which it was his business to dispense, and his strength and 
time were as freely given in the service of the poor. He and 
his afflicted wife had long lived apart, and such arrangements 
as had been within his power were made for her comfort. 
Mrs. Daly had gene to live witha relative of her own, a widow 
named Cronin, at a small village several miles north of 
Narraghmore; and the remnant of her “fortune,” all that 
had not been wasted in the vain effort to make the small farm 
pay, was scrupulously applied to her use and benefit by her 
husband. Life in common had become impossible; he must 
shift for himself, and the poor woman, submissive to her hard 
fate, lived her life of patient suffering, sometimes cheered by a 
visit from him, when she was capable of being cheered, but 
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gradually becoming less and less able to understand or think 
about anything except her own bodily condition. A year 
before the time at which I take up the story of Dominick 
Daly’s life, he met Katharine Farrell, who was then living at 
Athboyle, in the humble situation which Dr. Bourke had pro- 
cured for her, as nursery governess—which might be freely 
interpreted nurserymaid, only for the grandeur of the thing— 
to his sister’s children. Until that hour love had been an un- 
known sentiment to Dominick Daly. It came to him in so 
seductive a guise that he was its victim before he had time 
or thought to reason upon its guilt. The strange beauty of 
the girl was a revelation to the man who had never seen or 
thought of beauty of any other order than the red-cheeked 
blooming comeliness of the country girls; and the dauntless- 
ness of her character had fascination for an unconsciously 
imaginative mind, with education and tastes, though 
undeveloped, beyond the class to which Dominick Daly 
belonged. The girl recognized her conquest, and exulted 
in it. She knew Daly to be a married man, but she heeded 
that barrier very little. His wife was dying; she had it from 
Sam Sullivan, the doctor’s assistant. Daly had told him all 
about the case, and Sam had prescribed for the sick woman 
with all the fervid zeal and presumption of ignorance. It was 
a question of a very short time. So Katharine Farrell 
silenced the few and faint warnings of a conscience which 
had never been keenly susceptible ;—she had been under 
less than the ordinary influences of religious instruction in 
Ireland ;—and gave herself up to the passionate attachment 
with which Daly inspired her, with an absence of caution 
which must have ended in a catastrophe, had Daly not 
been called away from Athboyle by a piece of good fortune. 
His services during the troublous times had come under the 
notice of several gentlemen connected with the ne:ghbouring 
county, and he was, through the influence of some of them, 
offered the respectable and decently-paid office of Clerk to 
the Union at Narraghmore. At the hour of parting a com- 
plete understanding was arrived at between Dominick Daly 
and Katharine Farrell; and he pledged his future life to her 
with all possible solemnity. 

“When I am afree man I will marry you, so help me God,” 
were the words of Daly’s promise, uttered with the fullest 
intent. ‘‘ Be true to me as I will be true to you.” 
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“ How true will that be? There are pretty girls ai 
Narraghmore ; and out of sight out of mind with men, they 
say.” 

“They say wrong then. There's not a woman’s face in all 
the world I care to look at but yours, and you know it well. 
May be, darling, if I had a better right to love you—if L 
could bring you a good conscience as well as a burning heart— 
you might not be so sure and certain of me; but your hold is 
on my soul, my girl, your hold is on my soul.” 

He locked her in his arms in an agony of grief and 
remorse, and if he had dared to pray while she lay there, he 
would have prayed that he might see her no more until he 
should be a free man. And then he left her, and she liked his 
grief, but was angered by his remorse. It was weak, she felt, 
and Katharine Farrell disliked weakness. Time went on; her 
life was very dull after Daly’s departvre ; and news of him 
reached her but rarely. A constant correspondence, in addition 
to its being foreign to the customs of people of their class, 
would have excited undesirable attention, and Katharine had a 
troublesome observer on the spot, in the person of her admirer 
and slave, Sam Sullivan. From the few letters which reached 
her, Katharine gathered that Dominick Daly was filling his 
post to his own and his employers’ satisfaction, and that he was, 
though as much her devoted and adoring lover as ever, more 
patient than she had believed he could be, under the sentence 
of separation. She missed the excitement out of her life; he 
might dwell upon the sentiment, but she wearied for the sight 
of him, for the sense of her power over him, for his words, 
and looks, and caresses. He wrote vaguely, he hardly ever 
mentioned his wife, and she wanted to know all about her; 
so that she might weigh and measure her own chances, the 
probable duration of her own horrid waiting. She would have 
greedily listened to every detail of the poor woman’s suffering 
condition, as she greedily read everything relating to epilepsy 
that she could find in the medical books, with a sight of which 
the unconscious Sam propitiated her. 

At length Katharine Farrell discovered an opportunity of 
escaping from the irksomeness of her life at Athboyle; an op- 
portunity so unlooked for and improbable that it seemed almost 
miraculous. There appeared in the county newspapers an 
advertisement by the Board of Guardians of the Narraghmore 
Union, setting forth that the post of Girls’ Schooimistress 
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there was vacant, and describing the qualifications necessary 
for a candidate for the same. To what profit Katharine Farrell 
turned this opportunity has been already told. Her quick 
perception made it evident to her that it was of the last im- 
portance that a previous acquaintance between herself and 
Dominick Daly should not be suspected by anybody at 
Narraghmore, and without intimating the nature of her pur- 
pose, she wrote to him in these words :—‘ You will shortly 
see me, when and where you will be least, prepared to find 
me. Don’t show, by word or look, that we have met ever 
before.” 

The experiment was successful, and Katharine Farrell was 
triumphant. She had left her former situation on good terms 
with her employers, and her present situation ensured her the 
society of her lover under circumstances which rendered it 
natural that they should meet frequently. The scene of her 
daily avocations was in the vicinity of the scene of his, and with 
ordinary caution they might have been safe. With ordinary 
patience they might perhaps have been happy ; but Katharine 
Farrell had scant patience, and she wearied at Narraghmore as 
she had wearied at Athboyle, for ‘her rival’s” death. Yes, 
she had actually so twisted the truth in her perverted mind that 
the wife of her lover, the woman whom she wronged, all un- 
conscious of her existence as Mary Daly was, she called in 


her own thoughts, her rival. 
Sd +k *k * * * 


Dominick Daly had not seen his wife for several weeks 
before this day. He suffered much at this time. His feelings 
and his couscience were engaged in a strife which grew 
bitterer day by day; a strife which tore and tossed him between 
the combatants, and was full of horrible temptation to sin 
still deeper than his unholy love, to sin of thought and hope 
and wish. And to-day the woman whom he loved so madly, 
the woman whose hold, as he had truly said, was on his soul, 
had given to thought and hope and wish, plain, terrible, con- 
scious speech. Aye, and that was not all that had come to him 
to-day. There was one person whom Daly and Katharine had 
not deceived, and whose suspicion Katharine had divined, 
with the quickness in which she far surpassed her lover. When 
she said, “‘ Father John suspects us both,” she had struck the 
trail of the gravest danger in the path of their guilty love. 

The Reverend John O’Connor was the parish priest 
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of Narraghmore, and of the old authoritative type. He 
was a stern-tempered man, downright in his ways, and 
uncompromising in his principles. Fine distinctions re- 
specting the limits of spiritual authority were not in Father 
John’s line. The morals of his flock were distinctly his ‘‘ own 
business,” and he had a keen eye for a black sheep, or a 
strageler. He worked very hard himself, and he made his 
curates work very hard, and one of his notions was that the 
very poor were especially his own charge, so that the work- 
house came in for much of his special supervision, and such of 
its inmates—a majority, though the population was largely 
Protestant—as “belonged to him,” as he used to say, had 
good reason to thank him for his zeal, and very little chance 
of escaping their ‘duties.’ Father John looked them up, 
and looked up the officials too, and very soon and clearly mani- 
fested that he was not particularly delighted with the selection 
which the Guardians had made of a schoolmistress. There 
was nothing to be said against her recommendations, or her 
teaching, or her demeanour generally ; but Father John found 
out very soon that she neglected ‘her duties,’ and was 
addicted to the society of Dominick Daly, a married man, and, 
what was worse, a married man with an invalid wife at a 
distance. Her education was, no doubt, even above the 
requisite mark, and she wrote a very fine hand; but, no matter 
about all that, Father John would have been well satisfied 
with something less in these respects. Katharine Farrell was 
not the sort of schoolmistress he wanted for “ his” poor children. 
Daly was a good fellow; he had behaved right well in the 
famine and in the fever; but he was not over strong-hearted, 
and that woman would easily be the ruin of him, if she made 
up her mind to it. Anyhow,.it was not right, it must and it 
ought to give scandal to those whom it was I'ather John’s 
business to keep from scandal. Father John was an honest 
and straightforward man, in addition to being an authorita- 
tive priest, who would never be troubled with the notion of 
delicacy with respect to his “tackling”? any member of his 


flock on a point included within his estimate of the range of 
either faith or morals; and so he made up his mind that he 
would “tackle” Daly at the earliest opportunity ; also that 
there must be an end to all that he disapproved of in the 
matter, or that he (Father John) would bring it under the 
notice of the Board of Guardians, and procure the dismissal 
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of Miss Farrell. Though Katharine was far from suspecting 
the full extent of Father John’s evil-mindedness towards her, 
it was with a sinking of the heart unusual to her hardy nature 
that she saw Daly evidently summoned by the priest to an 
interview, instead of being dismissed with a passing salutation. 
The correctness of her foreboding was revealed when Daly 
said to her, the next time they met— 

“T could do nothing with him, darling. There’s no good 
in attempting to deceive Father John. He knows men and 
women too well; he read me off like a book. And he would 
listen to nothing but that you must go away, or I must.” 

Katharine received this decision of her lover’s with sullen 
displeasure. KHverything was against her. And to think how 
easily everything might be for her! Only the wretched life 
of an epileptic woman ; a life which was a burden to the owner 
and a plague to other people, between her and happiness! 
If Daly’s wife would but die, all would be well; there would 
only be a decent time to wait—a very short time under such 
circumstances—and meanwhile they might set Father John’s 
scruples at rest, by openly avowing an engagement. To gain 
time was now an important object. Father John would hardly 
make her give up one employment until she should be pro- 
vided with another, and that might not be a rapid process. <A 
clever expedient presented itself to Katharine’s ready wit; she 
might conciliate the priest by putting her difficulties before 
him, and asking him to find a place of refuge for her. She 
acted on the idea successfully. Father John received her 
confidence with sympathy, admonished her as to her present 
conduct, and promised to get her out of the difficulty as 
speedily and effectually as might be. But the opportunity was 
as tardy in presenting itself as Katharine hoped it might 
prove. The weeks wore on, and nothing occurred worthy of 
notice, except that Miss Farrell had a brief holiday, and 
availed herself of it to visit her former employers. So the 
spring ripened into summer at Narraghmore. 





CHAPTER III. 
*€ DOMINICK’S CURE.’’ 


Tue Clerk to the Union lodged in a house in a small, quiet 
street, which branched off from the main street of Narragh- 
more. His rooms were on the second floor; the first was 
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used as a bookseller’s and stationer’s shop by an individual 
who did not do a roaring trade by any means, and whose 
temper had been much soured by the introduction of the 
Circulating Library system, and the necessity he had been 
under to adopt it. He had yielded, but in as restricted a 
degree as possible, and the “ circulating side” of the shop 
was calculated to disappoint visitors a good deal. It had its 
attractions, however, in a small way, as a centre of gossip: 
women met each other beside the book counter who never 
met each other anywhere else, and it afforded a slight but 
welcome interruption to the deadly dullness of female life in a 
place which had plenty of resources for men; but, like most 
Trish towns, supplied nothing but church or chapel-going to 
women. Dominick Daly was busy writing in his sitting-room 
one day at the end of May, his table was crowded with official 
papers, and he was pulling up some arrears of business. He 
looked tired and troubled, and once or twice he left off writing, 
took a letter from his breast-pocket, read it, and replaced it. 
At length he laid aside the official papers, and said half aloud— 

“There will be time to send it to-night.” 

“Tt” was a letter. He began to write it, slowly, 
thinking much, laying down his pen often, and leaning his 
head on his hands, gazed at the words he had written, but 
as though his thoughts were far away. Presently he took 
from the lower part of his desk a small parcel, done up in 
white paper, with the neatness of a chemist’s making-up, 
but without any label, and folded round it the sheet on 
which he had, after all his thoughts, written only a few 
lies. He was about to place the packet in an envelope when 
a knock at the door interrupted him. He paused, and said 
“Come in.” His visitor was Katharine Farrell. 

“Katharine!” he exclaimed, rising, and while his face 
flushed at the sight of her, with visible embarrassment in his 
manner. 

“Yes,” she said, “I came to look for you. There’s 
sickness at the Bellews, and I’m not to go. You don’t seem 
to want me much.” 

** You know I always want you; only——” 

“ Only you’re afraid of the tongues about the place. Never 
mind, let them prate. I’m going next week. I slipped 
through the shop below, and nobody saw me. Are you ready ? 
Can you come out?” 
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She had not taken a seat, and he had not resumed his. 
She was looking about with the curiosity a woman always feels 
in the surroundings and belongings of the man she loves. 

*«T can, in a minute or two. I must finish a letter.” 

Another knock. A man who wished to speak to Mr. Daly. 
‘* He can’t come in here,” said Daly, hurriedly, to Katharme ; 
“T’ll be back in a few minutes. Left alone in her lover’s 
room, Katharine’s eyes fell on his desk. ‘The packet wrapped 
up in the letter he had just written lay upon it, also an envelope 
on which was a name, “ Mrs. Daly.” 

Katharine’s face flushed deeply, as she saw the words, 
“Mrs. Daly;” she muttered, “ Ah, that will be my name some 
day. When—when? What people are left in the world, no 
good to themselves or others, but to stand in their way! Id 
like to see what he finds to say to her.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Katharine slipped the packet 
out of the psper, and taking the seat Daly had vacated, she 
read her lover’s letter to his sick and suffering wife; read it 
with eager eyes, and set lips, and a gradual fading out of 
every gleam of colour from her cheeks. Then she sat, hold- 
ing the paper away from her, perfectly still and white. There 
was no step on the stairs; Daly was detained longer than 
he had expected ; she rose, opened the door, and looked along 
the passage and over the stairs. All was still, and she re- 
sumed her seat. 

Five minutes afterwards, Daly returned, and they went out to- 
gether, both passing through the shop. Daly dropped his letter 
into the box at the post-office as they passed it, on their way to 
the wide shady road which led towards the canal bank. This 
would be almost their last walk, and the knowledge, with all 
its pain, was a relief to Dominick Daly. The solicitude, which 
Katharine did not feel for herself, he felt for her; and he 
shrunk instinctively from the recklessness which characterized 
her, while he felt to the utmost how entirely and passionately 
she loved him. Father John O’Connor had been as good as 
his word ; he had obtained another post for Miss Farrell, at a 
greater distance than Athboyle from Narraghmore, and she was 
to leave the latter place within a week. None too soon, for 
though the ladies who visited the school, and patronized the 
handsome and clever young schoolmistress, heard nothing of 
the matter, public opinion in her own class was not favourable 
to Katharine Farrell. 
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This was very near their farewell hour, and the spirits of 
both were naturally depressed. This time it was Daly who 
spoke of the future, and dwelt upon the happiness that it 
might bring to them ; this time it was Katharine who seemed 
disinclined to pursue the topic. He had heard from Mrs. 
Cronin, Daly told her, that his wife was considerably worse, 
and that she was very irritable and hard to manage, insisting 
upon it that there were “cures” to be had if anyone would try 
to get them for her, and bitterly angry that Dominick had not 
attended to her latest request of this kind. 

“ There’s nothing I could do I haven’t done,” said Daly ; 
“but Mrs. Cronin begged so hard I would send her something 
new just to keep her quiet. I sent her some powders, there’s 
nothing in them but soda, and they can’t do her any harm ; 
nothing will do her good or harm now.” 

Katharine said nothing of the satisfaction which such 
an account of Daly’s wife must have inspired in her; she 
only leaned close and heavily upon his arm, and an uncertain 
smile passed over her colourless face. ‘The man’s heart was 
full of various feelings, and he gave expression to them with 
more than usual ease—for Daly was not generally free of 
speech—but the woman’s mind was seemingly concentrated 
upon the parting that was near, and filled with an intensity of 
anger against the priest who had “ beaten her,” as she said 
between her teeth, low and fiercely. It was not until Daly 
was on the point of leaving her that Katharine burst into 
one of the fits of passionate tenderness which irradiated 
her beauty, and made her more than human in her lover’s 
eyes. 

“You will not forget me, for one moment, when I am 
gone,’ she said; ‘‘you will think of me always, and feel 
every minute long that keeps you from me. But it won’t be 
for long; it won’t be for long.” 

“No, darling, there’s something tells me it won’t be for 
long.” 


Four days later, a scene of unusual excitement might have 
been witnessed at; Grange’s—excitement which grew stronger, 
and laid hold on a greater number of persons as the hours 
of the day wore on. Groups gathered on the pavement at 
the street corners, and there was a throng round the Court- 
house, where two of the local magistrates were sitting. Mr. 
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Guardians, were seen to push through the crowd, and enter 
the Court-house with perturbed and anxious faces. Folks said 
that Dominick Daly was within there, in the awful character of 
a man charged with a capital offence! What was the nature 
of it? People did not seem to be agreed on that; hence 
the influx into Grange’s. What was certain in the matter 
was, that two of the county constabulary had come into 
Narraghmore early in the day, and, after an interview with the 
sitting magistrate, had proceeded to arrest Dominick Daly at 
his lodgings, and that, very soon afterwards, and in some unex- 
plained way, the awful word “murder” was bruited about. 
Little by little it came to be understood that the charge against 
the popular and generally-respected Clerk to the Union in- 
volved the blackest and most treacherous of crimes. His wife 
was the victim, the invalid wife, so much older than himself, 
who lived apart from him, up north-ways, in the mountain 
district, and was afflicted with the falling-sickness—a cir- 
cumstance that had cleared Daly from the reproach which 
otherwise he would have incurred, in Ireland, a quarter of a 
century ago, by living apart from his wife. Could it be true? 
How did they say he had done it? The whole town had seen 
him, over and over again, during the last three days—how 
could this horrible thing be? Then was given a version of 
the crime which made it, if possible, still more treacherous, 
horrible, and cold-blooded—a version which caused the women 
who flocked to the circulating library side of Grange’s shop to 
exclaim, with every variety of epithet, that no one could ever 
believe such a thing of Dominick Daly. ‘This version set forth 
that he had conveyed the poison which had caused his wife’s 
death, in a letter to her of a kind, even affectionate character. 
It was long since such a theme had offered itself to the news- 
mongers of Narraghmore. 

It was remarkable that public opinion, or rather public 
feeling—as yet there was hardly material for the former—set 
much more strongly in Daly’s favour among the higher than 
among the lower class of people. The former were in- 
clined to scout the suspicion of such a crime against him 
with impatient scorn; the latter hesitated, and were pretty 
unanimous in canvassing a possible motive which the gentry 
could know nothing about, but which might have “put him 


beyond himself,’ even to the awful extent of murder. A 
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whisper of this kind travels fast; and by the next day, 
wherever the story was told, Katharine Farrell’s name was 
linked with Dominick Daly’s in ominous conjunction—espe- 
cially by the women, who were ready enough, and not without 
some sound sense in their readiness, to declare, that if he 
“ did it,”’ she had driven him to it. Didn’t everybody know 
that she was always after him? Was it any secret that 
Father John O’Connor did not like the looks of it, and had 
his eye on the two of them this long time? Who but he was 
getting Miss Farrell quiet and easy out of the place, without 
raising a scandal? All this,and much more of similar import, 
modified the incredulity with which the story was received at 
Narraghmore. 

That story, horrible as it was, had straightforward sim- 
plicity about it, and was narrated at the inquest, by Mrs. 
Cronin, the dead woman’s friend and relative, with a plain 
directness that told terribly against Dominick Daly. 

Mrs. Daly had been for a long time subject to very 
severe epileptic fits, for which she had been treated in the 
ordinary way by the parish doctor at Kilkevin. She had 
long lived apart from her husband, with her own consent, but 
he occasionally visited her. Whenever he did so, he behaved 
kindly to her, and she was undoubtedly attached to him. 
In reply to a question by the coroner, Mrs. Cronin stated 
that Mrs. Daly had repeatedly requested her husband to 
inquire about *‘ cures” for her, and being pressed on this point, 
she added that it was the deceased woman’s habit to make 
a similar appeal to every one, and that she would try all 
the remedies suggested, some of them of the silhest and 
most superstitious kind—and that for allowing her to do 
so, Mrs. Cronin herself had been censured by the doctor, so 
that of late Mrs. Daly had attempted to conceal from her that 
she had been trying experiments. This did not, however, 
apply to the remedies sent by Mr. Daly on former occasions, or 
to the medicine which her husband had enclosed in his last 
letter to the deceased woman. These had all passed through 
Mrs. Cronin’s hands, and been administered by her. ‘‘ She did 
not misdoubt anything that Mr. Daly would send,”’ was her 
explanation of this breach of the doctor’s orders ; “he was a 
knowledgeable man.” With fatal precision the death of Mrs. 
Daly was traced to the effect of the ‘‘ cure” which had come 
to her in her husband’s last letter. 
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“She cheered up greatly,” said Mrs. Cronin, “‘ when she 


got the letter. ‘He hasn’t forgot me, God bless him,’ says 
she, ‘and he hasn’t gave me up, like Dr. Tedd, that gives 
me just the one old thing. Make haste, Sally dear, and mix 
me a glassful of Dominick’s cure. He says I may take it 
night and morning; but, with the blessing of God, Ill begin 
it this minute.’ So I mixed the cure in a glass ; it was a white 
powder, and I put a pretty big spoonful in it, for the poor 
creature thought she could never get it quick enough, or 
enough of it, and it was hard to mix; but she took it off as 
gay as could be; and then she says: ‘I'll lie down on my 
bed a bit, before I answer his letter. Didn’t I tell you, 
when he’d go about it in earnest, Dominick would find a 
cure for me ?’” 

These were practically her last words. A short time 
after she had swallowed the first dose of the “ cure,” she was 
seized with such symptoms as made Mrs. Cronin send for 
Dr. Todd, who immediately detected all the features of poison- 
ing by arsenic. His evidence, and that of Mrs. Cronin, was 
complete and conclusive; and the post-mortem examination 
would doubtless confirm the doctor’s opinion. The unfortunate 
woman had been speedily released from her sufferings, and 
the first question of the doctor had elicited such suspicious 
circumstances against her husband, that he had immediately 
communicated with the police, who applied for a warrant for 
Daly’s arrest. 

The inquest was adjourned for several days; and it said 
much for the suspected man that there was, at that distance 
from the place of his abode, a general knowledge of his 
good character, a general feeling that he had been “a 
good friend to the poor,” and therefore must not be lightly 
suspected. But there was nolevity in the suspicions which 
closed round Dominick Daly like a black cloud, and fairly shut 
him in, when the last letter he had written to his wife, and the 
remainder of the powder which Mrs. Cronin swore to as having 
been conveyed in that letter, were produced, and the powder 
having been analyzed, was found to contain arsenic. 

The evidence forthcoming on the resumption of the inquest, 
subsequent to the analysis of the poor remains of the victim, 
was rendered additionally impressive by the fact that a fire 
had broken out in the laboratory at which the dreadful pro- 
cess of examination was conducted, and almost all its contents 
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had been destroyed. But the sad fragments of mortality 
which were to reveal a crime and to bring a criminal to re- 
tributive justice, were saved by a ghastly accident. A fire- 
man tossed a sealed jar out of a window in the blazing 
laboratory; it fell uninjured upon the grass, and there it 
was found, amid the ruins of two costly buildings, set on fire 
none could tell how—and made to deliver up the secret which 
it held. 

The coroner’s jury returned their v erdict—“ Wilful Murder” 
against Dominick Daly; the consequent formalities were 
speedily accomplished, and the accused man was committed 
to jail in the county town, Portmurrough, to take his trial at 
the summer assizes. 

In Ireland the domestic murder is an uncommon variety. 
A tourist, not gifted with tact, took occasion to comment to 
his hostess, at a Dublin dinner-party, upon the lawlessness of 
the country through which he had just travelled in perfect 
safety, and the prevalence of homicide. ‘ Yes,” replied the 
lady, “ I daresay it does strike the English mind, because there’s 
such a difference, you see. Irish murderers kill their enemies ; 
English murderers kill their wives and children, their sweet- 
hearts and their friends.” She was justified by the general 
facts. And, of all the species of domestic murder in Ireland, 
killing by poison is the rarest. The present was a case which 
combined all the elements of uncommonness, and popular 
excitement was at a white heat. 

Where was Katharine Farrell? No one knew. She 
had left Narraghmore before the memorable day which brought 
the news of Mrs. Daly’s death. Immediate inquiry was made 
for her by Mr. Bellew, but he ascertained only that she had been 
at Mrs. Mangan’s house at Athboyle when the news of the 
crime and the first stages of the inquest reached that neigh- 
bourhood, causing almost as much excitement there, where 
Daly was well known and remembered, as at Narraghmore 
itself. She had left them, Mr. Mangan wrote to Mr. Bellew 
—‘slipped away,’ he expressed it, no doubt because she 
knew they would hear what they had heard since; but 
she need not have left them for that; they were not people 
to turn against a poor girl whom they had known so long 
because she was mentioned by ill tongues in a black busi- 
ness, which might not prove to be so black after all. 
No doubt they would hear from her soon, and then he 
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would let Mr. Bellew know. Thus did the cheery nature 
of Tom Mangan come out under adverse circumstances. 
“Divil a bit of poison there’s in it at all, in my opinion, 
Sam,” said he, in confidence, to his assistant, “only 
they’re new-fangling over it; and I hope they won’t new- 
fangle Daly till he’s on the gallows, with their science. 
Haven’t we had them in the surgery and everywhere else 
as stiff with fits as ever anybody was with anything.” But 
Sam Sullivan had his own reasons for believing that this 
was a bad business, and the full results of the inquiry were too 
much even for Tom Mangan’s determination to take the most 
favourable view of everything. 

While Daly was on bail, pending the inquest, he did not 
leave his rooms, but received there a visit from Mr. Bellew, 
who found him engaged in sorting and destroying certain 
private papers. He was quite calm, but looked ill and deeply 
sorrowful, and his demeanour had a singular hopelessness 
about it which strangely impressed his friends. 

The county jail at Portmurrough was a prison of the good 
old sort, as ugly outside as it was cheerless and severe within. 
Dominick Daly was an ‘odd sort of a prisoner,” the gaolers 
said to one another, though they were used to a_ great 
variety, and could not be expected to feel much interest 
in the specimens of criminality with whom they had to 
do in the way of business. He was singularly absent-minded, 
and exhibited none of the restlessness and curiosity which 
generally characterize prisoners, before trial, at all events. 
“Like a man dazed,” one described him; “like as if he 
was looking at something so fixed, he could see nothing 
else,” said another, and he was generally admitted to “take 
it quieter’”’ than any accused person remembered in the 
prison annals. Daly was not unbefriended; Mr. Bellew, as 
has been already said, took active steps for his defence, and 
Father John O’Connor wrote to him, saying that he would 
get and see him on a certain day. Daly had a long inter- 
view with the solicitor whose services Mr. Bellew had 
engaged, and with Mr. Bellew himself; but in reply to 
Father John O’Connor’s letter, he wrote, very respectfully, 
but firmly, declining to see him. When this became known at 
Narraghmore, the gentry, who were on Daly’s side, felt that it 
was a bad sign; it staggered them ; and the lower classes read 
in it a confirmation of their belief in his guilt and its motive. 
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Of course he didn’t want to see Father John, they said. Why 
would he? His Reverence was too knowledgeable for him 
all along, and av he’d minded him, he wouldn’t be “ there” 
now. 

Dominick Daly had been « week in the jail at Portmurrough; 
and with the exception of Mr. Bellew and the solicitor, Mr. 
Cormac, nobody had visited him. He enjoyed the privileges, 
or the rights, of an untried prisoner; books and writing ma- 
terials were supplied to him, and interviews with his friends, 
should such present themselves, would be undisturbed by the 
presence of officials. But Daly neither read nor wrote. His 
letter to Father John O’Connor was the only one which he 
addressed to any of his friends; and when Mr. Bellew left 
him, he repeated more than once that he had absolutely 
nothing more to say than whatever it was that he had said 
during their one interview. ‘The books lay unopened on the 
deal table, painted black, which stood beneath the high-placed 
barred window of his prison room. He would sit for hours, 
profoundly still, his hands folded, his head down, his eyes 
fixed on the floor; then he would rise and pace the narrow 
bounds which shut him from the outer world, also for hours, 
not wildly or fitfully, but mechanically, like one whose limbs 
obeyed an impulse given to them without thought or purpose. 
He rarely spoke aloud, or gave way to any external sign of 
emotion, but sometimes, in the depth of the night, he would 
toss restlessly on his narrow couch, and emit that terrible 
sound, which is worse to hear than the wildest utterance of a 
woman’s despair, the low, long groan, in which the anguish of 
a man’s heart finds its voice. 

One day, after he had been walking to and fro until he was 
weary, Daly seated himself at the table and began to write, 
muttering to himself as he did so :— 

“Can I exactly recall the words? Am I quite sure of 
them? Quite sure that there is no loophole for escape, or for 
suspicion? I wasn’t thinking much of what I was about when 
I was writing it, and yet it seems to come back clearly enough 
now.” 

Then he wrote :— 

“JT am sorry for the news you send me in your letter, and 
what I hear from Mrs. Cronin. Have you been rightly mind- 
ing the doctor? You must remember the cure I got for you 
at Athboyle had nothing at all to do with what the doctor gives 
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you, and you must just go on as if you were not taking it. 
Perhaps, as you say it has not done you any good at all, it 
would be the best way for you to drop it altogether, and try 
the powder I send in this. It is an entirely new cure, and I 
am in hopes it will succeed. But there is no use in letting on 
about it to anyone, they will only laugh at you for wanting 
other people’s cures when you have the doctor attending you 
regularly. So take the powder in a little cold water, just a 
spoonful at a time whenever you feel bad, and say nothing 
about it to anybody. Above all, be particular that Dr. Dunne 
does not find it out, for he would be very angry at you want- 
ing any physic but his, and with me for interfermg. Mind 
this, Mary, it would be a bad thing for me to be found out in 
sending you this cure, and, maybe, Dr. Dunne would not 
attend you any more if he discovered you quacking yourself, 
for no regular doctor likes it. Mrs. Cronin must say nothing 
about it either, for she would be in the scrape as well as our- 
selves.” 

“‘T don’t think there’s a word left out, or put in,’ mused 
Daly. “There it is, all there was about it, and what could 
there be more? I never sent her any warning before; I never 
told her to keep any of the cures—real medicine too—that 
Sam made up for me, from anybody. If she never mentioned 
them to the doctor, it was because she was sensible enough 
herself not to do it. She had good sense about everything 
but the one thing—the notion that the sickness could be cured. 
This is the only caution, and Mrs. Cronin can swear it, I ever 
gave her. It looks plainer and easier there in black and white 
than it has looked all along, in my poor mind; it’s a relief to 
see it there. There’s not a loophole there for suspicion or 
for doubt.” 

He laid his arms upon the table, and bowed his head down 
upon them. ‘‘ How? how? how?” he murmured ; and, after 
a pause, “ God grant that I may never know!” ‘Then the 
silence was unbroken, and he preserved the same attitude 
unmoved. Heavy steps sounded upon the flagged passage 
outside, but Dominick Daly did not heed them, until the key 
grated in the lock of his room door, and he looked up at its 
sound. ‘The gaoler stood in the doorway; by his side was a 
woman with her veil down. 

“Person to see you; governor’s order,” or some such 


words, met the prisoner’s ear, as he sprang to his feet in a 
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moment. The next, the prison official had slammed and 
locked the door, and he and his visitor were alone. Another, 
and the woman had flung herself upon him, not into his arms— 
for he did not make any movement—but, with her own clasped 
tightly round him, had forced him back into the chair from 
which he had risen, and was kneeling beside him, still holding 
him in that frantic grasp. 

“ Dominick! Dominick ! ” 

“ Katharine! Great heavens! You here 

They were almost the same words that he had said to her 
the last time she had come unexpectedly into his presence ; 
but the voice in which he said them was not like his voice, and 
his face was like a spectre’s. She shifted the clasp of her 
arms, and raised them to his shoulders; she pressed her face 
against his rigid breast, and ground her teeth together with a 
shivering moan. 

His arms were free now, but he did not move them ; he did 
not put her from him, or draw her to him; he sat perfectly 
still, as if the touch of her had turned him to stone. Her face 
was quite hidden, the brow and eyes were squeezed against his 
rough coat, and she caught the cloth in her teeth, while she 
fought with a strong convulsive agony, and put it over her. 

“‘1’m here, I’m here, at last. I wasn’t able to come sooner, 
for my strength played me false, and left me; but it’s come 
back, darling, and I’m here. I’m strong again; I’m strong 
enough for what I have to do.” 

Again she shivered, and ground her teeth, and hid her face 
yet more closely against his rigid breast. And still he did not 
move, but he shut his eyes fast, and breathed like a tired 
runner. 

*€ And what’s that, Katharine ?”’ 

She looked up, strained her head back, saw his face dis- 
tinctly, loosed her hold of him, and sunk on the floor, gazing 
awe-stricken at him. Her face was thin and white, her aimost 
colourless eyes were dim, but there looked out of them a terrible 
despair. 

““* What's that?’ he asks me? ‘To tell you the truth—all 
the truth—and then to tell it to them, and take you out of this.” 

He pushed his chair back beyond her reach as she sat 
huddled on the floor, and spoke, but without looking at her. 

“ T know the truth, not all of it, but enough—all I want to 
know. For God’s sake, tell me nothing, and go, go!” 
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“You know! What do you mean?” Her voice almost 
died away with some terror, with some sickening anguish, 
stronger than that which had rent her soul when she came into 
the prison room. “ You can’t know. Why don’t you look at 
me, Dominick? Why won’t you touch me? Why don’t you 
kiss me?” She raised herself to a kneeling attitude, and 
dragged herself a few inches along the ground towards him ; 
but he stopped her with an outstretched hand. 

“Come no nearer me,” he said; ‘‘ you are my wife’s mur- 
deress.” He spoke in the lowest whisper, and with his gaze 
upon the door, 

“QGod! And I did it for your sake!” 

After this there is a silence, and the two look in each 
other’s faces, as two lost souls might look. Then the woman 
begins to speak, low and rapidly ; and as she speaks, she sinks 
back iato her former attitude, but tears off her bonnet, and 
clutches the masses of her thick red hair, which have fallen on 
her neck, and pulls at them wildly. 

“JT did it for your sake. I had been thinking about it, 
about how it could be done, ever since that night when Father 
John O’Connor spoke to you—the same night that you told 
me she wanted you to send heranew cure. It was that night 
you vexed me to the soul; for you pitied her, and would not 
grudge her the life that was no good to her, and was standing 
between you and me. And after that you vexed me sorer and 
sorer ; for you sent her cures, and I thought they were like to 
do with her, for she grew no worse; and the time was creep- 
ing on, and the priest was watching you and me. And then 
came the stroug and heavy hand of him upon me, and he said 
I must go—go away to a strange place, and leave you, after 
all the pains it cost me to come where you were, and to stay 
where you were. I must go, and you must stay, and be no 
nearer to me than in the beginning, when I conld have lived 
without you, Dominick Daly. And then I thought how little 
good her life was to herself, and how much harm to us, and 
how easily it might be ended, if only J could get some way of 
sending her a cure. 

“ The way of getting the—stuff came to my mind readily. 
I had only to get back to Athboyle, for ever so short a time, 
and Sam Sullivan would not watch what I was doing in the 
shop so close but that I could get something that would not 
hurt her much, but would put her out of your way and mine.” 
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He listened, after a fruitless attempt to stop her, with a 
fascinated eagerness, but with growing horror and avoidance, 
as the words came more and more coherently from her livid 
lips. 

“‘T swear—I could swear it if it were the last word I had 
to speak in this world—I never thought that she would have 
anything to suffer. I knew nothing about—about poison that 
tortured. I believed that poison only put people to sleep for 
ever; and when I got at it, through Dr. Mangan’s leaving 
his keys about, it was laudanum I was looking for; but when I 
found the powder, I had no other notion but that it would be 
all the same, only easier to get it sent to her somehow. But 
I never could think of a way of sending it, and I carried it 
about in my pocket day after day, until that day I went to see 
you at Grange’s, and you went out to speak to some one, and 
left me in the room with the letter you had just written to her, 
and the cure you were sending to her. I read the letter, and 
I saw the opportunity. Who was to know? She would just 
take the powder you were sending her, and some of mine in it, 
and she would go to sleep for ever; and we would be quit of 
her, and happy, happy, happy, ever after.” 

She rocked herself from side to side, pulling at her hair, 
and he listened, appalled. 

“You stayed away a good while, and I made up the pow- 
der; and when we went out, you put it in the post; and the 
next I heard of it was the news that she was dead, and you 
were taken—you, as innocent as the daylight, Dominick, my 
darling. And, first, I nearly died with the fright, and the 
helplessness ; but then I saw that there was something for me 
to do, and I did it.” 

She paused, and checked the swaying of her body. Her 
hands hung in the heavy loops of her red hair. Something 
like a smile came for a moment into her face. 

“T got into the place—the horrid place at Kilkevin ; it was 
close to my new school-house—and I picked acquaintance with 
the servants, and I set fire to the laboratory. 1 went very 
near to saving myself and you that time.” 

“Stop, stop; for God’s sake, stop!” said Daly, hoarsely. 
“« What’s the use?” 

“ Very near to saving myself and you,” she went on, as if 
he had not spoken, knitting her brows into.a frown; “ but 
fate was against me. And then I fell sick. I don’t know any 














here.” 


more, until two days ago, and then I got well enough to come 
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“Why did you come? Oh, why did you come?” 

“He asks me!” she said again. “He asks me! I came 
for the same reason that made me do everything else that I 
have done; because I love you, and I must take you out of 


this now.” 


Was she mad? Had the crime turned her brain ? or rather 
had she committed the crime because her brain was already 


turned ? 


In his mind, weary, although strained to the utmost 


pitch of excitement, he asked himself these questions. He was 
awake to the imminent need of making her comprehend the 
full truth as regarded him and his determination ; and he con- 
quered the horror of speaking to her, a great horror, though 
the ruined wreck of the old guilty love floated somewhere on 
the surging waves of his troubled mind all the while. They 
would have little time, and there was much to say. 

So Daly rose, and lifted her from the floor. As his hand 
closed round her arm she kissed it, quickly, roughly; but he 
did not heed the action. He placed her in the chair beside 
the table, and picked up her bonnet. 

“ Put this on,” he said; “ you haven’t long to stay here ; 
and now you are here, there’s a great deal to be said. I 
prayed God that you might not come, but prayers of mine 
are not likely to get far on their way to Heaven. I prayed 
that I might never see you again”—she started—‘“‘ for your 
sake and my own. I hoped you were safe out of harm’s way, 
when I knew it was you that did it.” 


“* How did you know ? 


99) 


“‘T knew it from the first moment. I knew it, because I 
remembered that night, and the feeling that came over me, 
like a warning, when you wished the sick woman dead. I 
knew, because I deserved it—not how you did it, but that you 
had done it, and what the end must be.” 

“Yes, the end is easy to see,” she said. ‘It would have 
come quicker if [ could have stood, or walked, or been 
carried here, before to-day. But you'll forgive me for that, 
won’t you? I wanted to tell you all, before I should tell the 


others.’’ 


What others ? ”’ 
“The gentlemen ; and get you out of this. It’s all over, 


and it seems a long, long time since I had the notion that we 
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might be quit of her, and harm could never come to you. 
How should I have dreamed that harm could come, when your 
own letter seemed to make it secure ? ”” 

His glance turned to the letter, as he had written it out 
from memory. It lay close beside her hand at that moment. 

“Tt seems a long time since then; everything is lost and 
gone. ‘That was before the shock, before I knew they had sus- 
pected you and taken you. But since, I have come to my 
right mind again, and can tell it all clear out. Some of the 
harm can be undone.” 

“None of the harm can ever be undone,” said Daly. 
“Listen to me now, for time is precious, and try with all your 
might to understand every word that I am saying to you.” 

“T understand, I understand.” Once more she began to 
rock herself from side to side, and to twist her fingers as if in 
pain. 

“ You must do nothing of what you intended to do. You 
cannot take me out of this, or out of what is to come, by any- 
thing that you can do or say. Hush! do not interrupt me by 
one single word ! ” 

The woman obeyed him ; she was cowed by the power and 
the command in him which she had never seen before, and she 
was too true a woman not to recognize them, with something 
hike faint, far-off, admiration, even thus, and now. 

“You must go away, and stay away ; you must never make 
a sign. Everything that can be done for my defence will be 
done ; the gentlemen are seeing to that. I shall have a fight 
made for me; it will fail, but not through the fault of my 
friends, God bless and reward them! But you must never 
be heard of again in any way or anything relating to me.” 

She looked at him, in sheer blank astonishment, quiet 


now. 
“Until the trial? Do you mean that? But when I tell 


them, there will be no trial.” 

‘You shall never tell them.” 

In an instant she started from her seat, and rushed towards 
the door. But he caught her, and held her, while she struggled 
with him fiercely, trying to tear away the folds of her shawl, 
with which he had covered her mouth. 

“Let me go! let me go!” she gasped faintly ; “am I to 
kill her and you too?” | 

“You surely will kill me, if you don’t obey me.” 
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Still she struggled, until he repeated this several times ; at 
length she yielded, exhausted, and feebly muttering, ‘‘ Go on, 
then, tell me what I am to do,” sank down before the table, 
with her arms spread out upon it, and her face hidden. He 
spoke from thenceforth with perfect composure. 

“There will be a trial, and I shall be defended. I have 
told the gentlemen that I am not guilty, and they believe me. 
I have told them the truth ; there was nothing but soda in the 
powder I put in the letter, and the letter was intended to pre- 
vent my poor wife from finding out that I was putting a harm- 
less cheat upon her. The doctor would have told her that I 
was, if she had let him see the medicine as I sent it. My 
defence will be the simple truth, and that the poison that 
killed her got mixed with the harmless powder in some way 
which I cannot explain. That defence will be quite useless, 
because there will be the letter—they’ll believe their reading 
of it, and not mine; and there will be the motive’’—he paused, 
and a shiver passed over hin—‘the motive, which can so 
easily be proved against me.”’ 

“‘ Aye, aye,” she murmured, “ there was a motive, only it 
was mine, not yours ; it was mine, like the crime.” 

“No,” he said, sorrowfully, “it was ours; and I am the 
guiltier. It was a terrible day for you when you saw me first.” 

“My curse—no, no, my blessing be upon that day!” mur- 
mured the woman. 

“Curses or blessings upon it are all one now. I am not 
going to give it either. All that is gone for ever, like the 
time that is gone. What we have got now is very short. 
That letter—there’s a copy of it under your arm this minute— 
and the motive, the talk about you and me—the talk that I 
might have hindered, had I been an honest man, and so saved 
you from all the rest—and the evidence, will hang me, if all 
the counsellors in the kingdom were on my side.” 

She lifted her face, and turned it, hardly to be recognized 
in its mask of livid fear, towards him. His meaning was 
breaking upon her. 

“Hang you! When I did it! WhenI shall tell them 
that I did it! ” 

“ You shall never tell them. This is what I have to say to 
you. Ihave known from the first that you did it, and there is 
no turn which you could have given to circumstances, that I 
have not been prepared for. Did you think, that you were 
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coming here to confess your crime to me, your tempter and 
your fellow-sinner ? ”’ 

“No, no, my lover; oh, Dominick, my lover ! ” 

“Did you think, I say, that you were coming here to con- 
fess it, because you and I too are utterly beaten, and then to 
go and tell it to the world and take the penalty of it, letting 
me go free? Free to what? Did you, in your womanish 
folly, when the madness of murder had passed away from you, 
think such a thing as that?” 

Scorn of her, horror of her, pity too, were in his voice and 
in his face, and also the power which forced her to reply with 
the truth. 

“T did. I think so now. It shall be so.” 

“Tt shall not be so. You shall not tell that truth, and 
before we part for the last time in this world you shall swear 
to me, your lover, as you called me, the only oath I want from 
you-—that you will never tell it till your death is near to you, 
nearer than mine to me to-day, or for many days to come. 
You shall swear this to me, if you don’t want to know that 
the blackest despair of all comes to me from you, blacker 
despair than the judge or the jury could sentence me to, if I 
had ten lives for them to take from me. Listen tome, Katha- 
rine,” the vehemence of his tone changed to a solemn earnest- 
ness ; ‘‘ by the living God, who shall be our judge, if you do 
not swear that oath to me, or, having sworn it, if you do not 
keep it, I will go into the dock and plead guilty.” 

“ And what good would that do you,” she stammered, “ if 
I was there, and told them the truth ?” 

“ Which I would swear was a lie. Who would believe 
your word against mine, do you think? I would tell them: 
here is a girl whom I have deceived, an innocent girl, with a 
good character, and respectable people to swear to it, and I, a 
married man, made love to her, and tempted her, and promised 
to marry her when I should be free. And she loved me, and 
trusted me, and now she wants to die for me. D’ye think 
they’d believe your story, when I'd tell them mine from the 
dock, with the letter, and the remains of the powder, and the 
evidence to back it; and nothing to back yours but the love of 
a Villain like me to account for your tremendous lie, and the 
old belief that there’s nothing a woman won’t do for her lover, 
to make them think mine the truth? There would not be a 
chance for you. There’s not a man from Donegal to Cape 
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Clear would believe your story, or doubt mine. So, if you 
want to hang me, as surely as if you put the rope round my 
neck with your own arms——”’ 

“* And what else have I done ? ” she moaned. 

“ Go and tell your story. At least, it would make a quick 
end. There’s little trouble with a murderer who pleads 
‘ Guilty,’ and tells them all they want to know from the dock. 
It will have the same ending, anyhow, as I believe, but there 
are my chances ina trial. Great or small, there’s always some 
chance, and God is above all. Who knows, He may have 
mercy upon me, if mercy it would be. Tell your story, and you 
destroy my chance ; you are the minister of his justice to me. 
Anyhow, I have told you what J will do. Make up your 
mind—there’s very little time, we shall be interrupted soon— 
what you will do.” 

“7 will swear, and keep my oath.” 

She stood up, trembling, but her face was calmer, less 
death-like, and she touched a crucifix upon the table—<‘ I 
swear to obey you in this; but, but, the chances, there are 
chances ? ” 

“‘T have said, there ave chances. I don’t count upon them : 
don’t you count upon them either. You have no more to do 
with this, or with me. You have only to go away, and to keep 
silence, in any case, and to—to repent.” 

His voice faltered, and his eyes dropped from her face. 
She laughed. 

“That’s all!” she said. ‘In any case, whether you are 
saved from the punishment of my act, or whether you suffer 
for it, I—I who did it, wicked as it was, devil as I am, for 
your sake, and because I could not live without you, I have only 
to go away, and keep silence, and repent. I must obey you, 
for you are stronger than I am, and you have beaten me by 
your threat, because I never thought of what you could do, 
only of what I could do myself; and now I know you would 
keep your word, so you have conquered me. It’s done with. 
It’s over; but I’ll tell you, at least, what was in my miserable 
mind. It was, that when I had told the truth, when you 
knew that my wretched ignorance had never taken in the 
notion that the death she had to die could be a hard one, or 
the most distant dread that it could harm you ;—an awful fool, 
Dominick, a miserable fool ;—when I was going to give myself 
up to my righteous doom, and you were going to be cleared 
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of suspicion, you would tell me that you forgave me, because 
it was all for your sake; that you would let me rest for one 
moment in your arms again; that you wouid say to me, ‘ J 
loved you once.’ ” 

She made the slightest possible movement, as if to approach 
him, but he stepped back. She went on rapidly—“ That 
can’t be now—you have beaten me. You know better than 
I, and your ingenuity would make anything that I could 
do useless. The punishment must come to me in its worst 
shape. You told me once that you would die for me, 
Dominick, and I believed you; but you, you could live for 
me yet; there are those chances you spoke of, you know. 
There’s that one gleam in all this black, dreadful night ! ” 

She drew a little nearer; a wild light came into her 
eyes, her white cheeks were streaked with crimson. Her 
hands fluttered like leaves, and her gown stirred with the 
trembling of her knees. 

“T will repent, I will repent, if the chances are for you ; 
and, and, if you will give me a chance then, Dominick, my 
darling, my Jover—I love you—how shall it be, since you have 
beaten me, and I cannot die for you, if the chances are for 
you ?”’ 

She clasped her hands, and stretched them towards him. 
A terrible yearning, half madness, half memory, all anguish, 
was in her beautiful, dreadful face. He recoiled still farther, 
and answered her thus :— 

“Woman, if the chances were for me, I would rather be 
hanged twice over than see your face again.” 

She uttered a sharp cry, like that of an animal caught in 
a trap. The next instant the step of the gaoler sounded on the 
flags outside. She drew her shawl around her, she lowered 
her veil, and she said, between her shut teeth, as the key turned 
in the lock— 

“ T shall never repent. You never loved me, and the past 
is a lie.” 

The prison official had brought Daly’s dinner. 

“Tam ready to go now,” said Katharine Farrell, with 
perfect composure. “ Perhaps you will kindly take me to the 
gate.” 

She passed through the door without another word, and 
stood in the passage until the man joined her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NO SIGN. 


No such intense public excitement had stired Portmurrough 
for years, as that which was aroused by the trial of Dominick 
Daly for the murder of his wife. It spread far and wide 
through all the northern province, and more people poured in 
from the towns than the Court-house could have accommo- 
dated had its dimensions been tenfold their extent. The 
deepest interest was shown in all the arrangements and 
rumoured arrangements, and the smallest particulars of the 
prisoner’s bearing were received and detailed with avidity. 
The counsel for the Crown was an eminent barrister in large 
criminal practice ; the counsel for the prisoner was almost as 
famous a member of the legal profession. It was understood 
that witnesses to character would not be wanting. Mr. Bellew 
had worked unremittingly and generously for the accused man, 
in whose guilt ‘‘it went against his instinct,” as he said, to 
believe. It went against other people’s instinct, as well, to 
believe that Dominick Daly was a murderer; but the case 
was a strong one—the facts were stubborn. It was said 
that the prisoner’s communications to his attorney, Mr. 
Cormac, had been of the briefest and most meagre kind; and 
that the only defence to be set up—the “system” of the 
accused, as it would be called in I'rench legal phraseology— 
would be the suggestion of certain modes by which the poison 
which had caused Mrs. Daly’s death might have been mixed 
with the bicarbonate of soda, which, according to the prisoner’s 
declaration, was the sole contents of the packet enclosed in 
Daly’s letter to his wife. A letter, written strongly in the 
prisoner’s interests, and more ingenious than judicious, in 
which a number of theories and possibilities on this point were 
set forth and discussed, had been published in one of the local 
journals, and had excited universal attention and comment. 
‘“‘ Forewarned, forearmed,”’ was said to have been the comment 
of the counsel for the Crown on this zealous indiscretion ; “if 
we had been met, unprepared, with some of these theories, it 
might have been very difficult to upset them. As it is, there’s 
time to smash them all at our leisure.’ ‘I'he story—that is, 


the popular version of it—-of Daly’s relations with Katharine 
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Farrell, and the supposed motive for the crime, had spread 
from Narraghmore in all directions, and had almost assumed 
the dimensions of a party question. There were those who 
upheld the woman, maintained her innocence, and declared 
that it was infamous to charge a girl who had so good a 
character as Miss Farrell’s with being aught but the victim of 
a designing villain. ‘There were those who maintained that if 
Daly was guilty, she had tempted him to the deed ; who were 
ready to accept the oldest version of the oldest sin—‘ the 
woman beguiled” him. ‘There was even a third party, who 
held a middle course, and said it was all a mistake: Daly was 
nothing to Miss Farrell, nor she to him; she had nothing to 
do with the matter. All parties alike were ignorant of the 
whereabouts of Miss Farrell. She had given up her school ; 
and it was supposed, but not known, that she had gone back 
to her friends, Dr. and Mrs. Mangan; about whom, also, there 
was not a little public curiosity, for the dispensary doctor’s 
assistant, a young man named Sullivan, was to be called by 
the Crown in the case, and his evidence would bring the 
possession of arsenic, which had been the fatal agent, home 
to the prisoner as closely as the prosecution had the power 
of bringing it. This was, it was said, the one compara- 
tively weak link in the chain ; the evidence on the point being 
strongly presumptive only. Concerning Daly’s demeanour, 
public rumour was agreed. He had borne the long, slow 
weeks of his imprisonment with a silent composure, in which 
those who believed him guilty discerned the hardihood of a 
criminal, and those who did not so believe found the calm of 
conscious innocence. In this case, as in every other case in 
which the hearts of human beings are shut from human ken, 
people judging from externals judged at random, and saw no 
symptoms but those they were predisposed to see. 

No fairer ever dawned over sea and land than the summer 
morning which ushered in the last hours of Dominick Daly’s 
long anguish of patient waiting. The beauty of the earth was 
in its full, exquisite prime, and the deep buzz, the indescribable 
stir of midsummer life was abroad in the air everywhere. 
ven the brief journey in a close and guarded vehicle, from 
the prison to the Court-house, gave Daly a glimpse of the 
fulness of life and beauty which had come to-the earth and 
the sky since he had last looked upon them, a free man. It 
was only a glimpse, however, he was soon in his place—that 
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dreadful place into which he stepped, a strong man in his 
prime, with years of lusty life in clear brain, throbbing veins, 
and muscular limbs, and with all the natural yearning love of 
life which no sorrow can crush while health is unimpaired, 
which springs up into agonizing strength and vitality at the 
least menace to its treasure, and thrills with terrible anguish 
in the presence of such danger as his ;—that dreadful place, 
which he might leave, young and strong still, but going down 
more surely to his grave than any fever-stricken wretch, whose 
hours of existence were only to be guessed—not cownted—hke 
his. ‘Che murmur and swaying of the crowd, the sound like the 
sea in a shell, the movement like the surging of a wave, came 
distantly to him, not hurtfully, for a moment, and he was in a 
dizzy dream where there were faces, where the solitude of the 
past weeks was not, and there were light and movement. The 
next, it faded, and all the hideous reality was before, and 
around, and with, and in him. He stood in a felon’s dock, a 
turnkey behind him, to be tried for his life, for the murder of 
his wife. This was the court, these were the jurors on whose 
words his life would soon depend. He saw it all now, the face 
of the judge, the array of the lawyers, the men who would pre- 
sently call the witnesses, those witnesses who would all tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, with the full 
assurance of their convictions, and assent of their conscience, 
and yet it would be the deadliest of all falsehoods that ever a 
grinning devil inspired men withal,—the crowd of spectators, 
whose faces wore every kind of expression from mere brutish 
apathy to keen curiosity, and from critical observation to 
compassionate interest. Yes, there were faces on which he 
read compassion, in his long look at the place of his agony, 
before he addressed all the powers of his mind and body to 
the process of it,—and they did him good. Yes, “ good” 
actually came to the prisoner, whose dark, wasted face, thinned 
hair, and clothing hanging loose upon the frame it had fitted 
closely, told a tale which not one interpreted aright in that 
dismal hour. From first to last Dominick Daly bore his 
awful ordeal with quiet and manly courage. 

The trial proceeded, amid the breathless attention of the 
spectators who were fortunate enough to have secured places, 
and was duly reported with tolerable fidelity to the crowd assem- 
bled outside—a crowd which conducted itself with exemplary 
order and decency. The solemnity, and something which there 
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was of secretly-felt romance in the prisoner’s position, appealed 
to the imaginative side of the Irish people, and nowhere among 
them would there have been heard the ribaldry and the brutal 
jests which a similar scene would have provoked among an 
English mob composed of similar elements. The trial proceeded 
with fatal smoothness, from the prisoner’s plea of “ Not 
guilty,” to the examination of the witnesses, few but terribly 
sufficient. There was only one departure from the course 
which rumour had marked out to be followed by the counsel 
for the Crown; it was in the imputation and pressing of 
motive on the accused. Only a very keen observer could 
have detected the prisoner’s anxiety on this point, or re- 
cognized his relief when the learned gentleman contented 
himself with generalities about the encumbrance on a young 
man’s liberty of an elderly and invalid wife, a sufferer from a 
repulsive disease, necessarily separated from him, and a burden 
on his slender means. A modification of the latter argument 
was procured by the proving that the remnant of the murdered 
woman’s own portion had sufficed to maintain her, but the 
favourable inference was balanced by the suggestion that the 
remnant would have reverted to her husband. The strong 
evidence of Daly’s kindness to his suffering wife was easily 
disposed of by the plea of motive. A man who had such a 
crime in his mind would naturally seek to establish such a plea, 
by winning the intended victim’s confidence; and was it not 
exactly this which the prisoner had done? ‘To him, the only 
living being to whom her death would be an advantage, to 
whom her continued existence was an evil, the poor woman 
trustingly, unsuspectingly applied for advice and cure. There 
came over Daly’s mind while he was listening to this a curious, 
impersonal sense, as of curiosity and question in some matter 
remote from himself. How easily, how readily, how much as 
a matter of course, the great criminal lawyer, habituated to the 
dark shades of human character and life, took for granted a 
situation abhorrent to the imagination of the man he was de- 
picting, and impossibly unnatural to his character and his daily 
hfe! Could anything be too hard or too terrible for him to 
believe, knowing what he knew, Daly dimly wondered, as he lis- 
tened to the argument, as though it concerned somebody else ? 
Perhaps not ; and yet sucha hell upon earth as the human soul 
given over to the devices which the glib, polished tongue, on 
whose accents the crowd hung, was describing, almost outdid 
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his powers. His fancy travelled back to what had been the 
peaceful, prosaic, well-behaved truth of his former life, and 
for a moment amazement filled him—a feeling as though him- 
self and all around him were utter unrealities, that nothing 
could be true, or have tangible existence, where so wildly 
false a theory was gravely put forward with any chance of 
being accepted as true. But this dazed wonderment fled 
before his own ever-present knowledge of the truth. This 
gentleman’s grave picture of a state of things which never had 
any existence, his building up of a drama which had no scene, 
no actors, no life at all, was a trifling accessory to the general 
illusion of which Daly was the centre. Hvery few minutes as 
they passed by added a fresh link to the quickly-forming, 
soon-to-be-closed-up chain of evidence which should prove— 
a lie. And there stood the one who knew, the helpless 
prisoner, in the iron grip of the irresistible and dreadful law, 
the man by whose will all this was going on, whose word could 
tumble the whole card edifice into ruins. 

‘‘he examination of witnesses elicited nothing beyond the 
facts which have already been narrated. Great interest and 
importance attached to the evidence of Samuel Sullivan, the 
assistant at Dr. Mangan’s dispensary at Farney. It proved to 
be very simple, rather damaging to the business character 
of Mr. Sullivan, but confirmatory of the theory of the counsel 
for the Crown. Mr. Sullivan admitted that Daly had had 
free access to the surgery during his stay at Athboyle 
in the previous year, that it was possible he might have 
abstracted drugs even of the kind which ought to have been 
most scrupulously kept out of the reach of any one but the 
dispensary doctor and himself; and that any such abstraction, 
if it had taken place, must have been carried out with a pur- 
pose considerably far ahead, for ten months had elapsed since 
Dominick Daly’s removal from Athboyle to Narraghmore. Qn 
being questioned concerning his own relations with Daly in the 
interval between his removal to Narraghmore and the perpe- 
tration of the murder, Sullivan admitted that he had helped 
Daly to persuade his wife that he was endeavouring to fiud 
remedies—“ cures,’ as the poor woman had expressed it— 
for her incurable disease. On two occasions he had sent 
him “real medicine, but quite harmless,” for the purpose 
of being transmitted to Mrs. Daly ; buat of the last fatal experi- 
ment he knew nothing whatever. ‘l'his, however, had no im- 
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portance in the case ; bicarbonate of soda was to be had 
anywhere. 

A keen observer would have seen that the dark, wasted face 
of the prisoner twitched as if with pain, that his nostrils dilated 
and closed with his more laboured breathing, and that he lost 
control over the tale-telling mouth-muscles, while the hand 
upon the rail in front of him took a firmer hold of that barrier, 
a hold which blanched the knuckles and empurpled the finger- 
nails. What if they should ask this witness whether any other 
person, not of the Mangan family, had had access, later and more 
complete, to the deadly drugs in the unsafe surgery ? What if 
Sullivan should name Katharine Farrell, wake up the rumour in- 
side the court which had never siumbered outside it, suggest the 
truth to the prisoner’s counsel, either as a flash of absolute 
conviction, or as a cunning and plausible possibility of defence, 
and all should be revealed? Daly passed through the agony 
of a hundred deaths in the throes of this terrible vision of the 
possible. At one moment there arose within his sick and 
sinking soul a desperate impulse to stop the trial, to say, “ My 
lord, you are wasting your time, and these gentlemen their 
skill. My plea was a falsehood; I retractit. I am guilty.” 
But this passed with the sense, almost simultaneously borne in 
upon him, by the voice, the manner of the witness—who never 
looked at him after the first glance of recognition—that Sam 
Sullivan fully believed in his guilt. ‘This, in its turn, fortunate 
as he immediately recognized it to be, was a shock to him. 
With all the completeness of the conception which had come 
from his strength of will, it had not occurred to him, that 
Sullivan would help him by so genuine, but, to the accused 
man’s mind, so monstrous a credulity. 

The examination proceeded, and the prisoner recognized, 
with intense perception external in some strange way to 
himself, calm as if exercised by another for another, in the 
centre stillness of the storm which was sweeping around 
him, that as Sullivan brought fact after fact out of his 
memory, each fact justified his belief in the aggregate meaning 
of them all. Circumstances had so favoured the prisoner’s 
fixed resolution, that they formed a net of evidence without 
a dropped stitch in its meshes; and Daly’s mental comment 
when Sullivan’s cross-examination was safely (!) concluded, 
was: “If Sam was not convinced of my guilt, he would have 
been a fool.”? His old companion and friend went down with- 
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out a glance at the dark, wasted face in the dock, and with 
whatever there was of irresistible pity in his heart traversed 
by the bitter sense that he had been duped, and used as a tool 
by Daly. 

The hours wore on, and the case was near its completion. 
The crowd inside and outside the Court-house had known no 
diminution in numbers or flagging of interest all day. Would 
it be concluded, or would it last over another day? It came 
to be understood that the Court would sit late, to conclude the 
case. ‘The eminent criminal lawyer, counsel for the Crown, 
and the only a little less eminent criminal lawyer, counsel for 
the prisoner, were both exceedingly busy, and anxious to get 
away, as they probably would do, together, to-morrow morn- 
ing; and the jury would naturally prefer not being locked up 
for the night. ‘There was no talk of a ‘ boot-eater”’? among 
them, and the case, for one so terrible and so important, was 
avery simple one. ‘lo an overwhelming mass of circumstan- 
tial evidence, direct and collateral, what had the counsel for 
the prisoner to oppose? Some testimony to character, and a 
few suggestions, which there was nothing to back, of round- 
about possibilities by which poison might have come into the 
victim’s possession, rather than the direct and apparent means 


by which she really had received it. When his counsel began 
to speak for him, to do his best with such flimsy material, to 
work with the untrustworthy tools of appeal, persuasion, and 
reflections on the terrible responsibility of a rash and erroneous 
judgment, its irrevocable consequences, and the benignant 
latitude of doubt, Daly listened with agonized earnestness. 
Stronger than ever within him sprang up the yearning love of 


life, as he was at last face to face with his ‘ chances.” Some- 


times he shifted his gaze for an instant from the man who was 
pleading for him, to the faces of the spectators, that he might 
learn how the pleading affected them, that he might gather 
what they thought of his chances; but only for an instant, it 
reverted to the central point. He could hardly hear at times, for 
all his listening, because of the ticking in the veins all over his 
body, and the heavy throbbing of his heart, which rocked his 
whole frame, he could not but fancy it must be visibly. How 
long might a man live and bear that? How soon must such 
destructive ravage amid its mysteries overthrow the mere human 
fabric, delivered up to the ruthless violence of its immortal 
tenant, thus turned rebel? Nevertheless, with all that raging 
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strife within him, the man’s will got the mastery, and enabled 
him to estimate his “‘ chances” aright, to see how the truth, as 
he alone knew it, would be at once the solitary and the impos- 
sible solution of the falsehood, which all the efforts of his coun- 
sel were powerless to shake. And Dominick Daly saw that his 
“‘ chances” were—none. When the whole dreadful perform- 
ance was over, when the counsel for the Crown had replied, 
with contemptuous brevity, and the judge had delivered his 
charge to the jury with all becoming gravity ; when the twelve 
jurymen left their box, taking his life in their hands, and he 
was about to be removed from the dock until he should be 
required to listen to their award; the spectators, gazing at 
him, saw a face like that of one dead, with eyes unclosed. 

But when, the jury having returned to their places, after 
an interval of only three-quarters of an hour, the prisoner was 
brought into court again, he stood up firmly, strongly, a fine 
man in his prime; and he held his head high, and looked out 
with his blue eyes, unflinching and unshamed. His two hands 
held the rail, but they neither trembled nor steadied them- 
selves by any strain, and his dark wasted face was slightly 
tinged with colour. The long summer day was closing into 
the sweet, solemn, starlit summer night. The Court-house 
was lighted when they brought the prisoner back, and he 
stood up at bis very best—not the nearest friend he had, not 
the woman who had done this, had ever seen him look more 
manly, brave, and full of life, than the court, the jury, and 
the crowd saw him then. 

There passed but little change upon him as the verdict 
which found him “ Guilty ” was declared, and the usual ques- 
tion was put to him whether he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced against him ? 
The colour did not fade from his cheek when he answered, 
speaking quite distinctly, and with marked respect— 

“Nothing, my lord, except that my plea is the truth. I 
am not guilty.” 

Deep oppressive silence filled the court until the judge 
spoke. Daly took his hands from the rail, and clasping 
them loosely, bowed his head low and submissively while the 
judge sentenced him to be hanged by the neck until he should 
be dead; bowed it a little lower at the words “ and may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul,” and stood in that attitude for 
a full minute after it was all over. Then he roused himself, 
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and the turnkey took him, not roughly, by the arm. As he 
obeyed the signal, he glanced for an instant into the Court 
again-—his last look save one at a crowd of his fellow-creatures 
—and in that instant he saw the face of Father John O’Connor. 
The priest, jammed into a corner near the jury-box, was 
looking at the prisoner with such intense attention that he 
was altogether heedless of the pushing mass around him. His 
stern face was exceedingly pale, and his lips were moving un- 
consciously. ‘Their eyes met, in that brief moment; the next 
Dominick Daly was on his way to the condemned cell, which 
should give him up only to the gallows. 


*k * *k * *K * * 


When Dominick Daly was taken back to the jail, the usual 
increase in the severity of his conditions of imprisonment was 
put in operation. From the presumptive he had become the 
proven felon, and the degradation had to take form and system. 
But there was no active ill-will towards him. The officials of 
a prison are seldom actuated by an abstract hatred of crime, 
and, according to the jailer’s standard, a very great criminal 
may be a “ good prisoner,” and if he be, will be treated ac- 
cordingly, Daly was essentially a ‘‘ good prisoner,” perfectly 
acquicscent, civil, and quiet. It was the opinion of the head- 
jailer, an experienced individual who regarded criminals from 
the “class” and “specimen” point of view, and was a great 
many years beyond the possibility of being surprised, shocked, 
or indeed moved by anything, that if “ they” could only get 
a commutation, and turn Daly into a “lifer,” the experiment 
would work admirably, and Daly would prove a credit to the 
system, and to the place which should witness his fulfilment of 
his term of punishment. Daly had requested an interview with 
the Governor of the Jail at Portmurrough, and, it having been 
granted, he stated to that gentleman, in the strongest terms, 
his wish that nobody might be permttted to have access to him. 
On the Governor’s expressing some surprise at so unusual a 
prayer, Daly replied, with respectful decision : 

‘‘T have no relatives, sir; there is no one who can demand 
to see me asa right; and I ask the privilege of passing my 
last few days undisturbed. Except the chaplain, sir, | beg you 
to permit no one to see me.” 

“Are you prepared to hear,” asked the Governor, with 
some curiosity, for the reports in circulation had reached him, 
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‘that a young woman, one Katharine Farrell, has already 
applied for permission to visit you ?” 

“T did not think it would be so soon, sir,” replied Daly ; 
“but my request applies to her. She is nothing to me, and | 
earnestly beg that she may be told that I refused to see her.” 

The speaker was a murderer, a prisoner, on his rapidly- 
shortening road to the gallows, but there was something in his 
face and voice that beat down the official in the Governor, and 
got at the man, who said: 

** Never fear, Daly ; no one shall intrude on you. Have 
you any other request ? ”’ 

“I wish to write a letter, sir, to Father John O’Connor, of 
Narraghmore.” 

“Certainly. It must be brought to me, open, I suppose 
you know.” 

Daly appreciated the form of words, but he respectfully 
answered that there was nothing to be written for which he 
would desire secresy. 

His purpose was attained, although the total exclusion 
of visitors was found to be impossible, because Daly’s friends 
immediately set on foot active efforts to procure a commue 
tation of the sentence, and had to be admitted to him with 
that purpose in view. He heard of what they were doing with 
gratitude, but without distressing anxiety or suspense. He 
had no hope whatever of their success. ‘“‘I am an innocent 
man, sir, as, God bless you, you believe me to be,” he said to 
Mr. Bellew ; ‘‘ but there never was a clearer case.”’ 

His composure, never self-asserting or histrionic, lasted quite 
unimpaired. Katharine Farrell made several attempts to gain ac- 
cess to him. She was entirely reckless of appearances, and even 
the open gibes and insults with which she was assailed had not 
any effect on her; she passed them by unheeded. She haunted 
the prison gates, coming to them in the early morning, and 
lingering about them through the weary hours of the bright, 
beautiful, unsympathizing day. The worst, short of the truth, 
that could be said of the girl, was said at Portmurrough. She 
had been Daly’s mistress, and he had been in haste to marry 
her—so ran the amended version of the old Narraghmore 
story. She contrived to make acquaintance with two or three 
of the lower officials of the jail; they were, nothing loth, for 
the murder was a big incident in their annals, and Katharine 
Farrell was interesting ; and she made sundry attempts to get 
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letters conveyed to Daly, and also to have a handkerchief given 
to him, from her. It was believed, afterwards, that this hand- 
kerchief was saturated with poison, and intended to enable 
Daly to anticipate the sentence of death. But the Governor 
was faithfully served, and in his turn true to his promise to 
Daly. No whisper of her name, no rumour of her presence, 
was permitted to reach the condemned prisoner. Once she 
contrived to make her way into the presence of the Catholic 
chaplain to the jail, and appealed to him : 

“T was his sweetheart,” she said, “and if it’s the people 
inside there that are preventing him, he has a right to see me; 
if it’s his own act that’s keeping me away, I have a right to 
see him.” 

The chaplain visited Daly and told him. 

“Your reverence will hear my last confession when the 
time comes,” was Daly’s determined, strange reply ; “ and then 
you will know what Katharine Farrell was to me. I will never 
see her again in this world.”’ 

When the chaplain told her the latter part of Daly’s reply 
to his appeal—he said nothing of the former—Katharine 
larrell received it with unexpected quietness. She simply 
said: “I thank your reverence. I see it’s no use, and I'll 
give it up,” and she went away with a firm step and tearless 
eyes. She was looking strangely old and worn, and the subtle 
beauty of her face was dimmed ; she was a mere wreck of the 
woman who had stood among the golden gorse with Daly, on 
the hill-side, a few months before. She drew her veil down 
when she came out of the chaplain’s presence, and walked 
away, along the south wall of the prison, until she reached the 
open paved space in front of the gate, where the gallows would 
be erected. Here she stood for some time, as though she were 
measuring its proportions, then she went along the north wall, 
to its centre. As nearly as she had been able to understand 
the topography of the jail from the inquiries she had made, 
she guessed the position of the condemned cel! to be beyond 
the portion of the great wal] exactly in front of her. Standing 
there, she raised her hands to her neck, and with the old 
familiar action, she pulled at the neglected masses of her hair, 
that had tumbled down under her bonnet, anyhow. 

“«¢T will never see her again in this world,’ ” she muttered, 
gazing straight before her at the heavy, rough, inexorable 
wall—* that was what he said! ‘That was his last message to 
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me! ‘Then, by the God whose face you’ll soon see, Dominick 
Daly, and I, never—yow shall!” 

She turned sharp round, and walked away down a neigh- 
bouring street; and from that time, to the end, she was no 
more seen in the vicinity of the prison; she made no further 
attempt or appeal. 





The efforts made by Daly’s friends to obtain a commuta- 
tion of his sentence proved unavailing. ‘The condemned man 
was right; the same answer came from every one through 
whose hands their requisition passed to the consideration of 
the Lord Lieutenant. ‘‘ There never was a clearer case.” Not 
until two days before that appointed for the execution did the 
gentlemen who had undertaken this work of mercy relinquish 
their efforts, and abandon hope. When they were at last 
forced to do so, it fell to the lot of Mr. Bellew to tell the 
prisoner the result of their endeavours. He found Daly far 
less anxious and agitated than he was himself. He had 
never hoped. The meeting and the parting between the 
condemned man and the gentleman who had believed him 
innocent always, and still believed him innocent, were ex- 
tremely affecting. At that last hour Daly broke through his 
habitual reserve and slowness of speech, and gave expression 
toall the gratitude which filled his heart. When Mr. Bellew, 
the farewell being very nesr, asked him if there was any 
final request he would urge upon him, Daly, for the first time, 
spoke to him of Katharine Farrell. 

“T give you the solemn assurance of a dying man,” he 
said, “ that what they say of her is not true. I loved her, sir, 
and if I had been a free man I would have married her; but I 
never deceived or misled her, and she is innocent of all harm 
from me. If you and Mrs. Bellew would serve a poor lost 
creature, for the sake of one who owes you so much, you 
would protect her, and send her beyond the seas, to some 
strange place, where she can live honestly, and outlive all this. 
Don’t keep her here, sir; that would not be good for her or 
others, but send her, at once, beyond the seas. If, in your 
great, great goodness, sir, you could promise me that would be 
done, I could turn my head and my heart away from this world, 
and get ready for my journey.” 

“My dear Daly, my poor, poor fellow! it shall be done.”’ 
When that was over, Daly, exhausted, lay down for a while 
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and turned his face to the wall. But not for long: he soon 
rose, and wrote the following letter to Father John O’Connor : 


«© Portmurrough Jail, Saturday, July —. 
“Reverend Sir,—I am to die on Monday morning, at 
eight o’clock, when you will be saying your Mass, which I used 
to serve many a time. Maybe, dear Father John, you guess 
why it was that I could not bear to see you in this place, and, 
maybe, you cannot guess; but, whether or no, you will give 
me credit for a good intention, and you will forgive me for 
not being so stout-hearted in some respects as I humbly hope 
and pray God I may be found in others. I die, innocent of 
the crime I am charged with; but all the same, my death is 
my own fault. No one but myself is to blame for it. The 
blessed rites of the church are to be given to me by other 
hands than yours, Father John, and I know you would have 
come to me, if I had asked to see you, even at this, the last 
hour. It was not for my own sake, it was for yours. Good- 
bye, Reverend Sir; I humbly ask your prayers and remem- 
brance at the altar, for a poor sinner, whose good friend you 

always were. “ Dominick Daty.” 


This letter took him a long time to write. He pondered 
over every line, almost every word of it, and evidently found 
the task a very difficult one. ‘ lt must be so that if he does 
not guess, or know, he may not learn from this; but, if he 
does, that he may see I know it too, and am dying of my 
own free will and choice, no victim of a mistake, of a double 
crime.” He sat for some time, his clasped hands upon 
the letter, and his eyes raised to the broad streak of light 
which was falling through the window of the condemned cell. 
His face, more worn than at the time of his trial, was full of 
unspeakable sadness, but not mingled with fear. The terror, 
the feeling of impossibility, the dreadful agony and battle 
with the strong life in him, clamouring for its duration and its 
satisfactions, the awful sinking of the spirit, and quivering of 
the cold, sweating flesh, would have to come to him, as they 
have to come to the greatest hero, who ever knew to an 
absolute certainty that at a given hour a violent death would 
be waiting for him, just beyond that door which he can see 
and touch; but they had not come to Dominick Daly yet, 
their ghastly signs were not upon him. An hour later, a 
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whole hour off his tale of minutes—but he had travelled far 
in that hour, all the way back along the road of his life—the 
condemned man sent for the jail chaplain. 


' at , t le 
* * Bo * * * 


The Governor of the Jail at Portmurrough was a personal 
friend of Mr. Bellew’s, and, though he did not share that 
gentleman’s conviction of Daly’s innocence, and certainly 
would not have committed himself to the admission if he had 
shared it, he promised willingly enough to let Mr. Bellew 
have a private report of that last scene of the tragedy which he 
dared not witness. The following passages are extracts from 
the Governor’s letter to Mr. Bellew. It was written while 
the body of the man who had died on the gallows in the 
morning lay as yet unburied, in its coffin of rough planks, in 
the whitewashed corridor of the jail. 

mh . He amply justified your confidence in his 
courage and coolness. I have seen many criminals executed, 
and not a few examples of extraordinary pluck among them, 
but never anyone like Daly. The chaplain was with him 
from four in the morning. Such a fine morning! I men- 
tion this because of a strange reference he made to the 
weather yesterday. It rained here a little in the afternoon, 
and Daly most earnestly entreated the chaplain to prevent his 
body being buried in the prison graveyard, during rain. ‘If 
it does rain, it won’t last long,’ he said, ‘ and I’m sure the 
Governor would grant me this request.’ He seemed so much 
disturbed about it that the chaplain came and told me last 
night, and I sent word to Daly that he might rely on his 
wish being observed. Very odd, was it not? He gave no 
explanation. 

“This morning he dressed himself carefully, heard Mass, 
and received Holy Communion at six o’clock, with the 
deepest devotion; then remained in conversation with the 
chaplain, who is excessively knocked up, to an extent, indeed, 
that I have never seen equalled—until the time came. He 
drank a little tea, but touched no food; and when I saw 
him, as he was brought into the small yard, he looked 
pale and weak. But he did not tread feebly; he was quite 
calm and natural, and he saluted me most respectfully. 
The chaplain kept close by his side, and ogcasionally whis- 
pered to him. He noticed the men in the yard, and was 
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suddenly strangely affected by the pinioning of his arms, 
though he submitted to it with perfect propriety. ‘ Don’t 
let them be seen,’ he entreated earnestly; ‘for God’s sake 
don’t let them be seen! I can’t go out tied like this.’ 
Then he begged that an Inverness cape, which he had brought 
with him to the prison, might be put over his shoulders, so as 
to hide his arms. ‘This was done, and he thanked all present 
most earnestly. All was over very soon after. When he 
appeared, the crowd groaned; but there were no shouts, no 
cries, no indecencies. He never once turned his eyes down- 
wards, until they were hidden by the cap. I don’t think he 
saw anything but the sky, and the chaplain’s face. He whis- 
pered to him to the last, and pressed the crucifix to Daly’s 
breast, as he stood blindfolded under the noose. ‘Then he 
threw his arms round him for a moment, released him, and 
ran down the steps back into the jail. Daly died very easily, 
and in a very short time. The rope was rather too long; 
and as the body hung, the feet were hardly twenty inches 
from the floor of the scaffold. A dog, a mongrel cur, which 
somebody said»had run all the way from Narraghmore, con- 
trived to jump up somehow, and licked his boots. It got 
kicked off the scaffold, and, I am afraid, killed in the crowd; 
but the poor thing did good service first, for it made for a 
woman who was standing in a conspicuous position in the first 
rank of the crowd—she must have been there all night to have 
got so good a place—and led to her being identified as the 
very person you were asking about, Miss Farrell, said to have 
been Daly’s sweetheart, or more. ‘The woman seemed quite 
dazed, but she told her name, and the police took charge of 
her. She is very ill, and is in the workhouse infirmary, where 
they will keep her until you forward instructions. She was in 
some danger of ill-usage when the people found out who she 
was, and that she had actually gone to see the man hanged. A 
posse of other women, who were there with the same object, 
hustled and frightened her, and shrieked hideous names at her, 
but the police got her away without any real injury...... 
Daly certainly was a very fine fellow. ....I1 hope Mrs. 
Bellew is not quite knocked up by all this dreadful business.” 


2k of: x ok 2 2 * 


The woman who was carried from among the crowd at 
Daly’s execution to the workhouse infirmary at Porimurrough 
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was not hurt, in the sense of actual physical injury, but she 
had received a severe nervous shock. For many days and 
nights she lay quite still and speechless, and all the life that 
was in her seemed to be centred in her bright, shallow, 
almost colourless eyes. She was well cared for, and after a 
while she regained a little strength, and the power of speech. 
Mr. Bellew came from Narraghmore to see his former protégée, 
the girl of the commendable handwriting, thereby observing 
his promise to Daly. But the workhouse doctor had no en- 
couragement to give Mr. Bellew, in any plans for her future 
welfare. ‘* How long she will linger I cannot say, of course,” 
said that matter-of-fact person to Mr. Bellew ; “but she will 
never leave these walls, if the authorities will let her stay ; and 
I suppose they would, especially if a trifle were paid for her. 
The disease is a queer one; I can’t make it out quite, but 
there’s mischief to the brain, beyond a doubt, and the heart is 
all wrong. By Jove, how handsome she’s been, and not so 
long ago neither! I had her hair cut off at once, and I never 
saw such a thing in my life—enough for six heads of hair for 
women in general. Only that one must not say it of red 
hair, I suppose, I should say it was beautiful; those old fel- 
lows in Venice would have thought so a few hundred years 
ago.” 

The chaplain of the jail evinced a remarkable interest in 
Katkarine Farrell, considering that the workhouse patients 
were not in his charge. He went to see her; he met Mr. 
Bellew at the infirmary; he suggested that the doctor 
should inform her of her real condition, so as to enable her to 
attend to her religious duties, and that there should be no 
delay. He carried his point. Katharine Farrell was told that 
she had not long to live, but she accepted the intimation with 
seeming apathy. It was not until three days after she had 
received the warning that she expressed any wish which could 
be regarded as a consequence of it; and then her wish was not 
the anticipated one. She begged that Samuel Sullivan, the 
assistant in Dr. Mangan’s dispensary at Athboyle, might be 
sent for. As there seemed to be no reason in this request, it 
was not acted upon, until the prison chaplain, again inter- 
vening in an unaccountable way, wrote to Mr. Bellew, and in- 
formed him that it had been made. Mr. Bellew sent for Mr. 
Samuel Sullivan, and the summons was obeyed. Katharine 
Farrell lay in a ward which had fortunately no other occupant, 
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and her long interview with Sam Sullivan was undisturbed. 
When he left her, coming out with a scared face, and the look 
of years added to his age, he said only that the dying woman 
desired the ministration of the chaplain of the Portmurrough 
jail. 

Katharine Farrell died within a week from that time. 
What was said between her and the chaplain will, of course, 
never be known; but Sam Sullivan made a solemn declaration 
that the dying woman had told him—to whose carelessness it 
was due that she had been able to perpetrate her crime—the 
story, which I have thus imperfectly set down, of the obscure 
hero who had “ died, and made no sign.” 


(Oy) 


END OF “‘ NO SIGN.” 
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The Artistic Spirit in Modern Poetry. 
BY J. W. COMYNS CARR. 


—_—>p— 


Our of the company of poets who gave a voice to the early 
years of the present century, there is only one who has touched 
with any influence the chord that keeps poetry in sympathy 
with art. The genius of Keats promised so much, that we are 
apt to forget that the achievement also was great, and, in 
regret for what was lost to us, to undervalue the strength and 
beauty of what was actually given. And yet there is no man 
of the time whose work stands out more clearly as a thing of 
independent invention, nor among the gifts granted to him 
was there any more noteworthy than that by which he appre- 
hended the true relations of art and poetry. When the author 
of “ Endymion” undertook to reshape for himself the material 
of his craft, recent revolt had brought tumult into the realm 
of verse, and with it an impatience of quiet and control. 
Poetry in its new birth was as yet only a spirit, and emotion, 
eager, searching, and passionately free, but without a form to 
clothe and fitly express its soul. The dead, outworn form had 
but lately been cast away. ‘There was no inclination to submit 
again to new bondage, even if there had been no other causes 
at work to disturb the serenity of verse; but linked to the 
purely poetic impulse and partly controlling it were other 
aims, political or humanitarian, which drew the poet from his 
place, and kept the spirit ever eager in the pursuit of vague 
ideals. Poets had, indeed, undertaken strange burdens. ‘They 
were striving to carry upon their own shoulders all the weight 
of the revolution, and were impatient to invade the social and 
political world with the keen, perilous weapon of impetuous verse. 
Such a temper, serviceable in some other respects, was fatally 
opposed to the influences which come to poetry from art. The 
abstract loveliness of sculpture, and even the more vivid 
realization of painting, reject instinctively all moments of 
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crisis, and penetrate to a life that is in pause of movement, 
where energy, though present, is subdued to the expression of 
unchanging beauty. In Greek art this sense of silence is 
supreme. The most energetic action yields to its influence, 
and in the quiet realm into which men and women, great and 
lovely, with forms fit for all labour and all love, have been 
borne off,—the remote stillness overpowers the present move- 
ment, and, though there are images enough of flight and of 
conflict, no breath of passion stirs the soul within the face. 
The achievement of the Italian renaissance shows the same 
spirit in a different material. A splendid experience of passion 
has taken the place of the former freedom. Art no longer 
looks back for types of men and women, unhurt as yet by 
contact with the world ; but turning, as it were, to the other 
limit of existence, it seeks to record upon beautiful faces the 
extreme trials of every human emotion. But the change that 
had come to the material of art could not overpower its 
enduring essence ; and even in the designs of Michael Angelo, 
where every line reveals the source and trace of mighty move- 
ment, a stillness that is almost the stillness of death rests 
upon the figures like a controlling shadow, holding all action 
in a breathless, mute suspense. 

It is only at certain epochs that the understanding of this 
supreme quality in art can be made greatly serviceable to 
poetry. In the happier seasons of imaginative production, 
each craft instinctively fills its allotted space—the workman 
apprehending, without effort, the special conditions of his work. 
Poetry, which lives by borrowing, attracting to its own 
substance of intellect the raiment of every sense, then receives 
with outstretched hands, from art or from music, the gifts that 
each has to give. It must simulate the effect of colour to 
satisfy the sight: form, too, it must possess, and melody in its 
numbers. But there are certain seasons when the hold on 
this side or on that grows weak, and the link that keeps the 
harmony complete is loosened or lost. It was so at the 
beginning of the present century. Poetry found itself suddenly 
confronted with new and untried problems; its world became 
extended both in fact and spirit, and many emotions that as 
yet had hardly found their place in actual life, pressed urgently 
for the supreme utterance of verse. With this unexpected 
advent of fresh material there came the difficulty that always 
makes itself felt, when the substance suddenly overpowers the 
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means of expression. Form was lost in feeling. The keen 
sympathies of the great leaders of poetry yielded to the 
victorious influences of the time, and the higher claims of the 
artist were imperilled amid the conflict of confused and un- 
settled passions. As politics became the arena for the play of 
wild fancy and unfettered invention, so, on the other hand, 
humanitarian and social impulses forced themselves into the 
ideal realm of the poet. For a while the boundary lines between 
philosophic speculation and the worship of unchanging beauty 
were borne away. Wordsworth undertook to answer Malthus, 
and Shelley discussed the principles of a social revolution. 
The things of practical life were thus mingled with the remoter 
and graver realities of the calm life of the imagination, and 
now, as we look back—though the space of time is but brief 
that separates us from the work of these men—we already see 
how much that was only of passing significance had attached 
itself to the lasting qualities of highest poetry. For the poet 
had lost for a while his hold on the calm, secure spirit proper 
to all imaginative production, and which in art receives its 
fullest expression. The rush and tumult of new passions, the 
rich outlook over new ideas, left him for a while at the mercy of 
his material, and in the sudden illumination of men’s minds it 
was indeed difficult to distinguish rightly between the beauty 
that would stay and the brightness that was only fleeting. The 
purely artistic control which should be left to the workman, in 
the presence of even the most splendid images, was continually 
yielding to the new onset of unforeseen ideas; and in this 
season of confused outlines and rich but misshapen material, 
the poet often struggled ineffectually for the final shape that 
should be unalterably fixed. If there had then existed any 
noble art, we can imagine how helpful would have been its 
influence to the poets in their own domain. We can conceive 
of art and verse striving harmoniously to reduce the new world 
of thought to ordered and rhythmic expression—verse re- 
-flecting the passion, and yearning, and disappointment that 
filled men’s hearts, and art transporting the image of these 
things within her own stricter limits, and keeping still un- 
spoiled that sense of majestic silence which should rest upon 
all great work, as the seal of a secure and perfected vision. 
In this fellowship the mute formality of art would have 
reacted upcn the full speech of verse, and would have helped 
to that calmer attitude of which verse stood so much in need. 
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But such art as existed offered but a poor companionship ; all 
that was sincere in its achievement was concerned with the 
grace or the emotions of domestic life ; it was not yet conscious 
of the larger problems which beset the progress of poetry, or 
if partly conscious, as in the case of Haydon, it was without 
the needful technical gifts for so high an endeavour. It 
becomes interesting, therefore, to trace out by what means 
and through whom verse was to work out its own salvation, 
and to note from what causes the great leaders of imagination 
were more or less shut out from the artistic influence. 

Byron, the most popular poet of the century, probably felt 
less than any of his fellows the value of the artistic spirit. 
Though he hurls his brilliant rhetoric at the “ dull spoiler ” 
of the Parthenon, yet he gives nowhere any sign that the 
beauty of ancient art had so entered into his nature as to 
affect his own creations. It may even be said that the 
successes of his genius depended, in great measure, upon the 
deliberate abandonment of that quiet vision belorging, as of 
right, to the sculptor or the painter. In all the greatest of his 
writings, which affect to be purely poetic, the motive is always 
romantic, the method brilliantly restless. He had not the 
power to dwell upon any subject until it should yield up to him 
its ultimate secret of beauty; but content with what was 
nearer, he seized with eager and effective grasp upon old 
forms of pathos, touching them with new and splendid fire. 
He possessed an uncommon sympathy with the more common 
states of feeling ; and, as with all imaginative work that is not 
quite complete in its vision, his poetry keeps about it a savour 
of morality. There is an implied reference to a standard of 
good and evil; an accent of either penitence or rebellion, even 
in the moments of freest utterance. ‘The perplexed and 
troubled attitude towards moral problems, great and small, 
survived and dominated the other phases of his genius. It 
availed finally to turn the poet into the satirist. For satire, 
however audacious its utterance, must needs possess some 
standpoint of morality ; all its fiercest attacks and its cruellest 
laughter spring from the contemplation of a world of neglected 
duties, with its grim contrasts of faith and practice. Don 
Juan was the complete expression of one side of Byron’s 
genius ; and as it helped to perfect the portrait of its author, 
so also it increased his hold upon the popular imagination. 
To acknowledge a system of moral law, and at the same time 
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to violate its rules, has a certain fascination even for the most 
orthodox. The career does not disturb the empire of punish- 
ments and rewards, and the daring of the chief actor, with its 
“ eternal perils,” only stimulates the attention into wonder- 
ment. But this spirit of revolt against morality, or acquies- 
eence in its control, finds itself in opposition to the calm of 
pure poetic invention; and even when perplexity yields to a 
cynical self-possession, it has little in common with the noblest 
artistic vision which penetrates and leaves behind the problems 
of a moral world. The true mission of poetry, no less than of 
art, is directed to this goal. It seeks to snatch beauty from 
out of the tumult of an existence controlled by the laws of 
good and evil, and to crown her queen of a quiet land. In 
sculpture, this is done absolutely and literally. The figures 
earved for us by Greek artists are the figures of men and 
women, of living and sentient beauty, whose loveliness has 
been suddenly transfixed in a passionless dream. Sometimes 
in perfect physical repose, or in the performance of some 
simple duty of graceful limbs, but not less often in the full 
energy of excited action ; these figures nevertheless constantly 
keep firm hold upon the essential calm of art. In the very 
noblest specimens of Greek work that survive to us—the 
pediments of the Parthenon and its frieze, and the frieze of 
the Mausoleum—there is a full expression of energetic move- 
ment, and even of violent encounter. But the movement, 
with its inexhaustible patterns of beauty, has outlived the 
passion that suggested it; and here, in the final shape given 
by art, it remains only as an added means of grace. In these 
battles of Amazons and armed warriors, the uplifted arm is 
stayed for beauty’s sake ; this figure in swift flight upon the 
pediment seems but to pursue its one fair attitude ; while these 
Grecian youths imaged in the Panathenaic procession guide 
their impetuous steeds in obedience to a hidden law of harmony. 

Painting, as we know it best, is a thing of more modern 
date ; its world comes nearer to the world that lies close 
around us. Colour, with its more vivid reality of effect, 
compels a closer imitation of the changing passions, the 
passing fears of actual life; but the wider and minuter expe- 
rience of emotion is still controlled by the same spirit which 
holds supremacy in the earlier art. In poetry, this sense of 
silence rests as the goal to which all passion tends. The 
tumult and conflict of tragedy are only useful to reach the 
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ultimate calm that follows tumult, and gives to passion its 
fixed shape and firm outline; and if we would note the way in 
which this end is gained by the poet whose genius, better 
than others, could track life through every movement, we 
have only to dwell upon the closing scenes of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, wherein all the previous suffering and human 
anguish seem suddenly to pass into the perfect tranquillity of 
a dream. 

Byron’s genius had no access to this spirit in poetry. His 
understanding of passion is not of the deeper sort, that reaches 
to an outer light beyond the present gloom; and the highest 
occupation of his verse is but to reflect the darkness and con- 
fused human trouble, not to penetrate its mystery. Pas- 
sionately sympathetic within the range of his sympathies, and 
bitterly regretful of all the ills that he knew, he yet never 
reached to that wider knowledge and profounder pity which 
come with the artist’s calm possession of the secrets of beauty. 
Even in the lesser attributes of the poet, his achievement 
misses the intensity of definition belonging no less to literature 
than to art. A rhetorical splendour in the record of vague 
influences, a brilliant command of illustration, summoned 
boldly from every source, suffice to set forth to the world 
whatever of possible fascination lies in a single personality. 
All else is but remotely seen and imperfectly apprehended ; 
and his verse has, therefore, no power to carve out in the mind 
an exact image of some form of loveliness in clear and stead- 
fast outline. Here, not for the first, not for the last time, the 
poet has been found without the artist’s supreme gift. The 
‘“mortal’s agony with an immortal patience blending,” was not 
for him ; in his art, the “agony” is divorced from patience, 
and the istrapgle against the maladies of life never yields the 
enduring outtine oranted to the marble. The greatly gifted 
artist is never thus at the mercy of any passion ; he is partly a 
spectator, even of his own ills, and can watch the move- 
ment and tumult of life as one may look upon the troubled 
line of a storm-beaten landscape cast up against a twilight sky. 
He has few tears, for what to others bring only grief, to him 
savours also of beauty. Byron is too full of remorse for things 
done, of pity for his fate; and thus it happens that not only 
the form of his work as a whole, but even the forms of separate 
thoughts and images, lose something of ideal influence and 
independent strength. 
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It is noticeable that Wordsworth and Shelley—men of 
genius, distinct, and in some sense opposed to that of Byron— 
also failed in giving to their verse the sensuous character of 
art. Both were irresistibly attracted towards the purely in- 
tellectual limits of poetry. Through them more clearly than 
through Byron, we may note the extent of the new conquests 
then being made by verse ; for while they were losing hold of 
the formal beauty of the actual world their spirits—sped on a 
new flight—had already reached to remote and undiscovered 
recesses of personal emotion. With both, but in different 
ways, the sentient life and growth of things was but a point of 
departure. Passion, and the lips and language of passion, 
grew distant and intangible in their verse; and even the facts 
of outward nature were dissolved into voices of the air. We 
may think of the genius of Shelley as of a cloud of changing 
colour and uncertain form borne music-laden above our heads, 
and touching the earth of real grass and flowers only for brief 
moments, and at its topmost places. 


‘He who would question him 
Must sail alone at sunset, where the stream 
Of ocean sleeps around those foamless isles, 
When the young moon is westering as now, 
And evening airs wander upon the wave.” 


His spirit, overcome by the passion of the intellect, turned 
seldom towards our world; and in a fleet pursuit of far-off 
untried ideals, half forgot the undying beauty of things that 
fade and die. His verse is, therefore, most real when its 
material is most remote from reality. Clearly detached from 
substantial forms, it takes a new coherence, but in a realm far 
beyond the reach of the influence of art. There, new images 
group themselves under new laws, with no bondage of fact, to 
fret a spirit that has sought to pass beyond the strict confines 
of the tangible earth. It is only in dealing with known things, 
and with actual passions and sorrows, that Shelley’s genius 
becomes incredible. The “ Cenci” is a drama of terrible masks 
and fair faces ; its presentiment of an awful crime is harmless 
as an intellectual invention, unsubstantial as a sick dream, and 
even the pure and suffering voice of Beatrice herself scarcely 
echoes to the limits of our known world. In the “ Alastor,” or 
“the Revolt of Islam,” or the ‘ Prometheus,” the position is 
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reversed. ‘The machinery is here deliberately unreal; but, in 
the end, each one of these poems brings to us a conviction of 
its truth. And this is so, because the characters who speak 
and move are no more than eloquent exponents of Shelley’s 
warm, high hopes, and of a poet’s dreams for the world. The 
chosen phantasy has thus a force not found in the relation of 
credible fact. The wild, free vision that creates the land it 
loves, the delight in beauty that has no form or line, and the 
determined transmutation of our common nature into new, 
aérial being, do not destroy for us the loveliness or the power 
of the poet’s work ; for we feel that these things, though we 
may seek them in vain in our world, nevertheless belong truly 
and credibly to the chosen realm of Shelley’s genius. They 
become, in this sense, the expression of an exalted emotion, 
which is human, seeing that it is his, and through him, also 
ours, and which worthily claims verse as the means of its 


utterance. 

Thus we see that, not through defect of artistic power, 
but by reason of the special devotion of his genius to a chosen 
task, Shelley was shut out from the peculiarly artistic quality. 
It was the special function of his genius to enlarge the realm 


of poetry on that side most remote from the realms of the 
sculptor or the painter. He opened through the awakened 
activity of the intellect, new ways untrodden before by the 
poet, bearing thence back to earth a rich experience of new 
emotions. He lit up philosophy with the bright hght of 
passion, and with the strong fellowship of unfailing music, 
penetrated securely into many remote and shadowy places. 

To penetrate the things of the intellect with poetic heat 
and fire was in truth the task which Shelley had set himself 
to do. The dull order of the world had already been shaken 
by actual events, and speculation was busy in the invention 
of all the possible forms into which disturbéd society might 
re-shape itself. ‘These wild dreams, false to fact, had a 
poetic reality, and the poet, seizing the ideal element in the 
routine of vain logic, quickly outstripped the conclusions of 
the most sanguine philosophy, and presented to the world the 
brightest picture of its own regeneration. And the picture 
was none the worse because it had no better foundation than 
a poet’s dream. It was, indeed, precisely because Shelley 
carried speculation clearly beyond the reach of possibility, that 
it has any right to the enduring utterance of verse. Had he 
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been no more than a contributor to a barren controversy over 
social schemes, his fame would not have survived the failure of 
the principles of the revolution. But the use he made of 
those principles was a poet’s use. Out of them he built up, 
with passionate hope and love of beauty penetrating at every 
point the inventions of his intellect, a new world for the forlorn 
spirit of man, remote from his present sphere of existence. 
He carried these wild but often beautiful visions to their proper 
goal in the firm land of his imagination, and combined them in 
such a way that they should be beyond the reach of any man’s 
hope or knowledge but not beyond his love and worship. 
In this way he awoke in the things of the intellect new 
possibilities of emotion. He gave the vague dreams of philo- 
sophers a right to permanent existence, by showing the intense 
reality they had for his own nature; and he himself truly and 
credibly inhabited the invented and perfect world, which, 
for all common men, was destined to perish quickly. 

But this world of distant purity in which we find Shelley 
securely seated, has but slight contact with our present life. 
We can reach it only through a process of the intellect, or by 
the magic vehicle of his verse. And the independence of out- 
ward fact, which is the one’quality of this world, and is, besides, 
the essence of his genius, carries the poet far away from the 
substantial forms of art. For the painter or the sculptor there 
is no escape from the bondage of the earth. There is not even 
the desire of escape. The materials of their craft lie close 
around them. The forms of men and women, the shape and 
colour of flowers, the gold brilliance of sunlight, the sombre 
cloak of shadow—these things do not change—they cannot be 
invented. And the greatest victories possible to art—those 
wherein is expressed most clearly all that is divine in the 
thought and purpose of an artist—are only to be gained by 
reverent obedience to fact, and a loving and close dependence 
upon Nature as we know her. Thus the highest desire of the 
artist is not to tutor the spirit of man, but to know him in 
the flesh; recording patiently the beauty that survives, 
expressed in changing line and subtle flush of colour. 

The soul, revealed to the poet with another and closer 
intimacy, appears to the artist only through its garment of the 
flesh, and altogether escapes his grasp unless the facts of the 
flesh, with all their subtilties of expression; are deeply pene- 
trated and understood. All art which has striven for more 
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than this, or has accomplished less, has so far fallen short of 
its rightful goal. Christian art had to wait for a full knowledge 
of the flesh before it reached its final mastery, and when this 
mastery came there was no longer any thought for other ideals. 
The earlier and more distinct religious sentiment gradually 
yielded to the greater mystery of revealed humanity. Human 
faces are no more the exponents of simple worship, or of any 
single sentiment; they become, as in the faces of Da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo, the emblems of ail human experience and 
aspiration and disappointment. Shelley’s contact with man 
was seldom of this direct and immediate kind. When he 
approached the world at all, it was through the fascination 
of some harmless beauty of outward nature. The innocence 
of flowers, the freedom of moving waters, and the flight of 
high-soaring birds, were fit images for companionship with 
his soul; and with these images stamped clearly in the vaguer 
material of his verses, he withdrew again into his own distant 
and peculiar realm. Among the fragments of his prose 
writings left to us, there isa passage in which he describes 
the beauty of the figure of Niobe at Florence. After noting 
the impression of grandeur and power in the features, he 
passes to the elements of mere human influence. “ Yet all 
this,” he writes, “ not only consists with, but is the cause of, 
the subtlest delicacy of clear and tender beauty—the expression 
at once of innocence and sublimity of soul, of purity and strength, 
of all that which touches the most removed and divine of the 
chords that make music in our thoughts.” Here, in truth, 
we find recorded the sources of the poet’s own peculiar gift. 
The “most removed and divine of the chords that make music 
in our thoughts” are those over which his hand had unfail- 
ing mastery. No poet, it may be said, has carried human 
sympathy and human passion further from their common 
ways. 

The career of Wordsworth, as a poet, was beset by philo- 
sophical speculation upon the basis of his art. Partly from 
the resistance offered to his early poems, and partly from 
natural inclination, he-was led to commit himself to a series 
of rules and definitions which to us now seem of small sig- 
nificance. But among these definitions is one which fairly 
expresses a necessary element in noble poetic composition. 
To speak of poetry as “ emotion remembered in tranquillity” 
is, indeed, not so much to define the limits of the particular 
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art, as to denote one of the stages through which all imaginative 
work has to pass. he sentence in this way recalls a precept by 
Leonardo da Vinci. ‘In the silence of the night,” writes the 
painter, ‘think over the significance of the things you have 
studied : grave in thought the outlines of the faces you have seen 
during the day ; for where the spirit does not work with the 
hand there is no art.” The theories of an artist are sometimes 
most eloquent as commentaries upon his own work, and in 
these sentences both, taking thought of kindred elements in 
imaginative production, there is an index to the individualities 
of the two men. The faces of the women drawn by Leonardo, 
with the gentle radiance of a remembered smile upon their 
lips, may be not inaptly likened to visions of the day cast 
up upon the “silence of the night.” They are far off, these 
forms, though we may touch each precise curve of flesh, 
and note each undulating wave of the hair; they stand in 
firm outline, and yet their presence is mysterious with the 
light of a recollected dream. 

Wordsworth’s definition is also derived from elements 
special to his own poetry, but it needs to be changed slightly 
before it expresses truly the distinction between his unfailing 
tranquillity and the high calm proper to all great art. With 
Wordsworth, emotion is not only remembered, it is begotten 
in tranquillity. The highest and most sublime feeling expressed 
in his writings originates in reflection; it is far removed 
from the first motive to feeling, and is rather deliberately 
sought than borne in upon the soul with any urgent force 
of present impressions. We may say of his poetry that the 
remoteness between the first vision of outward nature and 
the final imaginative utterance, is a chief and dominant 
characteristic. It is true we find there accurate knowledge 
of natural objects, of their forms of growth, and of their 
seasons. Wordsworth was studiously observant of every 
smallest incident in rustic scenery ; but form and colour are 
not fixed in his verse by force of emotion, for the emotional 
part of his nature made another use of these things. He 
endowed them with an independent life, but it was not the 
obvious sensuous life suggested by the qualities present 
to the eye. It was a life begotten in reflection by a remote 
and difficult association of natural beauty with certain qualities 
of the mind. Ina very delicately appreciative essay on a certain 
aspect of Wordsworth’s genius, Mr. Pater has spoken of this 
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perception of life in inanimate things as coming of “an 
exceptional susceptibility to the impressions of eye and ear,” 
as being, in short, ‘at bottom a kind of sensuousness.” 
But the term would seem surely to be misapplied to a poet 
who possessed such an immediate control over the things of 
sense—who could at once translate the blinding beauty of a 
field of daffodi!s or the simple inexplicable loveliness of small 
flowers into a remote intellectual language. An artist who 
is susceptible to the impressions of eye and ear in a deeply 
sensuous way, finds himself, in the presence of outward nature, 
so moved by the beauty of actual forms and colours, that he is 
driven to reproduce, with intense definition, the effect of 
reality in his work. 

And herein, as it seems to me, we may arrive at an under- 
standing of the distinction between the perfect tractability of 
Wordsworth’s genius and the supreme control which finally 
reduces the first emotions of sense to ordered expression. The 
stillness that pervades the work of Michael Angelo implies of 
itself a foregone season of passionate preparation, wherein all 
the recesses of human passion have been sounded. This is 
not the impression given by even the most sublime of Words- 
worth’s poems, while in the less admirable parts of his work 
there is not even the evidence of restraint. The stillness is 
something inert and immoveable, of sensibilities not quick to 
feel the changing pulse of things, of a nature, in short, that 
has no passion to unite itself closely with the thing it loves. 
And yet it remains true that he has discovered new and pro- 
found sources of human sympathy in the facts of natural 
scenery. lor us, henceforth, through the might of his genius, 
there is a brooding personal presence in nature fit to com- 
mune with our own highest moods of meditation. We feel, in 
the supreme moments of his poetry, that nature is not made 
up of separate images, that the sharply outlined forms of 
leaf or flowers are only stray links whereby we may connect 
ourselves with a vague and distant personality underlying 
clouds and hills. Wordsworth’s poetry, at its noblest pitch, 
represents for us the union of these large symbols in nature 
with the larger aspirings of ourown minds. The thoughts that 
otherwise go without utterance, the strange potent emotions that 
grow out of these thoughts, become expressive through the recog- 
nition of the great brooding forces of the outward world. And 
in realizing to his own consciousness the sense of this strange 
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fellowship with the vast shapes of the earth, the poet’s thought 
passes into emotion; the clear intellectual language of precise 
reflection is transmuted suddenly into an utterance trembling 
and deeply moved. But the tenderness so begotten, the tears 
that rise at the contemplation of “the meanest flower that 
blows,” is far away from common pathos, and has no recollec- 
tion of any passionate thought. The disturbance of feeling 
comes of the new sense of a great personality which sees itself 
reflected in the majestic grandeur of noble hills in the solemn 
shadows cast by moving clouds; in the silence of deep water. 
Emotion thus comes as the supreme reward of deep contempla- 
tion. With the artist it precedes the final calm. 

It is on the expressional side of his art that Keats stands 
in most clear contrast with his fellows. Life that breathes and 
moves, and breaks into form and flower, had a sweetness for 
him which it had lost for them; nor was he ever led by force 
of any philosophy to tire of the beauty of things that are given 
us to see. His worship of nature was at once passionately 
near and tenderly remote, carrying away from earthly beauty 
the very taste and savour of its lips, and bearing into a 
chamber of distant dreams the minutest memories of living 
form and colour. The dying things of nature, as they passed 
into the new life of his verse, kept still unspoiled the uncareful 
joyousness of earliest growth. Their raiment was not changed, 
nor its brilliance lost ; but in their new world of poesy, they 
reappear as though transfixed with magic suddenness in all 
the roundness and reality of sensuous beauty. Keats possessed 
the joyous spirit of a discoverer to whom the whole world had 
been but newly found. ‘I muse,” he writes in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ with the greatest affection on every flower I have 
known from my infancy. ‘Their shapes and colour are as new 
to me as if I had just created them with a superhuman fancy.” 

As the love of nature returns, there must, in these bright 
periods of renewal, always be some spirits like to Keats, who 
desire to attach no philosophy to the loveliness of grass and 
flowers. We weary with laments over our complex and infirm 
thoughts of the time—grown colourless for art ; but beneath all 
sickly speculations, the world of flowers and of passions, that 
grow like flowers, still lies unspoiled for him who will cut 
straight to its centre ; and it is this power of reverting to the 
direct vision of things that marks off clearly the man in whom 
the artistic spirit is supreme. Being of his time, Keats could 
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not of course escape the fiercer influence of the eager, roman- 
tic spirit which colours the literature of the century. He felt 
it scarcely less keenly than Byron or Shelley, and far more 
keenly than Wordsworth. The searching and unsatisfied 
longing of the modern spirit, the dim light of modern feeling 
spread a visible atmosphere over all his work; and in “ En- 
dymion,”’ at least, we find the sentiment and even the senti- 
mentalism that colour our later life. It was no picture of 
Greek love that he there drew, or, being so, would have been 
no genuine work of Keats’s genius. The antique character 
sometimes claimed for his poetry is indeed, in that sense, not 
possible to any imaginative work which cannot so escape from 
its own age to take refuge in another. But above the un- 
conquerable elements of difference between the art of one age 
and that of another, there is a higher fellowship, of which 
criticism is always in danger of taking too little account. The 
treasures of the world, whether of art or literature, are a store 
to which each day may add, but from which no day can take 
away. No critical canons, illustrative of diverging taste, can 
destroy the love begotten by Greek sculpture or Italian paint- 
ing by Homer or by Shakespeare; and, therefore, to what is 
enduring in these works, the spimt may return as Keats 
returned, finding the old beauty still young and new. 

But if Keats’s work was no mere mechanical tracery of old 
patterns, and if it expressed, moreover, the dominant senti- 
ment of the time, by what force, we may ask, was he enabled 
to give to his expression of the sentiment something of classic 
shape and line? Clear forms, bright with their proper colour, 
shine through the shadowy and romantic material of his verse. 
He could not, by the pursuit of any thought, get far away 
from the tangible earth beneath his feet; the distinct images 
of the things that are of its growth strike up everywhere like 
flowers in the path of his imagination, and the poet’s love of 
these images, stronger than the temptations of any philosophy, 
is continually forging new links to bind him a prisoner to the 
enduring beauty of the only world that we can ever truly 
know. At this point, Keats touched the ideal of the antique 
world. Not in the material of his poetry, for which the artist 
is always indebted to his tune, but in the method of his work- 
manship, in the temper aud spirit of his work, he reverted, 
by force of his own nature, to earlier models. He peopled 
the vague romantic world with defined forms, and without 
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breaking away from the mystic sentiment, which remains as 
the atmosphere of his verse, he set even in its obscurer shadow 
some precise shape of natural loveliness. ‘Thus, through the 
dimmer and more shadowy light of our age, Keats pierced to 
the fair world of Nature that is unchangeable. Men and 
women, perfect in the flesh, with their feet on perfect flowers, 
move across his fancy as in twilight. The poet has reached 
to their perfection, and returns laden with rich memories of 
the senses, but, being of his time, he couid not cast off the 
sombre uncertain cloud that hid the sun. The earlier light no 
longer remains. “ The bright chamber of maiden-thought,” 
to quote Keats’s own fanciful image, ‘ becomes gradually 
darkened ; and, at the same time, on all sides of it many doors 
are set open, but all dark—all leading to dark passages.” To 
these dark passages other poets committed themselves, some 
finding, at last, a new light in another realm. Keats still kept 
in the bright chamber, even though its brightness was over- 
shadowed. But the shadow that hangs about his work does 
not destroy its firm outline. The forms painted by Leonardo 
are so enclosed in darkened light; there is a veil across the 
pure substance of their beauty. ‘The freshest flowers that 
grow at their feet ere but dimly illumined, but the steadfast 
perfection and subtlest changes of outline penetrate the dark- 
ness and reveal their real and sensuous existence. 

In this delight in the sensuous shapes and colours of out- 
ward nature, as distinct from any special message, their beauty 
might have for the mind in reflection, we recognize the quality 
which at the outset separates his work from that of their fel- 
lows. They were continually troubled with thoughts about 
beauty. Keats was chiefly glad in its possession. What he 
added to this first seizure of the sensuous aspect of things was 
added in the same spirit. He brought no alchemy to dissolve 
the concrete images and recreate them in a new and unsub- 
stantial world, but he multiplied these images so as to fill the 
whole space of his verse with firm symbols worked into an 
exquisite pattern. At those points where the progress of his 
imagination becomes most remote and unreal to the view, his 
similes are bright pictures to keep the reader’s vision from 
straying. The effect of ‘Thea’s speech to Saturn in the 
unfinished fragment of “‘ Hyperion” is rendered by a quick 
return to earthly and familiar shapes of beauty. In the speech 
itself there is the vague, cloud-like splendour of illimitable 
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space, the suggestion of the colossal life and utterance of gods, 
but at its close we get the reflection of this far-off beauty in 
things of nearer grasp. 


“As when upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save for one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave, 
So came these words and went.” 


The mind is thus borne securely across the shadowy space, 
and is received into light, pleasant halting-places, chambers 
filled with shapes of tangible beauty. This gift of planting 
defined images in the larger area of verse, Keats was always 
ready to perceive in the poetry of others. He is fascinated 
with Milton’s use of the word “ vales,” as applied to the un- 
known land of heaven. “ Milton,” he writes, “has put vales 
in heaven and hell with the utter affection and yearning of a 
great poet. Itis a sort of Delphic abstraction—a beautiful 
thing made more beautiful by being reflected and put in a 
mist.” And this love of things seen in the earth, and the gift of 
transporting them, with their earthly beauty still unspoiled, 
into the remoter realm of the poet, are the elements in Keats’s 
genius which first draws it into relation with the genius of art. 
The artistic vision, with its intense regard of nature, registers 
every minutest incident of form and colour; and the poet, bor- 
rowing this vision for his purpose, so gains for his verse a 
solid sensuous character. 

But the higher and more essential communion of Keats’s 
poetry with the artistic spirit is shown again, and in another 
way. ‘The habit of treasuring up separate shapes of loveliness 
is only the last manifestation of a profounder quality. 
Throughout his career, Keats was ever making towards an 
ideal of perfect calm. ‘‘I am scarcely content to write the 
best verses, from the fever they leave behind. I want to com- 
pose without this fever.” And again he says, “Some think I 
have lost that poetic fire and ardour they say I once had ;” and 
he adds a hope that he shall substitute “‘a more thoughtful and 
quiet power.” ‘This goal.of quietness Keats never gained for 


himself in his own life, but it is reflected everywhere in his poetry. 
11 
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He gave to his verse what he could not claim for himself, and, 
unlike other poets who have let loose in their imaginative work 
the riot of their own brains, Keats kept the world of poetry 
always more sacred, admitting within its portals only such shapes 
as were fit. to inhabit an undisturbed kingdom. Thus we come 
again to a point whereat Keats breaks away from the manner 
of his time. For whereas he drew more passionately near to 
the earth, in his intense love of its beauty, than other poets 
could, so he retreated further from its present passions in the 
desire for a clear and untroubled vision. He desired to see 
life in its outlines, not to do battle with any moralities ; he 
cared more for the constant forms of the world, its old and 
unchanging passions, than for the new phases of its intel- 
lectual doubt or ambition upon which other poets seized so 
sympathetically ; and whatever of this more troubled and 
fluctuating material is to be found in his poetry, is there rather 
by force of the time than by deliberate purpose. 

We have one exquisite poem in which Keats’s understand- 
ing of the ideal of art is set down in terms that will themselves 
endure. The “Ode on a Grecian Urn” expresses, with a 
subtlety and beauty beyond praise, that supreme sense of 
silence which is given equally by great sculpture or great 
painting, and which seems to depend upon our perception of 
the might of art to transport reality still fresh into the fixed 
and mute grasp of a dream. The outlines of a statue, the turn 
of its head, the swell of the breasts and throat, are for 
ever immovable ; the life of the marble yields no change, and 
never flushes with any chance gusts of passion. That is the 
final impression which art should give. But beneath this mute 
and motionless presence there is a vitality not less real, and 
this also is to be revealed. ‘ Art has but one sentence to 
utter ;”’ but into this one sentence must be crowded many 
bright memories. Life is suddenly arrested, but not by Death ; 
the one unchanging attitude has no pain of imprisonment upon 
it; it is free, though it cannot pass into new shapes. These 
two conflicting impressions—the sense of nearness to life, so 
that we catch the very perfume of flowers, and note each deli- 
cate curve of human flesh, and the other sense of remoteness 
and utter calm overpowering all further speech and onward 
movement, so that in the silence and stillness of sculpture we 
seem to feel that some word has just been spoken, some move- 
ment lately completed—these two impressions are imaged with 
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rare sweetness in Keats’s verse. I must quote the two stanzas 
into which is thrown the expression of his essential sympathy 
with art. They sum up and complete what has been but 
imperfectly said :— 


“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on, 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endear’d. 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone, 
Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare. 
Bold lover, never—never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal; yet do not grieve, 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 






Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And happy melodist unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new. 
More happy love—more happy happy love, 
For ever warm, and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue.” 















The tone of this poem is representative of the controlling 
power of Keats’s poetic work. I have said that his vision 
of the world was at once passionately near and tenderly re- 
mote, and it is this double sense of nearness and distance 
which is imaged in the “ leaf-fringed legend” carven upon the 
Grecian urn. At every point the breath and passion of the 
underlying life penetrate, without disturbing, the supreme 
calm. All forms of movement range themselves finally in a 
fair network of lines and colours, all passionate utterance is 
controlled by a surrounding silence. Keats’s love of the 
sensuous beauty of the world was intense and strong. There 
is no sign of uncertain knowledge of cold inaccurate remem- 
brance in his figures and forms, and yet these things which he 
worshipped he also over-mastered. And this mastery over his 
material, by force of which he is set in contrast with the other 
poets of the century, was gained by the clear and unfailing 
recognition of a world of art distinct from the world of actual 
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life. Into that sacred realm of ideal truth Byron and Words- 
worth and Shelley had each admitted some fleeting thing that 
could not live in the purer air. Much injury has been done to 
Keats’s fame by an accumulated pity given without knowledge 
of his nature, but it should be remembered that he himself 
never bore about “the pageant of a bleeding heart ;” that if 
he had sorrows they found no utterance from lips that were 
moulded for higher melody. Unlike Byron, he could not have 
written his own elegy, and unlike Shelley he could not turn 
his verse into a means of social redemption. ‘These men 
struck chords over which his power was less strong, but he at 
least held fast to the great law of art which they sometimes 
forgot. ‘Throughout all the history of great imaginative work 
this recognition of a separate realm for the artist has been 
constantly present. The Greek face with its passionless 
security could not have been the face of the actual world, it 
was the face of the quiet land into which the artist strove to 
transport humanity. The faces drawn by Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo with all the later passions held in brooding calm 
suspense, were not assuredly the faces of real life. These 
too suffered the subtle change of art. And this change per- 
ceived so plainly in sculpture and painting is also true of the 
processes of imaginative production in poetry. Here, too, the 
calm possession of the secrets of beauty severs the facts of 
life, choosing some and rejecting some, and over all casting a 
severe control; and it is in this gift given to Keats that we 
may perceive his sympathy with the artist’s spirit. 

What has been the fate of this particular element in poetry 
since Keats by the force of his genius rediscovered for himself 
its place and value? In one way or another it may be said to 
be the dominant influence in the work of later poets. Flowing 
in a direct stream from the poet himself, and supported by 
other influences to which Keats had no access, the artistic 
element has tended to become increasingly prominent in our 
literature. We may trace its direct influence in the poetry of 
Tennyson, where the perfect workmanship of Keats is grafted 
upon material that owes something to Wordsworth. But its 
full acceptance comes from another quarter. 

Several of the foremost poets of the present day bring to 
their work a full knowledge and understanding of art itself. 
They possess a store of images and of thoughts that grow out 
of images, which they have derived directly from positive 
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association with painting and sculpture. These men coming 
into the realm of poetry have found Keats ready to their hand. 
Their efforts to give a precise and sensuous character to 
literary expression could scarcely have been realized with so 
much readiness if they had not found the language already 
moulded to that end by the independent labours of Keats, who 
thus partly anticipated a revival of the pictorial spirit. Thus 
we find in the poetry of Mr. Rossetti, of Mr. Swinburne, and 
Mr. Morris, a more distinct reminiscence of Keats than of any 
other poet near to their own time. He and they have met 
from different starting-points, but his efforts to remould the 
poetic language have at once been found serviceable to them. 
Other but very different evidence of the prominence of the 
artistic spirit in literature is afforded by Mr. Browning. He 
does not, like the poets already named, reproduce the beauty 
and colour of art in poetry, but with characteristic indi- 
viduality he is continually reverting to the critical basis and 
the profounder philosophy that underlie the history and pro- 
gress of art. In the presence of this new advent of the artistic 
spirit there is a danger lest it should be thrown into literature 
in a form too concrete and imitative of the technical artistic 
method. Poetry borrows from every side: it cannot be bound 


to any one source of its complex beauty, and yet perhaps at 
the present time it tends to become too nearly reflective of 
pictorial forms and colours. 
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The Dolomites of the Tyrol. 


BY GEORGE F. GODDARD. 


a oe 


Waar is a Dolomite? ‘The answer is supplied, not by learned 
lexicons, but by the vanity of a French professor and his 
friends, who sought to perpetuate his patronymic by attaching 
it to the eternal hills. M. Dolomieu, about one hundred years 
ago, explored the country lying between Italy and the Southern 
Tyrol, and directed the attention of the scientific world to its 
singular geological formations. Out of his researches and the 
interest they excited has arisen a theory of the develop- 
ment of these mountain peaks and precipices out of the depths 
of an ocean, by the labour of marine artificers, during the 
incalculable ages that have passed since the Spirit moved upon 
the face of the waters. By a similar process, it is said, vast 
coral reefs are now emerging from the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, to form the Dolomites of future generations, when 
these monuments of the past will perhaps have crumbled and 
been shaken down by the disintegrating force of weather and 
earthquake, till every valley is filled, and every mountain 
brought low. There is, however, no need to draw upon a mys- 
terious past to account for the fascination confessed by all who 
climb their peaks and penetrate their solitudes. 

Abrupt needle-like points projected against a clear sky, or 
shrouded in mist, columns and buttresses in many fanciful 
forms, set the imagination at work ; the peaks of Monte Civita 
might be the spires and towers of some great city defended 
by crenellated walls and frowning bastions. From _ these 
stupendous operations of Nature’s engineer human architects 
may have learned to construct the picturesque fortifications of 
the middle ages. Those shadowy, ghost-like shapes, paler 
and more ghastly still as daylight fades from the sky, will 
grow warm and glowing when sunrise reveals their delicate 
shades or brilliant colours; for Nature has interlaced their 
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pale surface with such veins of various hue that some of them 
derive an appropriate name from their distinctive colouring. 

Many circumstances have concurred to deter ordinary 
tourists from visiting the Dolomites. Rough accommodation 
in far distant villages, or none at all in shepherds’ huts, dif- 
ficulties in language and indifferent diet, disgust those who 
delight in the crowded inns and polyglot communications of 
cosmopolitan Switzerland. ‘Till recently, it was considered 
too arduous a country for ladies ; but now a voyageuse, wherever 
a mule could be made to climb, has been taking notes, and has 
published them ; railways draw nearer the borders ; before long 
the ubiquitous Mr. Cook may organize expeditions to the 
Pelmo, and Cockney slang startle the echoes of the Marmolata. 
A lady was indeed of the party when these observations were 
made, and explored on foot the wildest recesses of the Dolo- 
mites, accompanied every march, and surmounted every peak 
and pass. But, as a caution to rash adventuresses, it must be 
said, that to natural qualifications for such expeditions which 
belong to not all young ladies, she brought the experience of 
a practised mountaineer, and added the Marmolata to a list of 
similar achievements, at the head of which stands the monarch 
of mountains, Mont Blanc. 

If the precipitous pinnacles characteristic of these lime- 
stone formations afford little lodgment for masses of snow, 
threatening destruction from an avalanche—if glaciers, with 
their peculiar perils, are less numerous and extensive—yet the 
Dolomite region supplies sufficient adventures to try enter- 
prising spirits, who may be disinclined to run the risk of 
leaving their disjecta membra, in the cause of science, to illus- 
trate in course of time the downward progress of a glacier. 
While the Northern Alps will from time to time add fresh 
narratives of disaster to the notoriety of certain localities, we 
hope the Dolomites may long continue free from so melan- 
choly an interest. 

There are wooden crosses enough among them to indicate 
the frequency in the winter season of fatal contests with the 
elements, when shepherds and chamois-hunters are overtaken 
in snow-storms or crushed by falls. Some of the steeper 
summits refuse, like an Kastern despot, all access to their pre- 
sence, until boots have been deposited below, and homage 
paid to the lofty crowns (as by Herr Grohmar, in his ascent of 
the Pelmo), on bare and lacerated feet. Tales are not unfre- 
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quent, nor so long ago as to have become legendary, of vil- 
lages entombed en masse beneath prodigious landslips, and of 
church spires still visible beneath the glassy waters of a lake. 

The effects of such a catastrophe are inconceivable, till one 
has visited the scene of disasters such as not a hundred years 
ago formed the Lake of Alleghe. Huge rocks were cast 
across the valley, damming the mountain stream till the waters 
rose and found an exit over the lofty barrier. On the morning 
of the fatal day, as the boatwomen relate the story, a shepherd 
hurried through the villages with the terrible news that the 
mountain was descending into the valley. He was received, 
like the messenger of the moving wood of Birnam, with scoff 
and ridicule; but his veracity was soon vindicated. Before 
the night had passed, the incredulous villagers were all crushed 
or drowned. On clear days and calm, the ruins may be seen. 
In swimming over these waters, one fears to come in contact 
with some relics of the dead beneath. Sometimes, it is said, 
campanile emerges above the surface, and bells are heard to 
toll the knell of souls “ unhouseled, unanealed,”’ drowned into 
eternity by the sudden recoil of waters driven far and deep up 
the valley by the falling mass. 

One has no hesitation in finding the Anteldo guilty of the 
murder laid to his account of two whole villages—so menacing 
does his horned head look now—by a sudden discharge of 
rocks in the dead of night. He contrived to project them 
across the stream of the Boita, and to destroy every building 
on the opposite bank, without impeding the course of the 
river itself. These mountain falls are due to no volcanic 
agency, but merely to the action of moisture and frost, and, 
perhaps, also, of air pent up within their cavities. Besides 
these historical tragedies, there are strange facts for lovers of 
the marvellous. The Diirren See, for instance, is a lovely 
little lake, into whose bosom three torrents discharge their 
streams ; and yet, so it is asserted on the spot, no stream 
issues from the lake, and its waters never overflow. The 
phenomenon may perhaps be explained, not as Charles II. 
resolved the savant’s problem of the fish and brimming pail, by 
a denial of the fact, but by the existence of a subterranean exit 
for the waters. 7 

Then there is the Lago Morto, where no boat can float, 
and whose waters are deadly to the stoutest swimmer. Ex- 
periment, it is true, once failed to justify the charge, but on 
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that occasion love freighted the bark when it was rowed to the 
opposite shore, and defied the spell, but certainly has not dis- 
solved it, for Lago Morto (‘‘ The Lake of Death”) still remains 
in the creed of the inhabitants. 

On more substantial grounds rests a traditional hatred 
derived from memories of sanguinary contests in olden times 
with Moslem invaders, who penetrated from Hungary on the 
Hadriatic into the Venetian provinces. Even now the inhabi- 
tants associate the name of Turk with all abominable things, 
as in England the Danish raven has retained its ill-omened 
reputation. Travellers, of purest Protestantism, may chance 
to find themselves coupled with it in indiscriminate anathema. ? 
May we not ascribe to this former contact with an Oriental race 
the Egyptian sound of some of the mountain names—Sorapis, 
Tophana, Serai ? 

Approaching from the north, the Dolomite district is 
entered by way of Saltzberg and the Kinigsee; thence over a 
mountain track to Funter See, where shelter may be obtained 
for a night in a shepherd’s hut. The pathway ascends through 
forest with sufficient abruptness to bring the lungs into un- 
wonted exertion, and occasion more frequent exclamations of 
“ Schone Aussicht,” than even the lovely views of wood and 
lake can strictly justify. 

Our long-legged guide, leaving the beaten track, seemed to 
amuse himself by testing our walking powers. We assumed 
that it was by way of jest he was leading us to the foot of a 
perpendicular wall of rock, whose sharply defined edge cut the 
sky immediately overhead. It was, however, to be our first 
lesson in impossibilities. Longitudinal ledges and fissures, worn 
by the rain of ages, afforded better hold than could have been 
expected; and with not more labour than it would take to 
mount a ladder of six or seven hundred rounds, we reached 
the top. Evening was closing in as we descended upon the 
huts, where the promise of a hay-loft was welcome after this 
first trial of athletics. In the absence of lavatory accommoda- 
tion, some of us set out in the dusk to seek a bath in the little 
lake, and made great efforts to attain the only spot which—a 
rock rising abruptly from the water—seemed free from reeds, 
and gave promise of a “header.” Fortunately, an impassable 
marsh interposed. We learned afterwards that at the inviting 
point there is an escape of the waters into subterranean 
caverns, where objects thrown into the lake are sucked in, and 
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seen no more. ‘‘ Look before vou leap” should be borne in 
mind among unknown waters. Many a mountain pool is easier 
to plunge into than to climb out of by its perpendicular sides. 
These alps, as the pastures are termed, though at a high ele- 
vation, are so hemmed in by mountains that the waters cannot 
escape. ‘Tarns and morasses are found which fill the night air 
with miasma. An attack of fever from the Funter See pool 
spoiled the pleasure of many a following day. 

A sudden change from commodious rooms and luxurious 
beds to a cattle-shed and loose hay may have its charms, but 
is not a good preparation for a long day’s march. ‘To climb, 
by means of hat-pegs stuck in the planks, into a loft, and there 
recumbent gaze through chinks in the roof at the stars, may 
have its romantic point of view, but the night wind blows 
down through the same apertures more freshly than even Miss 
Nightingale would approve. The beasts that have been dis- 
lodged from their lair are endeavouring all night to regain 
possession; and as they are adorned with bells, and butt 
against the door, visions of burglars and banditti are the least 
of the nightmares that haunt one’s broken slumbers. One 
wakes in the dark, scared at the strange surroundings, with a 
suspicion of having been translated unawares to another and a 
less comfortable world. 

At daybreak we make our way across the trackless wilder- 
ness of the Steinernes Meer, whose undulating crests of rock, 
tossed in wildest confusion, might be feebly represented by an 
ocean tormented in a cyclone, the monotony of the dreary 
waste scarcely relieved by brilliant sunshine, and scattered 
groups of Alpine flowers. ‘The beauty of these plants is no 
new theme; we might exhaust a dictionary of epithets in a 
vain attempt to convey a notion of the novel colour-harmonies 
and wealth of graceful contour in leaf, spray, bud and flower 
of this exquisite mountain flora. Not merely are the senses 
greeted in unexpected spots with glowing colours and delicate 
perfume, but one’s weary limbs and jaded spirits are actually 
invigorated ; one forgets the toil while under the spell of so 
much beauty and fragrance. By the aid of these auxiliaries, 
and such material supplies as a knapsack could afford to carry 
in addition to a scanty wardrobe—for in such walking every 
ounce is a consideration—we crossed a lofty mountain-ridge, 
and scrambled down over loose shale and patches of snow, for 
four or five hours, to the famous lake of Zellam See. Beyond 
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this, Ferleiten affords tolerable accommodation for a night, 
and perhaps a taste of veal chamois, before crossing by the 
Pfandlescharte Glacier, to romantic Heiligenblut. ‘The pass 
affords an easy initiation in the feat of walking along a steep 
slope of snow-covered ice, with the necessary one-sided twist 
in the ankles. Here also the novice may learn and enjoy the 
pleasures of his first glissade. By far the least fatiguing way 
of descending a suitable incline, if no crevasse yawns across the 
track, is ina sitting posture, requiring only as much effort as 
will keep head aad heels in their relative positions. Thus 
Heiligenblut may be reached on the same day, unless the fas- 
cination of the glacier that overhangs the route detain the 
traveller too long in gazing upon its beauty. Looking up atit 
from below, the mass of suspended ice appears to rise nearer 
to the clouds, till its blue transparent substance makes it seem 
to belong more to heaven than to earth. No lovelier landscape 
will present itself than the early morning view, as the tra- 
veller leaving Heiligenblut turns to take a farewell look up the 
valley. The ehurel i in the foreground hides just snough of the 
village ; then beyond it rise the mountain-sides, rich in wood at 
their bases, and growing barer as they rise, till they stretch in 
the far distance into a wild and barren region, snow-capped, 
and Jost at last in airy mist and cloudland. 

The route, however, here described is long and laborious, 
and the land of promise too long delayed. Enthusiasm may 
supply for a time a want of traming, but there comes, sooner or 
later, a state of physical depression, when even a genuine Dolo- 
mite may fail to arouse exhausted energies. We had read with 
kindling ambition the efforts of former travellers to obtain a 
sight only of those shrouded heights of the Marmolata which 
we presumptuously had fixed upon, as standing at the head of 
its profession, and best qualified to initiate us into the arcana 
of mountain climbing. Who could read the- ecstatic admira- 
tion of those who, content to gaze from a distance, imagined 
the marvellous panorama that would be revealed from its sum- 
mit? Who could glance at that sunlit peak of virgin snow 
without longing to be master of it, and, on the back of its 
shining glaciers, to invade the clouds ? 

As, however, we have undertaken to recommend a holiday 
tour, a confession must be made in the ear of aspiring novices 
who may, under the spell of similar sensations, be glad to have 
had us in theirconfidence. Our long foot journeys had been trying 
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to unpractised limbs. The night in the Funter See swamp had 
not contributed to recruit our strength, and fatigue somewhat 
cooled our ardour for unnecessary climbing. ‘lhe novelty of 
scaling rocky walls, where, at a little distance, there appears 
no footing for a cat, wears off with familiarity. Why in the 
midst of enjoyment should we tempt fortune? So the pro- 
jected ascent of the Marmolata, the crown of our inexperienced 
ambition, began to be looked at by some of the party from a 
prudential point of view. In vain we read again of the de- 
lights of “new worlds to conquer; peaks of wondrous grandeur ; 
implacable ridges of the Marmolata.” The most striking 
passage in our author was that where he declares that “the 
sheer hard-smoothness of those scarped rocks filled him with a 
kind of horror.” How justly had he anticipated our senti- 
ments! Yet how could we, short of a shameful desertion, get 
out of this hazardous adventure? A strange revolution was 
wrought in our mental condition by mere physical fatigue. 
Day after day that horrible mountain thrust itself upon our 
sight; every height was overtopped by the Marmolata, every 
valley seemed blocked by its huge mass. Processions of moun- 
tains haunted our dreams, with the Marmolata mocking our 
cowardice. It was like Frankenstein’s ghost; we had created 
it for ourselves by our rash undertaking, and could not bring 
our hearts either to embrace the monster, or find a plea for 
escaping from it with honour. In this absurd state of irreso- 
lution, the time for decision drew near. Recruited by a Sun- 
day’s repose, amid the comparative comforts of the Stella 
d’Oro at Cortina, we had traversed the magnificent scenery of 
the Val d’Ampezzo, and paid our devotions at Cadore to 
Titian’s memory. ‘There was nothing now to detain us; the 
guides had been engaged for the mountain. We bid a reluc- 
tant farewell to the Capua of the Dolomites, and, marching to 
Livina Lemgo, find ourselves near the great centre of our 
fascination and our dread. ‘That village gave us cause to 
renew our regrets for the flesh-pots of Cortina. We were soon 
toiling, under a burning sun, along the steep pathway that 
leads, through picturesque alternations of wood and rock, to 
the Fedaia Alp; and, as the last shades of evening stretched 
across the valley, found ourselves face to face with the inevit- 
able Marmolata. 

The Fedaia sheds had not been opened since the preceding 
summer, and, besides dirt, contained nothing, not even a stool 
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or awispof hav. We had brought such supply of pots and 
blankets as our guides could carry up the steep. ‘The floor 
was cleared of rubbish, a fire crackled under the pot upon a 
fireplace improvised in the centre, and the smoke having no 
exit but the door, soon drove us to the open air. 

After supper we gladly entered, to enjoy the warmth of the 
dying embers, and disposed ourselves in a row upon the floor, 
very like children playing at going to sleep. 

It was not long before distant sounds, like booming guns, 
broke the silence of the night. Nearer and louder they came, 
till the foundations of the hut trembled, and the whole atmo- 
sphere blazed without in sheets of blue and yellow fire. It 
was dangerous to look abroad, so incessant were the forked 
streams of lightning; we saw enough throngh the open 
boarding, and in the distinct illumination of every object 
within. Presently a sweeping rush of wind announced the 
coming rain. Nowhere but in the mountains or in the tropics 
are such floods poured from the clouds. Fortunately, our roof 
was of wood ; the wetter it became, the more it stopped up its 
own chinks, and checked the broad drops that splashed upon 
our upturned faces. The uproar passed away as suddenly as it 
had commenced ; but all hope of sleep was abandoned, and by 
two o’clock the camp was astir. Meantime hopes and fears had 
been agitating our night thoughts. ‘Tales of Alpine disaster 
long forgotten came back fresh as if they had happened yes- 
terday. What if we should be like that German the guide 
told us about, who climbed half-way up a mountain, and then, 
thinking of his wife, sat down and cried! ‘True, he got to the 
top at last, and became obstreperously demonstrative about it. 
Then there came a sound of rushing waters, and a suspicion (not 
so unwelcome as it should have been) that the hut and its occu- 
pants might be swept away in the torrent, and so an end come at 
least to the chance of failing on the mountain. With better 
reason, it next occurred that rain in the valley implies snow on 
the heights. Nothing the guides dread so much as new-fallen 
snow; it slips away upon the hard ice-slopes, and is both 
fatiguing and dangerous. In that curious contradictory mix- 
ture of sentiments that the human sensorium is capable of 
sustaining at one and the same time, a strong sense of dis- 
appointment checked the feeling of relief, in the conviction 
that an ascent would be pronounced impracticable. Prepara- 
tions, however, continue to be made. Through long, wet grass 
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we stumble in the dark, to perform ablutions at the brook, and 
come back shivering to the guide’s fire in an adjoining shed, 
the choice lying between cold bones outside, and smarting 
eyes within. The brilliant stars showed no sign of the tem- 
pest so lately passed away; the guides foretold a successful 
day ; and, with the earliest dawn of twilight, we took the first 
blundering steps that were to lead us upwards into unknown 
regions of ice above the clouds, in an ascent of between two 
and three perpendicular miles. The first care was to hide our 
impedimenta in the thick scrub that fringes the base of the 
mountain. A stray shepherd might otherwise relieve us of 
the burden ; for honesty, it seems, has taken flight from these 
valleys—perhaps together with those nature’s noblemen of 
ancient descent whom romantic travellers still indulge fal- 
lacious hopes of encountering in the Padroni of village inns. 
A beautiful flush of gold and purple, first upon the floating 
clouds, then on the mountain peaks, as one after another they 
were touched by the warm glow of the rising sun—‘“ the blush 
of Earth embracing with her Heaven”’—soon began to charm 
our eyes and cheer our hearts, chasing away those evil fore- 
bodings that are wont to infest the twilight morning hours. 
The path proved unexpectedly easy by the side of a snow- 
arched torrent that descended from some unseen glacier. The 
formidable summit was concealed from view by nearer and 
projecting crags; and indeed we had enough to do to look to 
our footsteps, without gazing aloft. The snow was in excel- 
lent condition; two or three slopes were crossed without 
difficulty, till a crevasse opening beneath our track warned 
the guides of the prudence of attaching us all together with a 
rope, and bringing the ice-axe into play. Step by step the 
foremost guide cut notches in the steeply-shelving ice; step 
by step we followed in tedious progress, like the measured 
jerks with which the Ghost in Hamlet stalks upon the stage, 
but with occasional sidelong slips, as the snow broke downwards 
under our weight, and with an alarming tendency towards 
the blue crevasse, checked by the friendly rope and staff. 
Thus linked together in a row, and in this manner of progres- 
sion, the image of a long caterpillar crawling over a table-cloth 
occurred as a just representation of our appearance; but no 
caterpillar ever looked so insignificant as we felt amid that 
expanse of snow. In unwonted silence (for hitherto, in spite 
of Mr. Whymper’s anathema upon talkers, we had beguiled 
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our sometimes weary way with talk and jest) we crossed slope 
after slope, gradually rising, like a ship at sea, by boards and 
tacks, till there yawned before us a long crevasse, apparently 
cutting off all approach to a mass of perpendicular rock, which 
the guides had been pointing out with glee, as affording the 
desired access to Elysium. A pause, and earnest consultation 
of guides ; evidently the expected crisis had come! We try at 
calm resignation. But quickly the march is resumed; a 
change in the direction enables us to turn the flank of the 
chasm, but so close to it, that a pole goes through the crust, 
and hangs there a moment over the profound mysteries we 
both long and fear to look down into. Bent, as it seems, on 
self-destruction, our leader now makes directly for that bare 
and rugged crag that towers above the glacier, to whose pre- 
cipitous face no snow can attach itself. At the juncture of 
ice and rock there is usually an awkward gap, not easy to 
cross when the levels sare different and the snow cavernous. 
If one happened to slip between, one might glide a long way 
underneath, and perhaps learn the reverse phenomena of a 
crevasse—viz., how the sky appears as seen from below 
through its icy walls. This danger passed, clinging to project- 
ing rocks, we begin to climb—with hands, and knees, and any 
other tentacles that Nature may have furnished, or ingenuity 
may suggest ; taking care to lay hold of stones that are firmly 
bedded, and not to scatter the brains of those below us by 
dislodging fragments of rock upon their heads. At length we 
set foot above, upon a boundless waste of snow, stretching 
upwards and downwards into infinite depths, pure and un- 
ruffled as it fell from heaven. Welcome shouts proclaim the 
peak in sight; a glittering promontory stands out against the 
blue sky, clear of all competitors. A rush for the top would 
have placed the strongest legs in the van, had not the guides 
gallantly called the lady to the front, to plant her foot the 
first upon the Marmolata’s unsullied fleece. 

For a moment bewilderment holds the senses in suspense ; 
while the guides awaken echoes in the clouds, for there are no 
rival echoes to respond, with the hideous yell peculiar to Tyro- 
lean throats, and imagined by some enthusiasts to be musical. 
Gradually, with cessation of exertion, the pulse grows calm ; 
the humming in the ear subsides; we begin to realize the 
position we have attained, and to appreciate the scene. Over 
a hundred miles and more in every direction the view extends 
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—mountain behind mountain. peaks of snow relieved by rocks 
of varied colours, glaciers, dari forests, torrents, and lakes, in | 
such wild yet harmonious profusion as probably has rarely 
been seen even from more lofty elevations. For not only is 
our position insulated, but we are favoured with a cloudless 
sky ; that is to say, no clouds rest upon the mountain itself to 
impede our view. Far below us, light vapours floated here 
and there, transparent as gauze: Nature would not disclose 
all her beauties at once. Darker shadows gathered in the 
distance, and disappeared as if a wizard’s wand dissolved 
them, to rise again out of the apparent void, one could not tell 
from whence or how ; and sometimes they would hang around, 
as if preparing for the hour of noon, when the Marmolata is 
wont to retire from the world, and envelop himself in cloudy 
robes. How long we remained in that magic region is 
unknown: it must have been years in the spirit, measured by 
the thoughts that rushed through the brain, and will never pass 
away; it cannot have been long in the body, as the guides 
urged us to retire from his majesty’s presence while he yet 
reflected sunny smiles, and before the hour of his siesta, when 
he is apt to become disagreeable to visitors. 

So, reluctantly, we prepared to descend, the flush of 
triumph not quite unshadowed by anxiety; for the philosophy 
of the mountains reverses the maxim of “ facilis descensus ;’’ it 
is the downward climb that is difficult and dangerous. 

The long crest of snow that stretches upward to the sum- 
mit falls away on one side in a sheer precipice; and on the 
other, at an angle that would admit of no arrest, in a glissade 
down its boundless steep. Keeping an impartial balance, we 
retrace our steps, fitting them again to the ascending foot- 
marks, till the rock is reached, and a new method of pro- 
gression, or rather of retardation, is adopted. The leader 
descends to the length of his tether; when he has gained a 
perch, the rope is slacked out behind the second, till he joins 
his companion; and so on to the last, for whom the man 
before him gathers in the cord as he comes down, and keeps a 
hand upon him. With no greater injury than bruises, the 
glacier below is reached: with delicate steps we skirt the 
margin of the crevasse, and then, the danger past and the 
link untied, in dissolute array we go helter-skelter down. 

It was none too soon; there was only time for a swim in 
the beautiful lake of clear green water, set in a grassy bank, 
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fringed with Alpine roses, whew the mountain drew his dark 
mantle round him, and for the rest of the day held awful con- 
verse with the elements that flashed and thundered round his 
head. The descending track was turned into a torrent by a 
downpour of hail and rain, till we found at Caprile what might 
be deemed a home in the considerate attention to our many 
wants of Signora Pezze. 

Thus we made our acquaintance with the Dolomites, and 
became qualified for the rest of time to treat proposals for 
climbing untrodden peaks as Lord Chesterfield met invitations 
to the hunting-field—‘ I have been.” Yet such is the fascina- 
tion of mountaineering, so irresistible the peculiar charm of 
the Dolomites, that we found ourselves drawn again within the 
magic circle. Who could decline the challenge which Monte 
Cristallo seems to fling down to the traveller as he approaches 
up the valley from Poblach. Surely within those gloomy 
portals that guard his glacier on either side with massive 
rock-towers, like a gigantic gateway in Ariosto’s enchanted 
castles, there must lie profound mysteries, sensations more 
sombre and deep than on the Marmolata’s open and sunnier 
snows. The glacier-climbing is steeper, the crevasses more 
perilous in penetrating there, than may elsewhere be found in 
this region ; but the toil is well repaid in the triumph of cross- 
ing that great white sheet suspended in the sky, as it appeared 
by night from the valley of Landro. 

Yet we would scarcely recommend such ascents in sketch- 
ing out a holiday tour. The chances are infinite against a concur- 
rence, within a limited period, of fortunate circumstances, such 
as favoured our enterprise. Mountaineers have failed to reach 
the top of the Marmolata, or have been disappointed of the 
view; but should it happen that disinclination for exertion makes 
us shun glaciers and summits, and demand fresh “‘ woods and 
pastures new,” our resources are not exhausted in this enchanted 
region. New interests spring up as we return at leisure on 
Titian’s track through his country of Cadore, and contemplate 
the scenes whence he drew his inspiration for his landscapes 
and backgrounds, whichconnoisseurs unacquainted with Nature’s 
marvellous metamorphoses pronounce to be impossible. One 
who watches the Dolomites from earliest dawn to sunset could 
not fail to learn how, from the purple Pelmo and its crimson 
clouds, he caught the glowing colours ; how, among the ghostly 
shadows of the Civita, the frequent storms that sweep across 
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them, and their unbroken loneliness, he acquired the rich yet 
melancholy tones characteristic of the painter of Cadore. 

Much remains to be told of Innichen and its mineral 
springs, its sulphur baths, and woods, and chalybeate waters, 
where the elements conspire to supply materials of happiness 
and health ; of Primiero, among the western Dolomites, and 
the wildest of mountain scenery, with the still untrodden 
Cimon della Palla at the head of its two lovely valleys. Here 
may be seen on Sunday afternoons the ancient game of Pallone 
played in the street, graced by the presence of the priest, and 
of the grandees of the neighbourhood, who march up and 
down in very high-heeled boots, evidently in considerable pain 
therefrom, but consoled by an inner consciousness of superior 
fashion. A few days passed in the primitive yet comfortable 
simplicity of this place would be of great service in learning 
the habits and language of the people, and obtaining a more 
just appreciation of what we have come to see. It happens 
in all mountain scenery on a large scale, especially among Dolo- 
mites, that the eye fails to measure their true magnitude. We 
seem at first to compare them with scenes nearer home, where 
height is calculated by hundveds of feet instead of thousands. 
Not till we have gauged the distant shapes by experience of 
the masses that le within our reach, and have traversed the 
apparently easy distance between us and those “cliffs of 
shadowy tint,” can we appreciate their grandeur. We are 
surprised to find the journey lengthened into unexpected miles, 
with many a minor mountain, many a deep ravine between, 
before we arrive at the base, and begin the climb which carries 
us into clouds Jong before the summit is attained. 

Nor should the gorge of Sottoguda be forgotten, unsur- 
passed by any Kuropean marvel of precipice and torrent. ‘The 
admiration of the traveller will probably be disturbed by cal- 
culating the chances, in case of a slip, of extricating a victim 
from the whirling waters that nearly fill the narrow pass from 
side to side, dashingyats spray, and sometimes rolling a deeper 
tide over the frail bridges and slender footway, now crossing 
the torrent, now suspended on unsecured poles above the 
stream, while the walls of the clefts, in some places not twelve 
feeti wide, rise perpendicularly to a height of a thousand feet. 

Through the gorge lies the route over the Ombretta pass 
from Caprile. On emerging from it, the entrance disappears 
as suddenly as Aladdin’s cave; soon the deep shades of the 
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Ombretta begin to justify the name, till, after a steep scramble 
among rocks and forest, where a precipice closes the valley, 
we arrive at the Scalina, an effectual barrier to the further pro- 
gress of all who are not in climbing condition. Above this 
pastures are seen no more ; trees grow stunted and scarce ; the 
Pass rises steep amid snow and swamp, over black and slippery 
shale, in unmitigated dreariness. Hven the dog deserted us 
here. With a partiality for Englishmen, he had accompanied 
us in our Caprile rambles, but this desolate wilderness dis- 
heartened him. We were skirting one of the vast precipices 
of the Marmolata, the stillness broken by a stone now and then 
falling from its face with unearthly echo. 

Weary travellers are apt to charge their own fastidiousness 
upon exaggerated deficiencies in their entertainment, and ill- 
naturedly record their impressions in a book. The little inn at 
Campidello has thus undeservedly suffered. With no great 
resources at command, and little comprehension of an English- 
man’s exclusiveness, the people in these village inns actually 
do more for one’s comfort than the pretentious insouctance of 
the “service ” in better furnished hotels. 

The descent from the Ombretta to Campidello is almost 
continuous ; over the springy turf of the Seisser Alp, bounded 
by Dolomites of wondrous forms, among treacherous swamps 
concealed under the green sward to engulf unwary strangers, 
down to the bed of the Hisack river. But our hearts are heavy 
with bidding farewell to a land of freedom and adventure, to 
return to vineyards and enclosures, pastures and population. 

We should yet like to speak, if space permitted, of the 
rough yet kindly peasantry, the handsome face and form, the 
anxiety to please, though not always knowing how, of the 
hostess and her maidens; but enough has been said to justify 
our praise of a land we have found full of such varied charms. 
If further authority should be required, we might add the 
encomium of a great philosopher, who, having retired into the 
mountains of Carniola, found that here, if nowhere else, he 
could think less sceptically of the possibility of human happi- 
ness. ‘ Here,” wrote Sir Humphrey Davy, “ man seems 
capable of enjoying life; animated nature is gay, and inanimate 
nature beautiful and sublime.” 








The Summerfield Imbroglic. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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SUMMERFIELD is one of those villages of villas, easily accessible 
by railway, which of late years have sprung up around the 
Metropolis. It is one of the pleasantest of them, for it lies on 
a southward slope, and was built where once was a wide range 
of nursery gardens, whence it is fortunate in its trees. These 
suburban villa-villages are very charming in their way ; they 
are not picturesque, but they are elegant, dainty, luxurious ; 
their architecture is not of an order that Mr. Ruskin would 
approve, but it has a fantastic variety not unpleasing to the 
eye. If you pass through them early in the morning—say 
about ten o’clock—you see a stream of well-dressed gentle- 
men, mostly with flowers in their button-holes, and not one of 
them without an umbrella scarcely clumsier than a rapier, 
making their way toward the station. You also see in the 
gardens, watching them off, groups of ladies and children, gay 
as the summer morning. Pass in the evening, and you will 
see lights in all the windows, and hear pleasant music, and be 
aware that the citizen, after his day’s toil in London, has 
returned to a good dinner and an enjoyable time. There is 
always a well-built church in each of these choice colonies, and 
the incumbent is usually what we should call a Ritualist, but 
that Mr. Disraeli has abolished that section of the Church 
militant. | : 

At Summerfield two houses stand opposite each other— 
the Elms and the Lindens. At the Elms live Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville ; at the Lindens, Mr. and the Honourable Mrs. Mait- 
land. ‘The Elms is a many-gabled white house ; the Lindens, 
a many-gabled red house: both have charming lawns and 
gardens, and seem absolute seats of repose. Quite different in 
style, each is a relief to the other; and the speculative wan- 
derer who, from the look of a house, tries to divine the character 
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of its inhabitants, would be very likely to blunder over the 
Elms and the Lindens. 

Let us help him. At the white house lives Mr. Melville, a 
prince among stockbrokers, with a remarkably pretty young 
wife, and no family. Mr. Melville is a portly gentleman of 
fifty ; his hair and whiskers are still a glossy black, and his 
mien has a certain civic dignity. You can see at a glance that 
he understands business and loves a good dinner. Mr. Melville 
is, in fact, A 1 in his particular class, and full well he knows 
it. He dresses the character. Never was hat more admirably 
brushed, nor boots more perfectly polished. Mr. Melville is 
as immaculate in costume as in character. Harsh critics might 
call him pompous, but it is simply that he recognizes the 
dignity of his position. To be one of the first men on the 
Stock Exchange is no trifle. Mr. Melville is aware of this, 
and does not let other people forget it. 

Mrs. Melville is a shy beauty, with lovely light hair and 
blue eyes, and a graceful slender swaying form, and those 
eloquent long-fingered hands that seem to speak, and a rose- 
bud mouth that might be carved for a poet’s kiss. Annie 
Melville is twenty-two—a mere girl—and without the slightest 
knowledge of the world. Those who look at the Elms from 
the outside—those who see Mrs. Melville driving (a duty 
drive) in her superb carriage-and-pair—may easily imagime 
her happy. It would be a very great mistake. 

Let us cross to the Lindens, and look in upon Mr. and the 
Honourable Mrs. Maitland. Mr. Maitland is a fair-haired 
beardless young gentleman, rather under middle height, with 
a thoughtful yet absent expression, and a manifestly nervous 
temperament. Mrs. Maitland is a black-haired black-eyed 
little woman, who dresses to perfection, and who has plenty of 
fun in her, with an acid touch of satire. Good judges of age 
would say that Mrs. Maitland was a few years older than her 
husband, especially as she takes care of herself, while he, 
obviously, does not. That long fair hair of his hangs carelessly 
over his shoulders, and he evidently cares nothing about the 
coat he wears. The lady is of quite another mind. Her 
dresses come from the mistress of the art; if a dark curl of 
Laura Maitland’s goes astray, there is an artistic reason for it. 
When she drives her pair of chestnut ponies through Summer- 
field, every one acknowledges that it is the most exquisite 
equipage in the neighbourhood. 
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Mr. and the Honourable Mrs. Maitland were at breakfast 
at about ten o’clock on the morning when begins this veritable 
history. It was early for them. They both loved sommeils du 
matin. But it was a busy day with Mrs. Maitland, for she 
had two important engagements—a Royal garden party and a 
Duchess’s ball. She was leaning back in her chair, sipping 
her coffee, her bright eyes full of the pleasure of the day. She 
said to her husband— 

“T’m going to London to do some shopping. Be ready to 
go with me to Chiswick. You had better wear black velvet : 
you always look well in it.” 

“ All right,” he said, with a half yawn, reverting to a book 
that he was languidly reading. ‘Is there anything else, 
Laura ?” 

“Anything else!’’ she said, sharply. ‘‘There is_ the 
Duchess of Merioneth’s ball; and we must come back here, 
and have a little refreshment, and dress for that. I wouldn’t 
miss it on any account. Now do be ready for me, Arthur.” 

She rose from the table and went to the window. ‘The 
white house opposite was visible, and Melville’s dogcart at 
the door, with a very tiny groom, and Mrs. Melville charm- 
ingly fresh—though if you could have looked in her eyes you 
would have seen she was slightly bored—seeing her husband 
off. He assumed the reins with an imperious air, anc drove 
away. 

“Odious man!” said the Honourable Mrs. Maitland ; 
“and hideous dogcart, painted the vilest colours! I pity that 
poor Mrs. Melville, though she’s a gawky awkward thing, 
with no style.” 

“ Do you know, I thought her rather pretty,” said Arthur 
Maitland ; ‘‘ but I have never seen her close.” 

“OQ, she’s nice enough,” said Mrs. Maitland, “ but alto- 
gether bad form. ‘‘ Ah! there’s the brougham coming round. 
I must be off. Mind you’re ready in good time for Chiswick.” 

The breakfast conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Melville 
preceded this in order of time. Melville, who always talked 
as if he were despotic, said, after he had read his “ Times ?— 

“We must have a good dinner to-night, Mrs. Melville. 
Five altogether. A new client of mine, Sir Charles Lingard, 
is coming, and Walford and his wife will meet him. We dine 
at eight. Now be sure that everything is first-rate ; and dress 
yourself nicely, for Sir Charles is very fond of the ladies. You 
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don’t look at all bad when you take any care with your 
dress.” 

These were almost the iast words which this despotic 
stockbroker uttered to his wife. He drove off in his dogcart, 
unaware that he was subjected to a criticism from the lady of 
the Lindens that would have made him very unhappy. He 
always dressed himself, and oiled and curled his whiskers, to 
please the public, and he expected their enthusiastic approval. 
He felt assured, when he noticed Laura Maitland looking at 
him, that it was with a glance of admiration. O happy state 
of absolute personal content! ought it not to be cultivated 
and praised?. Ought we not to sculpture in Sicily’s marble 
every man whose form is worth preservation? Ah, but how 
would Mr. Melville’s whiskers have looked in white stone of 
Hybla ? 

Mrs. Maitland’s brougham brought her back from shopping 
in the West at about two o’clock, and she ran upstairs in a 
state of joyous excitement to get herself dressed for the 
garden party at Chiswick. It was her first Royal invitation, 
and she was full of exquisite anticipations. Laura Maitland, 
clever and pretty, with a tact and taste which prevented her 
from ever being “loud,” was a success everywhere. Duchesses 
patronized her. She was the daughter of an Irish peer, and 
so received general recognition. Her charming vivacity was 
delightful. She was a capital hand at scientific flirtation, and 
often did good service by carrying away some foolish young 
fellow who was gradually falling in love with pretty impe- 
cuniosity. The Honourable Mrs. Maitland did real service to 
society by attracting to herself a lot of promising young men, 
who otherwise would have been making fatal mistakes. How 
the girls hated her! She had a regular train of followers, 
who liked her gay impertinence, and thought it quite equal to 
wit. 

Forgetting all about her husband, whom she expected to 
be ready, punctual to the instant, attired in the black velvet 
which she had commanded, Laura Maitland placed herself in 
the hands of her maids, and was soon a perfect picture, fit to 
be one of Boccaccio’s Fair Brigade. Not till she was finished 
to the last touch did she think it necessary to inquire for Mr. 
Maitland ; and the result of the inquiry was that he had gone 
out soon after she left, and had not yet returned. 

“ How provoking he is!” she said, flirting a seven-ribbed 
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fan, on which each day of the week had its appropriate picture 
and legend. ‘I can’t wait. I suppose he is gone off to that 
dreadful Museum reading-room, and has forgotten all about 
it. Rose, tell your master to be sure to be ready in time for 
the Duchess of Merioneth’s ball.” 

Under the full-foliaged Chiswick trees, with rich music 
thrilling through the summer air, and beauty of form and 
attire moving across the soft green lawns, Mrs. Maitland 
soon forgot her missing husband. What sublunary ills can 
trouble the guest of a Prince? Even more than by the per- 
suasive consciousness of Royalty, was Mrs. Maitland rendered 
happy by the delicate attentions of Sir Charles Lingard—a 
tall handsome man of thirty, whom she met with a party of 
her friends, and who immediately became her devoted cavalier. 
In ten minutes they were intimate friends. In ten minutes 
more they had deserted their other intimate friends, and were 
flirting most agreeably. Flirtation is very like sea-bathing : 
some people get into it up to the ankles; others are brave 
enough to reach the waist; while the thorough practitioner 
plunges in over head and ears. I think Sir Charles and Laura 
were pretty old hands. 

The air may be fragrant-cool, the peaches luscious, the 
champagne cup icy, the whole entertainment princely, yet 
enjoyment must have its end. To go to the Duchess of 
Merioneth’s was Mrs. Maitland’s great idea. The Duchess is 
select ; her recognition of Laura Maitland is a fiat conferring 
a high position in society. 

‘“‘T must go now,” said Mrs. Maitland to Sir Charles. 

“Your going will make this pretty scene look dull,” he 
replied. “ Let me take you to your carriage. Where are you 
going ? ” 

“To Summerfield,” she said. “It is only eight miles, I 
think.” 

‘‘Summerfield,” said Sir Charles. ‘I must also go to 
Summerfield. I have engaged to dine with a man called 
Melville, a stockbroker, who does business for me. He is bad 
style, but a useful fellow. I suppose he has a pretty wife— 
city men usually set up that article of furniture.” 

“She is not very pretty,” said Mrs. Maitland. ‘ They 
live close to us. You had better drive down with me.” 

“You are very kind. You must make your husband 
entertain me while you dress for the Duchess’s ball. I wish I 
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were going. I know the dear Duchess very well, and great 
fun she is; but this is an old engagement with Melville, and 
he would commit suicide if I failed to keep it.” 

So Mrs. Maitland drove home to the Lindens with Sir 
Charles Lingard, and when she returned there was no sign of 
her husband. ‘This was serious. She knew Arthur Mait- 
land’s provoking absence of mind, and his ridiculous way of 
supposing that his affairs were more momentous than hers; 
and she of course concluded that, after a long day in the 
Museum reading-room, he had gone off to dine with a friend 
at some of those low city taverns he liked so much, and for- 
gotten all about the Duchess of Merioneth’s ball. 

Meanwhile she had to entertain Sir Charles Lingard for 
about an hour. Sir Charles was nothing loth. She showed 
him her conservatory, her fernery, her aviary ; he made scien- 
tific remarks on them all; he seemed to know everything. 

“Those birds are charming,” he said. ‘ Now, may I send 
you a pair to add to them, of a kind quite unknown in Eng- 
land? ‘They were got for me by a man who has been ex- 
ploring Central America. ‘The male bird can’t fly ; the female 
flies beautifully. The male bird sings; the female only scolds 
in the fiercest way. ‘The male bird is bright red, with a black 
crest ; the female is a pure white, with a green crest. Let 
my man bring them down to you to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Maitland accepted the birds: and so very fascinating 
was Sir Charles that she forgot her truant husband, and 
decided that, if he did not appear, she would go to the 
Duchess of Merioneth’s ball by herself. She was quite sorry 
when her impromptu guest had to leave her, and walk across 
to the white house opposite. 

“What a love of a man!” she thought, as she watched him 
down the garden path, walking in that easy insouciant way 
which characterized the “ hard heart and strong digestion ” of 
Talleyrand. 

How the Honourable Mrs. Maitland got on at the Duchess 
of Merioneth’s ball is no affair of ours. Certain it is that 
her husband was not present—certain, also, that the little 
black-eyed beauty got plenty of good partners, and ate several 
suppers, and waltzed like a bird, and got home not very much 
after daybreak. Her husband was not at home, but she was 
far too sleepy to inquire about him. 

When Sir Charles Lingard reached the Elms, he was shown 
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into a charming drawing-room, where he found a lady and 
gentleman whom he had never seen before : they were, in fact, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walford, a round-faced obese hilarious gentle- 
man and a rather morose lady, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that seemed to protest against the enjoyment she was 
compelled to share. Mr. Melville appeared a moment afterwards. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said. ‘Mrs. Melville is so unwell that 
she can’t come down to dinner. I hope she will be able to 
meet you in the drawing-room afterwards. Pray pardon me, 
Sir Charles, for not being here to receive you.” 

There was no time for reply, as at this moment came the 
announcement that dinner was served, and Mr. Melville offered 
his arm to Mrs. Walford, and they sat down to a dinner which, 
doubtless, comprised “ all the delicacies of the season.” If it 
had not, Melville forthwith would have discharged his cook. 
Indeed, there was everything that wealth without taste could 
give; and Sir Charles Lingard, who in his time had eaten 
almost every conceivable kind of dinner, mentally decided that 
the stockbroker’s ostentatious dinner was the worst he knew. 
Possibly, however, his judgment was influenced by the absence 
of Mrs. Melville. Mrs. Walford, one of those frigid people 
who ought to be old maids by special ordinance, was not at 
all in Sir Charles Lingard’s way. With Walford himself he 
had nothing in common, and Melville was obviously distrait, 
which was, of course, no wonder, considering his wife’s sudden 
illness. Sir Charles wished several times that he had forgotten 
his engagement, and gone with the black-eyed Mrs. Maitland 
to the Duchess of Merioneth’s ball. He was quite angry with 
this stockbroker for giving him a badly-arranged dinner, 
costly wines, stupidly served, and no flirtation. 

It may bs imagined that this dinner-party ended at an 
early hour. Melville was evidently very anxious about his 
wife’s health. Mr. and Mrs. Walford, who had only a short 
drive to their own residence, went away before coffee was 
served. So also would Sir Charles have done, but there was 
no train, and his host, full of apologies for the ill-fortune of 
the evening—apologies which Sir Charles thought quite 
supererogatory—said he also must go to town, to bring down 
his wife’s special medical attendant. | 

“There is no danger,”’ said Sir Charles Lingard, “ I hope,” 
as, the other guests having left, he listened to Melville’s account 
of his wife’s health. 
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“O no, not the least,” said the stockbroker. “ But, 
you know, Sir Charles, ladies have ticklish constitutions, and 
it is not every doctor understands them. Now, Dr. Grove 
knows my wife’s constitution perfectly, so I am going to fetch 
him. Ha! I hear the carriage ; it is only ten minutes’ drive to 
the station.” 

It was a dull drive for Sir Charles Lingard, and a dull ride 
with the stockbroker to Charing Cross; and when, having 
parted from Melville, and hailed a hansom to take him to the 
Guards’ Club, he had time to think, his immediate reflection 
was— 

“Catch me dining with a stockbreker again 

Meanwhile, where was Melville? He had kept up through 
the evening pretty well, although he was in a state of utter 
bewilderment. Mrs. Melville’s illness was a fiction, a myth. 
When he reached home and went upstairs, he found a note 
from her in these cool, decided words :— 


} >? 


“To Mr. Melville,—I can endure this life no longer. I 
leave you, and will endeavour to earn my own living. It will 
be useless for you to follow me. “A. we. 


Melville, except as a speculative arithmetician, was a dull 
tellow ; but this little note hit him rather hard, and made him 
think whether he had always behaved as he ought to his wife. 
This problem was perplexing him all through the dinner which 
he had intended to be so brilliant a success, and which turned 
out so wretched a failure. Why was it a failure? What was 
his dinner-table, with all its silver and glass, all its culinary 
triumphs and floral beauty, without the blue eyes and fair 
hair and pleasant musical voice of his wife? A dull fellow, save 
in stocks and shares, Melville was awakened as by an 
electric shock when he found that little note on his table. 
Only his natural stolidity prevented his breaking down alto- 
gether; but he managed to sit through his dinner, and to tell 
a calm series of iies, and to keep his sad secret from his 
guests. It took him by surprise that he cared a whit about 
his wife’s leaving him. He suddenly discovered how much 
she did for him. Even the absolute disappearance of her 
beauty, which had been his property—and he was a man who 
carefully looked after his property—hurt him more than he 
could have conceived. ‘The patient look in those beautiful 
blue eyes, the subdued music of a silver voice that never con- 
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tradicted his most despotic commands, came back to him now. 
There is reason to believe that, not knowing what else to do, 
he said the Lord’s Prayer over and over again all the way in 
the hansom from Charing Cross to Printing House Square. 

At that centre of journalism he gushed into two advertise- 
ments. One was— 

“A.M. Pray return at once. Everything shall be done 
to make you happy.—Theophilus M.” 

The other described a young lady with blue eyes, fair hair, tall 
flexible figure, etc., etc.; linen marked ‘‘ A. M.;”’ and offered 
one hundred pounds reward to any ene who gave accurate 
information of her whereabouts. 

Having arranged this, Mr. Melville took a bed at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, whither he had ordered all communi- 
cations to be sent. The beds are good at that hostelry, but 
the softest down in the world will give no man sleep if his 
conscience runs sharp points into him. Up to this time it 
seems likely that Mr. Melville has scarcely suspected the ex- 
istence of a conscience in his complex constitution. ‘here are 
many people in the same category. When we come to classify 
our faculties, we have special pets. The fool is proud of 
memory; the poet swears by imagination; the logician and 
mathematician go in for reason. All very well, useful faculties 
every one ; but conscience is greater than any. Conscience is 
the voice of God in the heart of man, saying, “‘ My son, forget 
not my law.” 

Mr. Melville was really brought to book by this incident. 
His first and heaviest idea had been a mixture of horror and 
disgust at the thought of any publicity attaching to his private 
affairs. ‘lhe Great British stockbroker is governed by subtle 
laws; he dare not wear an irregular hat, an eccentric coat, 
exceptional trousers. I don’t know why. Men who bet on 
race-courses look as eccentric as they possibly can. Least of all 
dared he have a wife of questionable character in any respect. 
The stockbroker’s spouse, like our dear old school friend Caius 
Julius Ceesar’s, must be above all imaginable suspicion. Mel- 
ville’s earliest feelings had run in this groove; but very soon 
he was touched far closer, and felt that all the Exchanges in 
the world might mark him as a black sheep if only his wife 
would return to him. All his cruelty came back upon him as he 
sat, sleepless, in his room at the hotel, wondering what would 
be the upshot of the affair; and he was amazed by feeling 
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that he cared nothing about what the world might say, or what 
that microcosm, the Stock Exchange, might say, if he could 
only have Annie again. Her fair form haunted the room. 

Leaving Mr. Melville to his sleepless night (well deserved), 
let us return to the Lindens, and try to delicately ascertain 
how the Honourable Mrs. Maitland has passed the night. 
After the dear Duchess’s ball, imagine how she siept! What 
was her truant husband to her? She dropped myriad fathoms 
deep into the divine abyss of sleep, and her dreams were of 
handsome partners in the waltz, of hothouse fruit, of frozen 
champagne. 

Her maid was too wise to disturb her slumbers, and it was 
full noou when she emerged from dreamland and rang her bell. 
The pleasant adventures of yesterday had quite put out of her 
head the erratic proceedings of her husband, and her first 
thoughts were of refreshment and the toilet. The answer to 
her bell brought her maid with fragrant chocolate in dainty 
china, and a small glass of pink noyau to mingle therewith. 

“T am late, Rose,” she said. ‘* Past twelve, I see. Are 
there any letters ? ” 

“No, m’m. ‘There are some for master, but he hasn’t 
come in.” 

“Dear me! how strange! He has been induced to stay 
with his friends, no doubt. It is fortunate I did not wait for 
him. I’ll dress now, Rose.” 

“Tf you please, m’m,” said the handmaid, in a hesitating 
way, “ there’s a strange talk in Summerfield, and I think you 
ought to know.” 

Rose looked so very much in earnest that Mrs. Maitland 
grew uneasy. 

‘© Go on, child,” she said; “ what is it ? ” 

“Why, m’m, you know servants hear all sorts of things ; 
and John, he was at the ‘ Summerfield Arms’ last night, where 
he met Mr. Melville’s man—his footman, it was—and he said 
that his missus had run away from home—and, begging your 
pardon, m’m, he said they thought master had gone with 
her.” 

Thus the voluble Rose. Mrs. Maitland was too amazed to 
speak. What! Her quiet and rather insipid Arthur running 
away with somebody else’s wife. It would make her almost 
respect him. But had he not said, only yesterday morning, that 
he had never seen Mrs. Melville close? Perhaps that was only 
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his craftiness. But no, it could not be; Arthur Maitland was 
too great a milksop to play the réle of Don Juan. 

She laughed, to her maid’s surprise. ‘ That’s the very 
last thing your master would do, Rose,” she said. ‘I don’t 
believe he would know Mrs. Melville from you. Come, dress 
me, that’s a good girl. [ve a deal to do to-day. And then 
you can find out all about Mrs. Melville, and whether she has 
really run away. And let me know what you hear.” 

Rose obeyed. Her mistress’s direct statement of opinion 
upset the theories of the servants’ hall. Moreover, her own 
experience confirmed Mrs. Maitland’s judgment. She knew 
she was the prettiest gir! within a mile; yet her master never 
seemed to see her, and would often call her Mary—and poor 
Mary was sadly plain, with a smallpox-ploughed face. 

When Mrs. Maitland descended to the breakfast-room she 
took up the “Times.” Most ladies glance at the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, and atits near neighbour the Agony 
Column. I suspect many of the advertisements in that column 
are mere shams, like the big bottles of coloured water in a 
druggist’s window. But I have read some in cypher, which 
obviously meant business of some sort, as, indeed, I have 
proved. On this occasion Mrs. Melville’s eye was at once 
caught by the “ A.M.” of her opposite neighbour’s two mys- 
terious advertisements, and she speculated in a mild way on 
what could have induced Mrs. Melville to run away. She 
had judged Melville to be a very disagreeable person, from 
the glimpses she had caught of him, but she did not suppose 
for a moment Mrs. Melville would desert her husband because 
he was disagreeable, unless she hada suitable companion. Who 
was that companion? Not Arthur Maitland, she felt very sure. 

Presently Rose entered with the same kind of gossip. 
Hverybody was talking of it. Hverybody was sure that Mr. Mait- 
land and Mrs. Melville must have gone off together. It wasn’t 
likely they would both happen to go off the same day if they 
hadn’t arranged it between them. Mr. Melville had followed 
them with two loaded revolvers, and vowed to kill Mr. Maitland 
wherever he found him. 

*‘This is very provoking, Rose,” said Mrs. Maitland. 
“1 know perfectly well where your master is gone, and expect 
him back every moment. Tell anybody who talks to you that 
this is all nonsense. I am sorry for poor Mr. Melville, but he 
does not look a pleasant person to live with.” 
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She rose and walked to the bow window of the breakfast- 
room just in time to see a cabriolet stop suddenly at the garden 
gate. It was drawn by a noble roan horse; the neatest of 
tigers jumped from the step behind and ran to his head. 
From the cab descended Sir Charles Lingard; a tall man, 
elegant yet athletic, with a Celtic flexibility that showed his 
mother’s Irish blood, while the rosy tinge in his cheek was 
inherited of a long line of English squires, who loved fresh air 
and port wine. He walked with a gay step down the path, 
whistling an opera air, and carrying in his hand a light cage 
containing the famous birds which Mrs. Maitland had promised 
to accept. He wore a white hat, and a bright blue coat, and 
was one of the very few men who can appear in so striking a 
costume without looking vulgar or grotesque. 

Mrs. Maitland was charmed to see the birds, and still more 
charmed to see the baronet. But of course she soon turned 
the conversation to Mrs. Melville, commencing by asking Sir 
Charles how he liked her. 

“1 did not see her,” he said. ‘‘ She was ill. The affair 
was atrociously dull. I wished a thousand times I had 
thrown the man over, and got u few waltzes with you at the 
Duchess’s.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Melville has ran away,” she said. ‘‘ She had gone, 
I believe, when you were dining there. Look at these adver- 
tisements.”” 

Sir Charles glanced at them. 

‘‘]’m not surprised at her running away from that man, 
for he’s a terrific bore. But with whom has she fled ?”’ 

“‘ Nobody about here can guess, but no doubt her husband 
knows. His most intimate friend, probably.” 

“Very good !” he said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Are you engaged 
this afternoon? I am going to Prince’s: there’s a Glouces- 
tershire cricket match, and I know few things finer than to 
see the two Graces play. Then we can have tea, or something 
that we'll call tea, under the trees. Let me drive you there; 
J think mine is the lightest-hung cab in London.” 

Mrs. Maitland accepted, and was in a few minutes whirling 
away towards Hans Place, behind the splendid roan, Sir 
Charles talking all the way in a perfect breeze of gaiety. 
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“ Marriages are made in heaven,” says the proverb ; and, 
rightly read, this adage is as true as are all the crystallized 
products of long experience. Marriages are made in heaven, 
because any union of man and woman which is not caused by 
high spiritual motives, and designed to endure through all 
future states of existence, is no marriage at all, but a poor 
sort of partnership, with very limited liability. Marriages for 
money, for prettiness, for position, are of the earth, earthy. 
Such marriages breed monsters, and do more than even our 
blunders in religion and education to hinder the progress of 
the world’s greatest race. 

Mr. Melville, some three years before the time when 
Summerfield was amazed by its famous and unforgetable 
scandal, was down in the west of England on a visit to an old 
friend. 

It was a business friendship: Mr. Radmore was the 
manager of a branch of a large London banking company, 
and had employed Mr. Melville both for his clients and himself. 
Radmore, a widower, with no child but his daughter Annie, 
lived a quiet comfortable life in the house which the bank 
provided for him, and received the homage of his fellow- 
townsmen for leading a respectable life, and always paying his 
way. The Bank honoured him, and his native town honoured 
him ; there were lots of young fellows anxious to make love to 
Annie, who was fall of beauty and intellect, to say nothing of 
the money her father must have saved; but Annie did not 
care abcut any of these suitors, and seemed, indeed, never to 
entertain that rosy dream which comes naturally to the hearts 
of maidens in the beautiful spring-tide of life. She had been 
a sprightly girl, and somewhat given to harmless flirting, till 
quite lately ; but a change had come over her, and she grew 
melancholy, and her rivals in the country town laughed and 
rejoiced, and suggested that she was crossed in love, or had 
turned Methodist. 

Little cared poor Annie for anything that might be said of 
her. She was bearing a terrible burden, alone. One night 
her father had gone, after dinner, as was often his custom, to 
his private room ; he remained so much longer than usual that 
Annie went in search of him. When she opened the door, 
after an unanswered knock, she saw him sitting in his chair— 
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his eyes wide open, but gazing vacantly into space—books and 
papers on the table before him. She perceived from his 
glassy stare that he was not awake, but was going through 
some business transactions in his sleep. His words horrified 
her. 

“Yes,” he said, putting his hand heavily on a ledger 
before him, “ it is all over; I am ruined. I am a felon; 
Melville can transport me. ‘Thousands! Oh I don’t know 
how many thousands! Poor Annie! ” 

Annie crept out of the room, and waited, listening, in the 
passage. ‘lhe paroxysm passed. Her father awoke; gave a 
shuddering sigh ; locked his books away in a safe; and soon 
afterwards joined her in her pretty drawing-room, where the 
cosy sofas and the cool water-colour drawings seemed to laugh 
away all thoughts of trouble. Annie, in the brief time which 
had passed, had felt terror, contempt, the divine pity which a 
good girl needs must feel for a father who has erred; and the 
sad words of the tortured sleeper, ‘‘ Poor Annie!” seemed 
engraven on her heart. She kept back the hysteric tears that 
seemed too strong to be suppressed, and sang to Mr. Radmore 
some of the simple Devon ballads he loved. 

Ah, but how miserable was she from that time! She dared 
not say a word. She tried to maintain the semblance of her 
natural gaiety, and her father was too troubled to note that it 
was a mere mockery; but the boys and girls of the town, her 
suitors and her rivals, soon saw the difference. She grew 
isolated. Her most intimate friend, the Mayor’s daughter, 
found Annie so dull that she seldom went to see her. Ah, 
what girlish confidences could poor Annie exchange with her 
gay little friend while the weight of her father’s felony lay 
heavy on her heart? ‘The young midshipman just home from 
the Pacific, who had cut Annie’s name with his clasp knife on 
every tree in the common before his last voyage, now missed 
the merry chaff which had been such a delicious torment to 
him. Had he known, the gallant young sailor, what the poor 
child had to bear, how loyally he would have tried to help her! 

Annie noticed her father very closely. He seemed to grow 
more weary and haggard every day. By-and-by, however, 
there was a slight reaction, and in the course of time he grew 
so much more like his ancient self, that Annie began to hope— 
faintly, yet still to hope—that he might be conquering his 


troubles. Girls, happily for them, do not know that some 
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troubles are unconquerable ; that sad truth is a part of the better 
wisdom of womanhood. 

When one day Mr. Radmore told Annie, quite in a cheerful 
way, that his friend Mr. Melville was coming to spend a week 
or two with him, she could scarcely help starting as at the 
‘dreadful name of Demogorgon.” ‘ Melville can transport 
me,” she had heard her father say, in the truth of sleep : what 
could this man want here? She shuddered, but she prepared. 
She hoped that all was right. She asked no questions about 
Melville, having a presentiment that he was somewhat of the 
harpy tribe. When he did arrive, his elegant magnificence did 
not impress her as perchance it ought. There was something 
sinister about him, which made her pure sweet nature curdle. 

Yet she became Mrs. Melville. It says very much for the 
clearness of Annie’s intellect and the goodness of her nature 
that she married this man without resistance. But since she 
had learnt her father’s disgrace she seemed to care nothing 
for life; and, when her father laboured to make her under- 
stand that for her to marry Melville would save him from 
nameless and unintelligible troubles, she, knowing only too 
well what it all meant, played the obedient daughter perfectly. 
Why should she not? could she let her father pay the penalty 
of his misdeeds? Could she ever again care to look into 
honest eyes, like those of that young middy who was within 
an ace of winning her heart, and who had never committed an 
embezzlement? No; Annie’s hopes of love and pleasure 
were over, and she might as well do the best she could for her 
father. ‘To see Mr. Melville was to detest him, but Annie had 
made up her mind to save her father, and she consented to 
the marriage. 

A grand marriage it was. I do not think any town ever 
turned out more uproariously to celebrate the marriage of the 
only daughter of its most honourable man. The bridesmaids 
were lovely ; the presents were wonderful; the town council 
gave the bride (her father having been Mayor) a silver cradle, 
while the great London bank sent the daughter of its trusted 
servant an oaken casket with a hundred sovereigns in it. 
Never was there such bell-ringing ; it culminated in a triple 
bob-major. [rom the wedding breakfast to the fireworks all 
was perfection. 

Yet whoso had seen Annie’s face as she knelt in prayer 
that night at a sea-side hotel—or her father’s, as he walked 
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wearily up to his bedroom, where he did not dare to pray— 
might well have doubted whether this marriage was made in 
heaven. 

Mr. Melville had not conducted his wooing in a poetic, nor 
indeed in a sentimental way; he had poor Radmore on his 
side, and, for the rest, he considered his own superb and 
generally glossy appearance ought to delight and fascinate any 
sensible girl. Poor Annie, having made up her mind that it 
was her dnty to accept this man for her unhappy father’s sake, 
perhaps acted so as to make him believe that she was over- 
whelmed with gratitude by his condescension. What she 
suffered none can know. While he strutted through a superb 
courtship, with the sublime air of the dunghill-cock about 
him (a grand creature when no game-cock is nigh), she, poor 
child, did her best to endure him, and remembered all through 
her father’s fatal trouble, and crushed back her natural re- 
pugnance to this hateful marriage. What ought she to have 
done? It is a question for the casuist. She sacrificed her- 
self: ought she rather to have sacrificed her father ? 

The wedding tour came to an end. The happy couple 
arrived at Summerfield, and the Elms received them. Mrs. 
Melville found a perfectly-appointed household, servants admi- 
rably drilled, rooms furnished to the height of unimaginative 
upholstery, gardens laid out in the most popular fashion. The 
grass was almost too green, the geraniums too scarlet: she 
would have liked some shade; but the elms, designed to give 
the house a name, had not yet grown much higher than herself. 

She found herself in the position rather of an ornamental 
upper servant than a wife. Mr. Melville went to town daily, 
returning to dinner ; and he always wanted a good dinner, and 
very frequently received company. He cared nothing as to 
what he spent on luxury and ostentation. He required Annie 
to drive out daily, to look charming, and talk gaily to his 
guests—in fact, to advertise his opulence and felicity. She 
did her best, with a perpetual heartache. Long hours there 
were every day when she saw nothing of her husband, but 
her temperament was too sensitive to allow her to forget her 
troubles at such times. 

She had been married less than a year when her father 
died. It was found, to the surprise of every one except Mr. 
Melville, that his affairs were inextricably confused, and that 
he had used Bank money for his own purposes—how much, it 
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was hard to say. Mr. Melville was equal to the occasion, 
having foreseen what must happen. He liberally offered the 
Bank a certain sum if secresy were preserved, urging his 
desire to preserve his wife from any public disgrace ; and the 
Bank, glad to get a small dividend on the loss, readily acceded. 
So the affair was hushed up; but Melville could not help tell- 
ing his wife what sacrifices he had been obliged to make to 
save her father’s memory from disgrace. Her instinct told 
her that there was something wicked and wrong in this; but 
she knew nothing of the mysteries of contango and back- 
wardation ; she could not guess that her father had been led 
into time bargains by this plausible Melville, until at last he 
had been obliged to use money not his own in order to escape 
exposure. Although Melville could not refrain from talking 
to his wife about her father’s affairs in a vein of mixed boast- 
fulness and reproach, he was prudent enough to perceive that 
she could not endure much trouble at the time. So he took 
her abroad for awhile ; and she, having a true touch of poetry 
in her nature, which the drab atmosphere of an English 
country town had but faintly developed, found amid her 
melancholy much solace in the beautiful cities of Italy, rich in 
the glories of art. To a mourner, a calm city of silent picture- 
galleries is a suitable sojourn. That keen-eyed prince or lovely 
lady on the canvas has been dust for ages: the great artist 
whose subtle skill produced the marvellous portraiture is dust 
also: but there stands the noble figure, by magic of the 
painter’s will, a tacit testimony to the immortality of the spirit 
of man. 

Annie was sorry to return, though she returned refreshed. 
Mr. Melville had, in his own judgment, made a great sacrifice 
for her. He hated these dull Italian cities and everlasting 
pictures. He liked the life of the Stock Exchange. Perchance 
it may seem strange that Melville felt no remorse about his 
conduct to poor Radmore; but he certainly did not. He 
argued that Radmore was a fool; he ought fo have known his 
own business better; it was no affair of his (Melville’s) to 
interfere with Radmore’s speculations. Somebody else would 
have plucked him, if he had not. I doubt whether his large 
share in causing Radmore’s prolonged misery and premature 
death ever gave Melville one moment’s uneasiness. 

The monotonous life at the Elms went on. Annie did her 
utinost to satisfy her husband’s requirements. It was rather 
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hard. For a woman of sensitive and intelligent mind to live 
with a man whom she despises, yet who expects her to obey 
his lightest caprice, is terribly trying. Melville, a dull fellow, 
could not see what anguish his stolid cruelty gave to his wife ; 
he was like a young lout who has caught a beautiful butterfly, 
and grips its feathered wings with horn-skinned fingers. If 
they had been married under other circumstances, the man’s 
innate vulgarities would have always distressed Annie, an 
inborn lady. But women may pardon vulgarities: brutalities 
they never pardon. I should be very sorry if they did. 
Women, the most unselfish of creatures, should always check 
the natural selfishness of men. 

Annie found the dull routine of her life intolerable. She 
breakfasted, saw her husband off to the City, conferred with the 
housekeeper, took solitary luncheon, drove out in a charming 
equipage, came back to dress for dinner. She was expected to 
look pretty and talk wittily. She did look pretty: for her 
forlorn fecling gave her soft blue eyes a strange beauty, and 
there was something almost awful in the pathetic sadness of 
her expression. Yes, and she could talk wittily: but it was a 
kind of biting wit, born of unutterable weariness, of intense 
contempt for all the sordid subjects that interested her husband 
and his guests. 

“* What a very handsome woman the Countess of Clifton 
is!’ said a young stockbroker, one day. “I think she is far 
prettier than Marjory Daw, who is creating such a furore at the 
Bagatelle just now.” 

The remark was specially addressed to Mrs. Melville. 

“T know neither of them,” she answered, rather languidly. 
“‘ But I suppose, in the City, countesses are at a premium 
and actresses at a discount. ‘There would be so much per 
cent. between them, would there not? I believe, in the City, 
even religion is quoted—is quoted the right word, Mr. Sneyd% 
—at so much per cent. It is very convenient, I should think.” 

But these cynicisms were only symptoms of a repressed 
rebellion, and the time came when she could stand it no longer, 
but must rush away from the hideous monotonous existence, 


this dreary dead level of life. Poor little Annie! 
* *k % * * 


It behoves one also to tell how the Maitlands came together. 
Arthur Maitland, a good-looking fair-haired effeminate boy, 
who had lost his father when quite young, and been subse- 
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quently spoilt by a very silly mother, found himself, at that 
mother’s death, the possessor of about two hundred a year, with 
no systematic education, and no idea as to a career. He was 
twenty-two. At that age an Englishman of ordinary energy, 
with enough te keep him in steaks and ale, would have at- 
tacked the problem of life with thorough resolve—would likely 
enough have reached the Woolsack or the Treasury Bench. 
Arthur Maitland had no energy: he was a creature of caprice 
and impulse. He hated work; he liked to write pretty poems 
and draw pretty sketches, and play the flute or the violin. He 
did such things better than most amateurs, though worse than 
any true artist. He danced delightfully. 

His whole life had been spent in the quaint and quiet little 
Cornish town of Camelot. It has one street, through whose 
gutters run silver streams from the hills above. Its irregular 
comfortable houses have trees in front of them, and vast gardens 
behind. It is close to the sea, but lies in @ hollow, so that the 
moor must be climbed to reach the lonely cliff-summit, and to 
look upon the waters rich with Arthurean legend: but on 
stormy days the home-driven sea-mews scream above its tran- 
quil streets, and eddy around the noble perpendicular tower 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel. 

Old Mrs. Maitland spoilt her boy, and the pretty girls of 
Camelot helped. They are a gay innocent race, the Cornish 
maidens, who run very freely into flirtations. Camelot is a 
dozen miles from the railway ; etiquette and high prices have 
not reached it. You can get lobsters for sixpence each, and 
kisses for nothing. Arthur Maitland was the only presentable 
young fellow in the town; the others were heavy plodding 
louts. So all the girls of Camelot fell in love with him. He 
reciprocated as well as he could ; he wrote verses in the poet’s 
corner of the Royal Cornwall Gazette to every one of them in 


turn, till the sober editor hinted that A. M. had too much of 


the Don Juan about him. He divided himself into fragments 
at dances and picnics. 

This could not last, of course. One young lady, Jennifer 
Tregelles, built for a Cornish wrestler, except for her sex, 
became fonder of him than he desired. She seemed determined 
to marry him. It would have been a good match materially, 
for she was the only child of the proprietor of the Camelot 
Brewery; but Arthur Maitland did not perceive in her his 
poetic ideal. So, ashe could not go anywhere without meeting 
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this love-sick maiden, who was stout enough to have known 
better, he resolved to take flight. Without leaving a P.P.C. card 
on any of his feminine friends, he quietly departed one morning 
and went to Bath. It was the longest journey he had ever 
made in his life. 

He went to Bath because, when he attended the Camelot 
Grammar School, learning as little as possible, he had formed 
a great friendship with a schoolfellow from the thermal city, 
named Kdward Everett. Everett’s father was an old-fashioned 
illiterate lover of literature, delighting in books which he could 
not understand, in antiquarian problems of. which he had no 
elementary knowledge. He had made Maitland’s acquaintance 
when he came down to Camelot to see his son, and had talked 
eloquently of the delights of Bath (where in those days the 
memory of Walter Landor and William Beckford still lived), 
and had said how glad he should be to see him there. Young 
Maitland had sense enough to perceive that a general invitation 
of this kind might mean nothing; so instead of going to Mr. 
Everett’s house when he reached Bath, he told the flyman to 
take him to the best hotel. Naturally, he was driven to the 
York House, and charged treble fare. Naturally, moreover, 
when the dinner-card was brought him, he ordered things 
with ignorant magnificence, not counting the cost. The result 
was that he tasted turtle soup for the first time, and thought 
it delicious. 

There was avery distinguished lady at the York House just 
then—the Honourable Mrs. Coxe, daughter of an Irish peer, 
and widow of an Knglish merchant—a lady with some ten or 
twelve thousand a year. A pretty woman, too, dark, quick, 
brilhant, sympathetic—much too young in appearance to be a 
widow. <A curious accident brought her into contact with 
Arthur Maitland. He was going to his room, after a stroll. 
through Bath, in which fire-girded crescent above crescent 
seemed in strange contrast with quiet Camelot. His feet 
touched something on the carpet of the corridor. It wasa 
beautiful little lady’s watch, set with diamonds, with about an 
inch of chain attached. He picked it up and took it to his 
room. Next morning, when he came down to breakfast, he 
saw a notice posted in the coffee-room, concerning the loss of 
the watch, so he handed it to the waiter. 

In a few minutes there came to him a dainty pink note 
from the Honourable Mrs. Coxe, asking him if he would kindly 
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receive her thanks in person. Would he come to her rooms 
at two and take luncheon? Arthur Maitland could not refuse 
such an offer; he went, and had a pleasant téte-d-téte over 
some oyster patties and champagne, with a pine and some 
: Maraschino to follow. 

“JT am going on to Dawlish to-morrow,” she said. “ Do 

you know Dawlish? It is the loveliest village in the world. 
Why not come too? You have nothing to do,i can see. I 
have taken a house there: I dare say there is room in it for 
you; but that would make people talk scandal. Now won’t 
you come?” 
‘ Arthur Maitland could resist anything except temptation. 
He never called on his old schoolfellow Edward Everett. He 
travelled with the Honourable Mrs. Coxe next morning to 
Dawlish, and thought himself uncommonly fortunate in being 
able to get a lodging in the very next house to that which the 
lady had engaged. What would Miss T'regelles and the other 
Camelot girls have said ? 

Laura Coxe in a dishevelled state, returning from her ma- 
tutinal div under those red Dawlish Cliffs, was a sight to see. 
Her abundant black hair flowed down to her tiny waist. She 
was earlier than Maitland, who slept rather too well; and was 
going down to the marble-sanded beach, as she came back 
\ freshened and joyous. 

i “ Ah, youare lazy,” she laughed. ‘ I have been swimming. 
1 The sea is lovely to-day. Come in and breakfast with me ; 
you shall have prawns and grapes, and a glass of sparkling 
hock. Will you?” 
She gave him a look that quite settled him. Would he? 
As he went forward to his bathing machine he contrasted this 
wonderful sprightly creature with the rather heavy beauties of 
Camelot. She differed from them just as her prawns and 
grapes and hock for breakfast differed from their tea and 
bacon and fried potatoes and cabbage. As he took his dip he 
could not help thinking that she would make him a charming 
wife. He despised money, of course; but when money was 
united with beauty and wit, he might be persuaded to 
accept it. 
Now Laura Coxe had been dreadfully bored by her late 
4 husband, who was very fond of her in a selfish way, and liked 
( her to look pretty, but who expected her to be always waiting 
| upon him. He knew quite well she had married him for his 
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money, having been ordered to do so by her noble parents ; 
and he expected his money’s worth in abject servility. In- 
deed he let the poor girl so perfectly understand that what 
money he left her (he was twice her age, and a martyr to 
gout) would depend on her behaviour, that she crushed down 
her desires for gaiety, and devoted herself to him with inde- 
fatigable assiduity. ‘The consequence was just what she hoped, 
though she had a very narrow escape. 

When he died, about half-a-dozen wills were found. In 
one he had left her a hundred a year, in another a thousand a 
year, to terminate if she married again. ‘The last but one, 
written a month before his death, on a warm summer day, 
when his gout had just left him, and she had got him under a 
great plane tree in the garden, and set a table with huge 
strawberries and clotted cream, and a delicately compounded 
claret-cup, and patiently read him the City articles of three 
morning papers while he enjoyed these luxuries, left her every- 
thing unconditionally. But the last, dated on the evening of 
the day when there had been a concurrence of disasters— 
somebody had broken a rare China cup, and one of the horses 
had gone lame, and the cooks spoilt a curry, and a bottle of 
his favourite Lafitte was corked—that last will left her a 
life interest in five hundred a year, with the cruel restriction 
as to marrying again. Luckily for Laura, a sharp twinge of 
the gout had come on before he could finish and sign it. 

So the Honourable Mrs. Coxe was free, and enjoyed her 
freedom at the earliest decorous date. She sold the large old- 
fashioned square house at Balham, with its tree-shaded lawns 
and gardens, because she wished to forget her life there, be- 
cause also she desired to wander, She had endured ten years 
of servitude, and now she meant to be free. 

There were plenty of gay fellows about town who willingly 
would have consoled Laura Cox. But she was a shrewd little 
woman, and was quite determined not to marry a man who 
would spend her money in an easy way, and neglect her with 
equal facility. She had seen such things. So she refused 
Lord Martingale, one of the fastest men in London, who would 
have got rid of all her money in a year: and the only reason 
why she had not more refusals to make was that gentlemen 
adventurers of the Martingale class saw too clearly that she 
was not to be taken in. 

The Hon. Mrs. Coxe had, like the poet, a vision of her 
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| own. She wanted to marry again, of course, but under quite 
other conditions. If she could only meet a handsome young 
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fellow, clever but inexperienced, without much money, she 
i could marry and educate and develop him as it were—make 
i him a model husband in every way. Why should not a clever 
woman like herself, with plenty of money, have her own way 
q in the world, and possess an obedient husband? She resolved 
xy! 


to look out for the kind of person who might be transformed 

into such a vara avis, and her chance encounter with Arthur 

g Maitland at the York House, made her think she had found 

¢ just what she sought. 

# The days at Dawlish were pleasant. Maitland, a mere boy, 
with an excitable fancy, no experience, and a desultory educa- 
tion, was completely at the widow’s mercy. It never crossed 
his mind that she was ten years older than he—her girlish 

little figure and merry romping ways made him regard her as 

x if she were in her teens. He was fascinated and bewildered 

| by what he thought her perfect simplicity, amid the luxury of 

i her life. She was to him like a fairy princess, whose touch 

. turns pebbles to diamonds, and who scrambles the diamonds 

to the crowd. The delicious Devon sea, rippling beneath the 

softest southern air, was full of poetic suggestion, especially 
when the full moon, cool in a sky which sunset had suffused 

4 with coral light, cast a track of lucid silver for leagues along 

| the wave. ‘There was the early morning dishabille ; there was 

the lounging breakfast, which always had some new delicacy 

} —for old Coxe’s epicurism had taught Laura how to please the 

t palate ; there was a sail on the sea, or a ride into the beauti- 

zi ful country around ; and there, after dinner, a lounge under 

t the red cliffs in the twilight, when they walked hand in hand, 

and romped and laughed and chattered like two children. 

And when, one delicious evening, she sany to an im- 

: promptu melody a song of his own, the young poetaster was 

f finished. I can give the words, but I must leave to the 

imagination the widow’s passionate contralto, and the’ fas- 

cinating magic of her dew-touched eyes. 


ost 


Light on the sea, but shadow on the shore: 
‘ O what is that strange light 
Away afar upon the ocean-floor ? 
Is it the halo bright 
- Where Venus rises from the hyaline 
\ With just such eyes as thine ? 
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O for the light of love on shore and sea, 
When the sweet wave shal] moan, 

Up to those delicate ankles tripping free, 
“Take her! Thy own! Thy own!” 

When every breath of the soft South shall say, 
“‘ Love is our lord this day.” 


Love to the timid, tremulous heart says, “ Hush !”’ 
Love sheds a wondrous gleam, 

A haze of happiness, a rosy blush, 
Thou darling of my dream: 

O let it be this very summer night 
We bathe in Love’s own light! 


Yes, that finished Arthur Maitland. 

[t did not occur to him that she was playing a part all the 
time; it did not occur to her that she was mistaken in so 
doing. If a woman shows her lover only the fairest side of 
her character in the days of courtship, she will suffer for it 
when, after marriage, he discovers what she is. Of course no 
woman who is in earnest, and actually loves a man, can con- 
ceal from him any part of herself. She is forced, by the 
omnipotence of love, to lay the depths of her spirit naked 
before him. He must know the worst of her as well as the 
best ; must enter into the secrets of her heart. Men, when 
thoroughly in love, are just the opposite, and play the heroic, 
and keep all their weaknesses carefully out of sight. But a 
woman in love bares her heart to her lover, whereas Laura 
Coxe, not being in love, or indeed capable thereof, acted her 
part to perfection, and made Arthur Maitland think her an 
angel. 

They had dined together one September day, as indeed 
they did all days. Why should they not? The seaside has 
its own efhics—people live, dress, dine as they will—if any- 
body talks scandal, well-paid landladies severely rebuke 
them. Perhaps the Hon. Mrs. Coxe’s servants—a man and 
two maids formed her modest travelling establishment—had 
their little laugh now and then; but the titter did not reach 
Laura’s ears. ‘This night the champagne poured by that quiet 
man-servant had been very dry and cool, and Arthur Maitland 
had taken enough to fill him with joyous imaginings. They 
walked from the open windows to the lawn, from the lawn to 
the sand. The moon was radiant. A turn took them away 
from Dawlish lights, under a sombre sandstone cliff. They 
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stood hand in hand, listening to the crisp ripple of the rising 
tide, and the half-mournful undertone of the deeper waves— 
as when, amid light laughter, the heart of man can scarce 
suppress a heavy sigh. 

“ | wish we could always live like this,” said Arthur Mait- 
land, looking into Laura’s eyes, that sparkled like dark emeralds 
in the moonlight, which seemed to find a green tinge in their 
sable depths. 

“Why should we not?” she said, pressing his hand. 

‘Shall we?” he said eagerly, almost fiercely. “Is it 
true? May I have you for my own, Laura?” 

She answered only withalook. Hekissedher. It was the 
first time, all through those weeks of seaside wandering. 

Yet the marriage that ensued was not made in heaven, ’tis 
certain. 


III. 


Wuen Arthur Maitland walked away from his luxurious home 
that morning, a short time after his wife’s departure to do her 
shopping, he had not the remotest idea of disappearing. It 
was a lovely morning; he would have liked a pleasant walk, 
or to lounge over what Leigh Hunt used to call a parlour- 
window book. He was not a wise young man, but his instincts 
were true; and he did not care twopence for being among the 
happy crowd whom the Prince and Princess entertained 
at Chiswick, or for showing himself at the Duchess of 
Merioneth’s. With a sound instinct, Maitland’s will was weak. 
He wanted a mental tonic. Questionless, his instinct was very 
much at fault when, under the red Dawlish cliffs, he gave the 
pretty widow that first kiss. He soon found that Laura after 
marriage was very wonderfully different from Laura before. She 
had ample strength of will, and showed it by reducing him to 
slavery. He was obliged to go with her to places he detested. 
Now and then he recalcitrated, and went off to read at the 
Museum, or todine with a friend at the “ Cock ;”’ but she was far 
too much for him in the long run, and he grew very weary of 
the monotonous gaiety in which she rejoiced. 

This morning, wandering out to dissipate his feeling of 
boredom, he came to the Summerfield railway station just as a 
train to Charing Cross was due. An acquaintance was on the 
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platform—the secretary of a Pall Mall Club, who always had 
plenty of literary gossip. They were in the middle of a most 
interesting bit of anecdotage when the train came up, and 
Maitland got into the carriage with his friend to hear the end 
of a piquant story. ‘Two anonymous novelists had quarrelied 
on a question of plagiary, and when one challenged the other 
to fight a duel, it transpired, not only that they were both 
women, but that one was a schoolgirl, and the other mistress 
of the seminary in which she studied ‘ Mangnall’s Questions ” 
and wrote surreptitious stories. 

“That young lady will get sharp punishment,” said the 
secretary, a broad-shouldered man of five feet eight, with a 
leonine head and shaggy eyebrows. ‘‘ She deserves it, for that 
matter; so does her mistress. I don’t know which writes the 
greatest nonsense.” 

‘ T have nevertried either,” said Maitland. ‘‘ Modern novels 
are to me abominably absurd, turning on grotesque character 
and impossible incident. ‘They are unpoetic.” 

The secretary subsided into his Times. Arthur Maitland 
occupied himself with watching the only other occupant of the 
carriage—a lady deeply veiled, graceful in form, who did not 
perceptibly move, yet in the tension of whose figure, in the 
close grip of whose gloved hand, there was indication of des- 
perate resolve. While the secretary buried himself in a leading 
article, Arthur Maitland watched this woman. She seemed to 
magnetize him. ‘There was something, he fancied, familiar in 
her appevrance, while he could clearly divine that she was 
suffering some great trouble. At Charing Cross, Arthur 
Maitland, acting on impulse, forgetting his wife, and the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duchess of Merioneth, rudely neglecting his 
friend the secretary, thought of nothing but the veiled lady, 
and where she was going. She called a cab. She said, 
“ Paddington.” Maitland drove thither in a hansom. 

There is a quiet old-fashioned town on the Great Western 
Railway, with picturesque surroundings, which has not yet 
been vulgarized by the destructive tide of popularity. To 
name it here would be unjust and cruel to its tranquil in- 
habitants, so | prefer to call it Oaktown, from the grand oaks 
which grow in the neighbourhood. It is delightfully situated, 
with a noble river close by; but fashion has not found it out, 
and it is as quiet at noon as Pompeii at midnight. ‘To 
Oaktown the veiled lady took a ticket. Arthur Maitland, 
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observing this, did likewise, but was careful not to enter the 
same carriage with her. He was quite alone in his compart- 
ment, and, as a train that stopped seldom whirled him toward 
Oaktown, he fell into a reverie, and wondered what Laura 
would think of his absence, and whether she would go to 
Chiswick and the Duchess’s. He was young, and unaware 
that women are never inconsolable. He had not yet heard of 
Sir Charles Lingard. 

The High Street of Oaktown has two principal inns, which 
stand opposite each other. The “ Dolphin” is blue (not in 
colour, but in politics), and the “ Woolpack” is yellow. ‘The 
worthy folk, tradesmen and farmers, who frequent these rival 
hostelries, and glare at each other across the narrow street, 
attach no actual political meaning to these phrases. The 
terms Tory and Whig, or Conservative and Liberal, divisions 
old as the human race, and signifying an irreconcilable dis- 
tinction of character, are to them mere emblems, indicating 
somebody or other for whom it is their duty to vote. This 
does not prevent their arguing very loudly and continuously. 

Chance took the veiled lady to the ‘“ Woolpack,”’ the 
yellow house. Maitland went to the “Dolphin.” He was 
under the disadvantage of having no luggage, which used in 
old days, before travellers became eccentric, greatly to trouble 
the country innkeeper. However, he looked a gentleman, 
and prefaced his requirement of a bed by changing a five- 
pound note for some slight refreshment, and so he was 
accepted by the worthy landlord of the blue inn, and by the 
buxom barmaid, who was the landlord’s daughter. Old Jefford, 
the host, was a well-saturated widower, who would have emitted 
infinite alcohol if put in a retort and distilled. His daughter 
Hebe (I wonder how she got the name) was a stout girl, not 
altogether ugly or disagreeable, but spoilt by vulgarity and 
inquisitiveness. 

There was nobody in the “ Dolphin” coffee-room that 
night, so Arthur Maitland sat in the bar, and heard long 
screeds of local Toryism from the wisest men of the place, 
and was slightly amused with Miss Jefford’s impertinences. 
He had suddenly isolated himself in pursuit of a will-o’-the- 
wisp. ‘Though my readers guess it, he did not, that the 
veiled lady was his opposite neighbour at Summerfield. He 
was magnetized by a mystery. He wanted the morning to 
come, that he might see what his mystery would do next. \ 
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He was subjected, as he sat in the bar, after the ordinary 
frequenters had departed, to a kind of clumsy flirtation on the 
part of Miss Jefford. She insisted on sharing what he drank, 
and she stole his pocket-handkerchief. He did not respond, 
and she grew angry. She was just one of those honest dull 
creatures who like a romp, and whose intellects are at about 
the heifer level. Arthur Maitland was glad to go to his 
room ; when he got there he wrote a note to his wife, saying— 


“ Dear Lavra,—You know how fond I am of archeology 
and palzontology. I have come here in a great hurry, in 
consequence of an important discovery that has been made. 
It is almost certain that the body of King Arthur (Tennyson’s 
friend, you know) has been found here, and that he had red 
hair. I hope the Prince and the Duchess were not grieved at 
my absence, but the claims of science are paramount. Perhaps 
you would like to join me here; if so, bring me some clean 


linen. “ ArtHuR MAITLAND. 
** Dolphin Hotel, Oaktown.” 


When he awoke next morning his first thought was of the 
veiled lady; his second of breakfast. He reconnoitred the 
“ Woolpack” at an early hour, with no success. ‘Ihe coffee-room 
in which he breakfasted had windows overlooking the street ; 
and as he devoured the inevitable ham and eggs of the country 
inn, he kept his eye on the rival establishment across the way, 
wondering when the veiled lady would make an appearance. 
He was the only person using the coffee-room: there was a 
commercial room on the other side of the passage where the 
gentlemen of the road and rail held their exclusive banquets. 

Still, Arthur Maitland was not alone; the waiter, Richard 
by name, a little bald-headed sandy-whiskered man, was assi- 
duous in his attempts to amuse him. 

“?Ope the coffee has a strong haroma, sir,” he said. “TI 
halways make it—leastways for gentlemen—grind it myself, 
half Mocha and half Jamaica. ‘That’s the proper way. And 
the heggs ought to be fresh, for we keeps lots of n’s, but 1 
don’t know why, country heggs is often stale. I’m a Londoner, 
sir; the poor hignorant people down here call me a Cockney: 
but lor bless you, if you’ve once been in the sound of Bow Bells, 
you know more than these poor benighted creatures can ever 
learn. I defy any man to learn to wait, out of London: and 
waiting is a great hart, a greater hart than painting in my 
humble opinion.” 
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Arthur Maitland, tired already of waiting for his mysterious 
lady, quite agreed with him. Richard, when he had finished 
one of his harangues, did not stay for a reply, but whisked out 
of the room rather like a harlequin, to look after his “ gents ” 
in the commercial room. He was back again with startling 
rapidity, voluble as ever, with a plate of watercress in one 
hand, and a box of sardines in the other. 

“Cress from the brook and fish from the sea, sir. I wish 
I could get you greater variety. I was a waiter at Long’s once, 
sir, and oh what breakfasts them gents didhave! Bee-u-tiful ! 
But there was always beer, and mostly wine. Now you, sir, 
being a London gent, perhaps would like a tankard of our 
bitter. We draws Hallsop: the yellow ’ouse opposite may get 
people to drink their Bass if they can.” 

Arthur could scarcely refuse to taste the ale of the great 
Tory brewer, thus recommended ; so he ordered a tankard, and 
asked Richard, when he brought it, whether there was anything 
to be seen in the town. 

** Not much, sir,” quoth the waiter ; “ decidedly, not much. 
There are a few old stones on the top of a ill which we call a 
castle, and there is a deep ’ole down by the racecourse where 
you drop in stones and don’t hear any noise for ten minutes, 
and then there’s a sound like thunder. But most of the gents 
as come here, sir, go on the river hall day, and want a jolly good 
dinner afterwards. Which is good for trade, you see,” con- 
tinued Richard, rubbing together his plump white hands. 

Arthur Maitland went out into the High Street. How still 
it was for an inhabited town! Butchers’ carts clattered along 
now and then; a policeman leaned against a railing; it was 
quite a relief when noon came, and the grammar-school let out 
a hundred flat-capped boys, eager to rush from As in presenti 
to beef and mutton in futuro. A few demure schoolgirls also 
turned out at about the same time, and, although just as glad 
to escape and as hungry for pudding, did not betray it by their 
haste. 

To go down to the river and row would have been a wise 
course for Maitland: to go straight home and appease his wife 
a still wiser. But he had set his heart on discovering who 
this veiled lady might be; and so, to the perpetual amazement 
of inquisitive Richard, he walked up and down High Street 
like a sentry, smoking all the while. What could be his little 
game ? thought the inquiring waiter. 
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It is said that everything comes to the man who waits. 
At about two in the afternoon Maitland saw the lady with 
whom he had travelled, come slowly, and with apparent dif- 
ficulty, down the steps of the “ Woolpack.” She stood on the 
pavement, one hand upon the iron railing, as if uncertain 
whitner to go. »A waiter who had opened the door for her 
looked down with a kind of contemptuous indifference. Mait- 
land walked across the road, and said to this waiter (a very 
different animal from the inquisitive Richard)— 

“Ts the lady ill ?”’ 

She was still supporting herself by the rail. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said this supercilious fellow. “ She 
talks like a lunatic. Master can’t have people here that are 
out of their mind, and so he said she must go. That’s all I 
know about it.” 

“ You are a brute, and so is your master,” said Maitland, 
fiercely. 

He went at once to the poor creature, induced her to take 
his arm, and led her across to the “ Dolphin,” whence his pro- 
ceedings had been eagerly watched by the intelligent Richard. 
He took her into the parlour, where the landlord and his 
daughter were, and said, in a low firm voice— 

“This lady, whom I don’t know, has just been turned out 
of the ‘ Woolpack’ because she is ill. You will take charge of 
her, Miss Jefford, I am sure. I will pay any expenses till we 
find out who she is. Those people across the way are 
wretches.” 

The landlord of the blue house saw a fine chance of 
injuring the yellow house. Hebe Jefford, with more kindness 
than you could have anticipated—but in womanhood’s most 
undeveloped forms kindness is latent—took charge of the 
lady, and, with the aid of a chambermaid, led her to a sleep- 
ing-room. Maitland had scarcely looked at her all this while ; 
but, when her bonnet and veil were removed, he recognized 
his opposite neighbour at Summerfield, and was strangely 
startled. 

‘* She is very ill, I think,” he said to the landlord. ‘‘ Better 
send for a doctor at once. I will be responsible for all ex- 
penses.”’ 

“You’re a good Samaritan, sir, and my daughter is a little 
fool. Ill send for Dr. Bridge.” 

Maitland heard Jefford’s statemeat that his daughter was 
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a little fool, but failed to see any connection, and was too 
much interested in his discovery that this unfortunate lady was 
Mrs. Melville to think twice about it. But Hebe’s foolishness, 
which her father did not explain to Maitland, must be explained 
here. When the Times arrived that morning, she looked 
at once (like all well-conducted young persons) at the agony 
column, or comedy column, or whatever else you please to call 
it, and she made up her mind, and contrived to persuade her 
father, that their unknown guest was the “A.M.” of Mr. 
Melville’s advertisement. Arthur Maitland’s unrazored chin 
was smooth as Hebe’s; he declined to flirt with Hebe; and 
was not his handkerchief of the finest cambric, marked 
“A.M.” in the most elegant fashion? Hebe and her heavy 
father considered these signs conclusive, and a telegram was 
sent to Mr. Melville, informing him that the young lady with 
blue eyes, fair hair, tall flexible figure, etc., etc., linen marked 
* A. M.,” was at the Dolphin Hotel, Oaktown, in male dis- 
guise! But, when old Jefford saw the prompt and manly way 
in which the said “ A. M.” dealt with a difficulty, he perceived 
clearly that he had allowed his daughter to do a very foolish 
thing. 

Mr. Melville received this telegram, and it changed his 
mood from pity to anger. Hitherto he had been blaming 
himself not unjustly; but when he imagined his wife 
masquerading in male attire, he grew desperately indignant. 
He felt disinclined to follow her. It happened that there was 
some important business to be done in the City, a few thou- 
sands to be made in a few minutes, so Melville crumpled the 
telegram in his pocket, and went to his office. All through 
his day’s work, it must be acknowledged, the thought of Annie 
was with him ; even when, with two or three civic epicures, he 
sat down to turtle and milk punch at Painter’s, he could not 
“let her slide” as the Americans say. He kept thinking to 
himself that he despised her, but he missed her all the same. 
He had made a great coup that day, and had eaten a good 
dinner, but he walked back to Cannon Street in a very moody 
state of mind. He was dissatisfied with himself. He knew 
that his despotic ways had driven Annie to this extremity. 
He slept very badly that night, and made up his mind to go 
down to Oaktown as early as possible. It could not be very 
early, for he had appointed twelve to settle a time-bargain that 
would infallibly bring him large profits. 
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When the Honourable Mrs. Maitland missed her husband 
for so long a time, she grew a little uneasy—not very, for 
Laura Maitland was as cool as ice. When his letter reached 
her she saw it was a hoax, for though properly ignorant of 
archeology and paleontology, she felt certain that Tennyson’s 
King Arthur would not turn up in a midland county. 

She did not read her husband’s off-hand note till about 
eleven o’clock, when she languidly opened a small heap of 
missives, mostly pleasant (since she paid her bills punctually), 
but none intensely exciting. There was this from Arthur. 

“ What a wild boy he is!” she said. ‘I think he is 
improving. ‘There can’t be a lady in the case, or he would not 
ask me to join him, knowing that I have such lots of engage- 
ments. Ah! but is that a blind?” 

After a little reflection on this critical point she opened 
other notes, whereof one was from Sir Charles Lingard, who 
proposed to call at twelve and drive her to Hurlingham. An 
immediate idea occurred to her. Sir Charles should come 
with her to Oaktown. She knew he would do anything to 
please her. She rang for her fille de chambre, and got herself 
dressed (and delightfully dressed, too) in double quick time. 

Came Sir Charles in his cabriolet, an easy man of the 
world, with not a particle of harm in him. When Sir Charles 
took a fancy to a married lady, it was simply as a pleasant 
companion ; he would have liked clever unmarried ladies just 
as well, if they would not fancy that he was making serious 
love to them. Sir Charles Lingard delighted in ladies’ society, 
but was obstinately unmarriageable. ‘ Ladies, yes, as many 
as you please,” he was wont to say; ‘ but not one lady only. 
I am too great an admirer of the beautiful sex to insult them 
by choosing one particular lady.” He kept loyally to his 
principles, and was the best received ladies’ man in London. 
From the Duchess of Merionethi to Miss Alethea Fretful, he 
was popular with all. 

When he drove up to the Lindens, Mrs. Maitland was 
ready to receive him. 

“Oh, Sir Charles,” she said, ‘‘ 1 hope you won’t scold, but 
I don’t want to go to Hurlingham to-day. IT’ve just hada 
note from Arthur ; he is at Oaktown, where they have found 
the corpse of King Arthur, and he wants me to go down. Do 
come with me. Those antiquarian people are such fun. What 


do you say?” 
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“Of course I’ll come,” said Lingard. “TI always think the 
bad dinners and horrid wine one gets at a country inn are so 
refreshing. We’ll drive to the station at once; I always have 
travel gear packed in my cab, in case I want to go anywhere 
in a hurry.” 

Sir Charles Lingard and the Honourable Mrs. Maitland 
started from the terminus for Oaktown by the very train which 
conveyed Mr. Melville. Neither of the three travellers had 
ever seen that quiet old-fangled Midland town before. When 
the train stopped, Sir Charles quickly found a carriage, with 
the promptitude of an experienced traveller, and off went he 
and Mrs. Maitland to the “ Dolphin.” Melville, slower in his 
movements, and economical by habit, contented himself with 
the hotel omnibus, which did not hurry itself, and reached the 
“ Dolphin” by rather a circuitous route. Sir Charles and Mrs. 
Maitland were quite a quarter of an hour before Mr. Melville. 
When they arrived at the hotel, and inquired for Mr. Maitland, 
they were told he was just gone out—into the Market Place— 
to a chemist’s shop there. 

“ Let’s go and find him,” said Laura Maitland. “ Take in 
the luggage,” she said to the porter. “ You see, Sir Charles, 
1’m in a hurry to astonish this husband of mine.” 

“ Capital notion,” replied Lingard. ‘ We’ll go at once. 
By the way, I wonder if they give one dinner in these be- 
nighted regions. It did not occur to me before I started.” 

“We shall get something to eat, depend on it,” said 
Laura. ‘Come along, I want to astonish Arthur.” 

Arthur was not at that moment destined to be astonished. 
He came away from the Market Place, where he had been to 
seek some medicine for Mrs. Melville, by a different road—a 
short cut, in fact; so Sir Charles and Mrs. Maitland lounged 
through the Market Place, and saw nobody, and loitered slowly 
back. 

Meanwhile, however, the omnibus had brought Melville to 
the “ Dolphin,” and he began his inquiries with the promptitude 
of a man of business. 

“Miss Jefford, I presume?” to the plump young person 
in the bar. 

‘Then this is your telegram, of course?” 

The stout young woman turned pale, and was silent ; her 
father, who had been sitting in the bar, came forward to her 
relief. | 
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“It’s alla mistake, sir,” he said. ‘‘ My daughter didn’t 
quite understand your advertisement. ‘The gentleman is a 
gentleman, though she thought he was a lady.” 

“So,” exclaimed Melville, indignant, ‘‘ I am brought here 
on a fool’s errand because you don’t send your daughter to a 
lunatic asylum. Upon my word, it’s too bad.” 

“ Well it is too bad,” said old Jefford, slowly ; “and I’m 
sorry my girl was such a fool; but if a man lets his wife run 
away from him, which I surmise to be your case, sir, he can’t 
be a very wise man, or a very good one either. However, I 
hope to God you may find her, and be kinder to her than you 
have been.” 

Melville was about to make some strong response, when 
Arthur Maitland came in hurriedly and said— 

‘Look here, landlord, I ran across for the new medicine. 
Where’s your daughter? Better give it her now.” 

Hebe Jefford, who had subsided into a corner during the 
passage-at-arms between her father and Melville, came forward 
and took the phial. 

“1 will attend to it at once, sir,’ she said, and ran up the 
broad oak staircase. Meanwhile Melville stood staring at 
Maitland, who had not noticed him. He could not quite 
understand the situation. He felt that somehow he must be 
interested in what was going on, but could not see how. 

“That’s the gentleman, sir,” whispered Jefford, ‘“ that my 
little fool of a girl thought was a lady. Lord, he don’t look 
like one, when his spirit’s up. And he’s been so uncommon 
kind to a poor young woman here, that I’m afraid is at death’s 
door.” 

Just at this point Arthur Maitland, who had been im a 
reverie, became aware of Melville’s presence, and exclaimed, 
*“* How fortunate you have come. Your wife is here, very ill.” 

“What the devil have you to do with my wife, and how 
did you come to be here with her, young fellow ? ” said Melville, 
ina fury. ‘ This is a pretty affair; I must know all about it.” 

“It is very intelligible,” said Arthur Maitland quietly. 
“T have no idea what brought your wife to Oaktown; that is 
more your business than mine; but she was turned out of that 
wretched inn opposite because they thought she was out of her 
mind, and I brought her over here and got a doctor for her. 
Those are the facts, and if you are doubtful, ask the landlord 
here.” 
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Entered at this instant Hebe Jefford on one side, saying 
in a whisper— 

“‘T think she is a little better. She has taken some soup 
with sherry in it.” 

Entered simultaneously the Honourable Mrs. Maitland and 
Sir Charles Lingard. The baronet had to be introduced to 
Mr. Maitland. 

“Why did you run away in search of a dead body, 
Arthur?” said Laura. “It is so absurd of you.” 

“T confess to being quite without interest in dead bodies 
myself,” said Sir Charles. ‘I like them living, and the more 
alive the better. Let’s change the oppressive subject. Mait- 
land came here to find something or somebody, and he has 
found you. Could he have made a better find ?” 

“Tt seems to me that I have found him,” said Laura. 

At this moment Melville, who had gone off after his alter- 
cation with Maitland, to see how his wife was, came blundering 
into the room. He took Arthur Maitland’s hand in his. 

“You are a good fellow,” he said, hoarsely. ‘ You have 
saved my Annie’s life. I can’t thank you right; I wish I 
could. She was too good for me, but I’ll make it up to her 
if she will only live.” 

He talked quite wildly. Mrs. Maitland said— 

“Let me go and see how she is,” and she went forthwith. 
Melville lay back in a chair, exhausted by anxiety. Maitland 
looked at him with a puzzled pity, which was not without 
application to himself. Sir Charles Lingard, lighting a 
regalia, spoke— 

“*T will prophecy, my friends, you have all made mistakes. 
This is a world in which success is built on a series of mistakes. 
No ladies could be more charming than Mrs. Melville and 
Mrs. Maitland. But all ladies have their weaknesses, which 
are mere foils to their charms ; andif Mrs. Melville is too fond 
of quietude and Mrs. Maitland of gaiety, why the more they 
see of each other the better. I predict that they will be firm 
friends from this day. At the same time, it is just as well to 
remember that ladies require delicate treatment. It is often 
the case that nobody takes so little trouble to understand a 
woman as her husband. That’s the weak point in marriage, 
gentlemen. That’s where the gay Lothario comes in—that’s 
where I should come in, if I were not too sincere a worshipper 
of women.” 
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The Maitlands and the Melvilles are great cronies at 
Summerfield now; and Annie is no louger a slave and Laura 
no longer a despot. And Mr. Melville and Mr. Maitland have 
discovered that each has something which is valuable to the 
other. For this, thanks partly to accident, but even more to 
that sagacious man of fashion, Sir Charles Lingard, who 
maintained an intimacy with both households, and made his 
worldly experience useful to each. 


END OF “ THE SUMMERFIELD IMBROGLIO.” 
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alr, Tennyson's “ Queen Mary.” 


BY REV. T. H. L. LEARY, D.C.L. 


—_~— 


Mr. Tennyson dared greatly when from the morning mists 
of the romantic realms of Arthurian legend, re-created if 
not created by the magic of his Muse, he moved into the 
meridian blaze of the historical light which beats upon the 
throne of “Bloody Mary,” to darken every blot in his 
portraiture of that unhappiest of queens. Fancy, at her 
utmost stretch, cannot conceive a poetic contrast more startling 
than that which measures the distance between the poet’s 
“own ideal knight,” the blameless Arthur, ‘‘ moving ghost- 
like to his doom,” with ‘moony vapours rolling round” 
him, and Mary Tudor, the Neroine of Christian sovereigns, 
whose life as a queen is recorded by the muse of history in 
imperishable characters of blood and fire, and whose life as 
a woman, like the scroll of the prophet of old, is written 
: within and without with lamentation and mourning and woe. 
How tersely and truthfully does Elizabeth in the drama before 
| us tell the story of that most tragic life :— 


| “Her life was winter, for her spring was naught ; 
And she loved much, pray God she be forgiven.” 


Mr. Tennyson presents this great poem to the world as 

‘qa drama,” and such, on the closest and most minute exami- 

nation, it appears to be, notwithstanding the objections of 

a contemporary critic against its avowed dramatic character. 

“Queen Mary” in its every act and scene bears the true 

dramatic cast, and is evidently moulded and modelled after 

| the most perfect form of the English historical drama, as it 
ny was fashioned by the cunning hand of Shakespeare him- 
| self, and made a living soul by the inspiration of his creative 
spirit. Since the bard of Avon sang three centuries ago, 

it is no exaggeration of its merits to affirm that no mightier, 
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no more magnificent strain of dramatic poetry has charmed 
the ear and taken captive the heart of cultured Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, than Mr. Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” echoing 
as it does, and with such clearness of tone, the spontaneous 
strength, the calm grandeur, the impassioned terrors and 
tendernesses, and the sweet and stately music of the Shakes- 
pearian muse. ‘True to his dramatic master and model, the 
dramatist has kept close to the broad outlines of historical 
fact in the delineation of his principal personages ; and true to 
the most perfect form of dramatic art, he develops the scenes 
presented as a natural sequence, each to each, with as much 
fidelity to history as dramatic composition requires, while 
the dramatis persone are allowed to show their individual 
characters by their own words and deeds. Nor are these 
the sole dramatic characteristics of a drama which is denounced 
as unworthy to hold any rank at all as a drama. Nowif 
“ action, action, action,” is the very soul of a drama (as the 
word itself implies); if, too, it is of the very essence of a 
drama, that the personages of the play should act and speak 
not only to one another bunt to the audience, and if, too, 
it is of the essence of the drama—especially of the historical 
drama—to develop the reciprocal action of its actors, to 
bring living men and women face to face with their individual 
passions, interests, ambitions, their sympathies and antipathies 
acting and reacting one on another ;—then, in all these, the 
most requisite functions of dramatic art, we venture to assert 
that Mr. Tennyson has proved himself a most successful 
disciple of the Shakespearian school. 

But an objection is started that “Queen Mary” is un- 
dramatic and un-Shakespearian, because, forsooth, it is ‘ the 
product of imaginative analysis,” and sins against the supreme 
object of true dramatic art, which is “ to imitate Nature.” If 
the Laureate has sinned in this respect, his sins are really few 
when compared, or rather contrasted, with the abounding 
sins of his dramatic master, Shakespeare, who, even in his 
historical characters, did not imitate Nature by drawing 
actual transcripts from the life, while he produced a dramatic 
illusion of life which was more perfect than any presentation 
of the life actual and real. ‘The dramatist of ‘“ Queen 
Mary ” has simply imitated Nature after the same kind, though 
in a somewhat different degree, as the dramatist of “ Henry 
VIII.” and: “ King John,” in dealing with the facts and 
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personages of history. Both dramatists have drawn the broad 
outlines of their historical characters as we find them set forth 
in the faithful records of history; but they permitted their 
fancy, like ‘‘a chartered libertine,” to fill up such outlines 
with imaginative touches and adumbrations, with lights and 
shadows, with every accessory and adjunct most potent to 
body forth an effective scenic representation of the character 
depicted; for to ignore in any way the scenic effect of dra- 
matic character, is to ignore the primary object of the 
dramatist, which is to write for the stage. 

To hold up Shakespeare as a model dramatist, on the 
simple score of his perfect imitation of Nature, is simply to 
talk perfect nonsense. No Shakespearian drama is a perfect 
imitation of Nature, unless it can be accounted natural for the 
characters presented by the immortal dramatist to express the 
grandest of thoughts in the most perfect of language, to con- 
verse in the measured music of blank verse, and to be always 
under the spell of poetic inspiration. Moreover, the great 
historical characters of the Shakespearian drama are all stamped 
with the glowing imagery of the Elizabethan age, rather than 
of the age to which they naturally belong, and all reflect the 
vividness, tie energy, and the splendour of the imagination of 
the poet, and of no other mind. It may be safely affirmed 
that Shakespeare would not, or could not, have been Shakes- 
peare, such as we have him, had he imitated Nature according 
to the canons of some modern critics, by presenting to us 
bare forms and figures, undraped by the matchless and mar- 
vellous beauty of his language, and unidealized by the trans- 
figuring glory of his poetical imagination. 

In the successive acts of “Queen Mary,” as much as in 
the great historical dramas of Shakespeare, the principal per- 
sonages and the most momentous events of the reign find 
each a place, and play each a part, in the movement of the 
drama. Init we see Mary Tudor the soul and centre of the 
tragic movement. We see grouped around her Philip, her 
cold and sensual husband; Elizabeth, her politic and calcu- 
lating sister; Wyatt, the patriot and the rebel; Cardinal Pole, 
Mary’s cousin, with the noble Plantagenet mien and mould, 
and endowed with so much of the noble nature of our mightiest 
kings; there, too, we find the gentle Cranmer and his brutal 
inauisit~7, Bouner ; the marriage of the Queen, the rebellion 
of Wyatt, the martyrdom of Cranmer, and other victims of 
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Bloody Mary ; the unhappy war with France, the absolution of 
England by the Pope’s Legate, and the restoration of the 
Church and the power of the Papacy ; the loss of Calais, the 
continued absence of Philip—are all made tributaries to the 
swelling tide of destiny which bears Mary to her tragic doom. 
Each of these events is made to contribute its quota of in- 
fluence to the general effect the dramatist has in view ; and 
this without any of those tricks of surprise to which the sen- 
sational novelist has recourse. In all this the dramatic poet 
gives expression to the floating feelings and thoughts, and 
restores action to the deeds, of the past ; and on his lyre, as on 
an Afolian harp, the atmosphere of the time makes music. 

In the opening scenes, with true art, Mr. Tennyson pre- 
pares us for the successive stages of his dramatic action. Thus, 
in the first act of the first scene, we have due notice of two 
of the most significant and signal events of Queen Mary’s 
reign—the marriage of the Queen with Philip of Spain, and 
the martyrdom of Cranmer. Both of these passages are 
remarkable :— 


Second Gentleman. Ay, that was in her hour of joy; there will 
be plenty to sunder and unsister them again; this Gardiner, for 
one, who is to be made Lord Chancellor, and will pounce like a wild 
beast out of his cage to worry Cranmer. 

* * * % % * * 


I suppose you touch upon the rumour that Charles, the master 
of the world, has offered her his son Philip, the Pope, and the devil. 
I trust it is but a rumour. 


According to the contemporary critic, who accepts as 
gospel Hume’s partial and bigoted portraiture of Queen Mary, 
as a very monster of cruelty and bigotry, such a character is 
utterly unsuitable to rank as a heroine in “a romantic drama,” 
in defiance of the fact that the dramatic literature of England 
abounds with instances of the successful treatment of the 
vilest of crowned villains by the hands of dramatic genius. 
Assuredly, King Henry VIII., who never spared man in 
his anger, nor woman in his lust—with the multiplying sins of 
an unnaturally selfish nature swarming upon him, scarcely 
redeemed, as they were, by a single virtue—was a far more 
unworthy, far more unpromising subject to serve as the hero 
of a great historical drama, than his unhappy daughter, 
adorned, as she was once, by so many virtues, living, too, as she 
lived once, the life of a ministering angel, until the demon of 
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religious persecution took possession of her soul, while her very 
vices sprung from the perversion of principles in themselves 
real virtues, under the misdirection of a blinded and mistaken 
zeal for the glory of God and for the triumph of his Church. ‘T'o 
our mind, few English sovereigns present so various and so 
precious materials in their character and career for dramatic 
treatment than does Queen Mary. We do not say, in ‘ a romantic 
drama,” to which the Laureate makes no pretension, but in a 
historicul drama, which he professes to give us. No queen ever 
meant so well, none ever fared so ill; as she well says of herself, 





‘** Mother of God, 
Thou knowest never woman meant so well, 
And fared so ill in this disastrous world.” 


Kvery great stage of Mary’s career as a queen, almost 
every trait of her character as a woman, is here idealized from 
history, and made to live and breathe and move amongst us. 
The central force, the dramatic pivot, around which all is made 
to turn, is the Queen’s consuming passion for Philip, stronger 
than death, and hungry as the grave itself, in the intensity of 
its yearnings for a love that never responded, for the birth of 
a child that was never born to bless her sight and gladden her 
heart. In harmcny with this, the master theme, the grand 
key-note of the drama, we hear the blending utterances of the 
Queen’s hatred of the reformers, whom Philip hated; of her 
self-effacing devotion to the Sovereign Pontiff that rules a 
realm in every realm, before whom Philip bowed so basely, 
Here, too, we see the unquenchable heroism of her ‘Tudor 
a blood, its iron will, its imperial and imperious spirit—which 
) twice blasted the schemes and blighted the hopes of the 

pretenders to her crown—melt like metal iu the fiery furnace 

of her passion for Philip. Here, too, we find, all contributing 
va to the effect of the terrible tragedy, Mary’s ever-abiding affec- 
bir it tion to her ill-starred mother and to her mother’s friends ; her 
| implacable hatred to the foes of a mother the memory of whose 
wrongs and woes made her blood burn to avenge them, and 
steeled her heart against every soul that wronged her name 
and fame. Here, too, we find traces of Mary’s unbounded 
compassion for every child of misery—traces of the larger 
heart that never refused sympathy, and the liberal hand that 
never refused help to the helpless poor; and even traces of 
her tender and passionate love of children, of birds, of flowers, 
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and of music—all tending to exalt the character of the great 
heroine, and to deepen our pity for her tragic doom. 

Nor are the contrasted lights and shadows of the features of 
the living Mary (and such are always the richest resources of 
the picturesque dramatist) wanting in Mr. Tennyson’s por- 
traiture of a queen who had so much of the angelic and so 
much of the devilish in her character, and who rises before our 
fancy like the volcano in the Laureate’s own palace of art, with 
its snow and its fire in such close and perilous proximity. 

It is, however, in the delineation of Mary’s passion for 
Philip that the poet has concentrated all the great powers and 
manifold gifts he has so often and so effectively put forth in 
painting the love of woman. The mighty and overmastering 
passion that filled and transformed the whole being of Mary, and 
swayed her every mood and manner of action, thought, and 
speech, and coloured every object around her, with its rosy 
light—this is told, in all its stages, from first to last, with a force 
and delicacy of touch not unworthy of Shakespeare. The pas- 
sion of Mary is made to appear with her very first appearance 
on the stage, when she comes upon Elizabeth and Courtenay 
playing their joint game of treason and coquetry, and exclaims, 


“‘ Whispering, leagued together, 
To bar me from my Philip.” 


It is of her Philip, 


“* Most goodly, king-like, and an emperor’s son, 
A king to be,” 


that she condescends to gossip to her maids from a heart over- 
flowing with love, and forgetting the queen in the woman. 


It is “for Philip’s sake” she envies the beauty of the 
beautiful—the head (of Lady Jane Grey), 


“So full of grace and beauty, would that mine 
Were half as gracious! O, my lord, to be 
Thy love, for thy sake only.’ 


It is for Philip’s sake she continues all blindness to the 
scandalous amours of Philip, all deafness to a thousand voices 
that cry aloud against her marriage with him; all defiance to 
the remonstrances of her prelates, her people, her nobles, and 
her parliament; even with the dark phantom of rebellion 
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staring her in the face, and the menaces of France ringing 
in her ears. 


“ Gardiner is against him, 
The Council, people, Parliament against him, 
But I will have him.” 


It is for her Philip that her heart climbs to heaven in prayer, 
and seeks to win the saints in his favour. 


“ Holy Virgin, 
Plead with thy blessed Son ; grant me my prayer ; 
Give me my Philip, and we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 
Back through their widowed channel, and watch 
The parched banks rolling incense, as of old, 
To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ.’ 





It is to make her Philip all her own, to knit his heart more 
closely to her heart, that she longs, with a true wife’s 
longing, for that birth that was never born to her; and when 
she believes that her fondest hope is being realized, how her 
words quiver with emotion as she cries out— 


“ He hath awaked, he hath awaked, 
He stirs within the darkness. 
Oh, Philip, husband! now thy love to mine 
Will cling more close, and throw bleak manners there, 
That make me shamed and tongue-tied in my love.” 


To pleasure Philip she will ‘ burn heresy out,”’ though 


“ We lost this crown of England, 
Ay, tho’ it were ten Englands.”’ 


The thought of parting from her Philip tears her very 
heart in twain, as she tells her loveless lord, 


‘“‘The parting of a husband and a wife 
Is like the cleaving of a heart, one half 
Will flutter here and one there.” 


When Philip turns a deaf ear to all her passionate pleadings 

) to remain, and when he departs for Spain, his image still fills 

the sad solitudes of her doating heart, abandoned though she 

is to the echoes of her own groans and her own prayers, by 

: the ice-cold, stone-hard villain, that has deserted her for 
ever. 
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At last, when the terrible truth, so long familiar to all save 
herself, dawns on her that Philip had never loved her, that the 
love she had lavished so long upon him had no other return save 
loathing, then comes the tempest on her soul, and the wreck of 
her life. As the storm reveals the depths of the ocean when 
it lifts its lowest waters to the light, so does the hurricane of 
agony which now shakes Mary’s whole being, bring to light 
the unfathomed depths of her profound passion. Her reason 
reels beneath the shock. She cuts to pieces the portrait of 
Philip in the madness of her agonizing despair. The honey 
of her heart turus to the gall of bitterness, and in its bitter- 
ness cries out against her faithless husband— 


“ Adulterous to the very heart of hell.’ 


But before she sinks in death her passion returns, and with 
it remorse for her imaginary murder of Philip. 


‘““O God, I have kiiled my Philip!” 


So true to the last was her true womanly love to him that 
broke her heart and blasted her happiness. 

Such is Mr. Tennyson’s tragical presentation of the tragical 
passion of Queen Mary, in every stage of its tenderness, and 
its trepidation, and its terrors. It is no new creation, but a 
splendid and touching reproduction from the very life. It is 
only a creation in the sense in which a burning-glass may be 
said to create the heat which it merely concentrates and col- 
lects into one focus, and directs to one point. 

The surest proof that a dramatist is gifted with the fullest 
insight into the most hidden workings of a powerful passion, 
and has grasped it in all its completeness, is best shown in his 
representation of its transfiguring power, to make the foulest 
things seem fair, the fairest things foul, to its impassioned and 
distorted vision, and to bring heaven and earth, God and man, 
within the circle of its fascination. This eminently Shakespear- 
ian quality is largely shared by Mr. Tennyson in the love passages 
we have quoted, which well deserve the commendation given to 
Shakespeare by Lessing, when he writes: “This poet gives a 
living picture of all the slight and secret artifices by which a 
feeling steals into the soul, of all the imperceptible advantages 
which it then gains, of all the stratagems by which it makes 
every other passion subservient to itself, till it becomes the 
sole tyrant of all our desires and all our aversions.” Nor 
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should we forget that Mr. Tennyson has followed his great dra- 
matic master not ingloriously in carrying the transfiguring 
power of the passion of love into the very forms of language on 
the lips of the lover, even when the lover is speaking on sub- 
jects altogether diverse. Take, as an example, Mary’s promised 
restoration of the old faith :— 


“‘ And we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 
Back through their widowed channel.” 


And again, take Mary’s spirited and queenly address to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, when Wyatt rebels :— 


“* Now, what I am ye know right well, your Queen, 
To whom, when I was wedded to the realm 
And the realm’s laws (the ’spousal ring whereof, 
Not ever to be laid aside, I wear 
Upon this finger), ye did promise full 
Allegiance and obedience to the death.” 


Akin to this part of our subject, we may note the subtle 
art of the poet, equally Shakespearian, in moulding the meta- 
phorical language of his heroine and his heroes after the 
fashion of some favourite pursuit or some special object of 
their regard, as well as after the unconscious promptings of 
some overmastering, transfiguring passion. In this the dra- 
matist is true to the truest side of Nature, to habits and to 
moods, and to manners of mind, and feeling, and education, 
which have become part and parcel of our innermost uncon- 
scious being. Now, all her life long, Mary had been fond of 
birds. The fact comes before us a thousand times in her 
private history. Was it not natural, then, that it should colour, 
unconsciously colour, so many of her thoughts? and how 
faithful, then, to such a superinduced nature is the poet, when 
he colours so much of the metaphorical language of Mary with 
allusions to the feathered creatures she loved with such ten- 
derness ? Thus Mary speaks to her truant lord— 


“Go, must you go, indeed—again, so soon ? 
Why, Nature’s licensed vagabond, the swallow, 
That might live always in the Sun’s warm heat, 
Stays longer here in our poor north than you— 
Knows where he nested, ever comes again.” 


Again, Mary thus speaks of the truant that never returned :— 
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“T whistle to the bird has broken cage, 
But all in vain.” 


The hard and haughty lord of Mary, ice-cold and stone- 
hard, was flint of flint towards her who made him the human 
god of her blind idolatry, but warm and bright as his own 
Spain in his smiles to the courtly beauties around him, is a 
dramatic presentation true to the life; nor does his love for 
the coarser fascinations of the flesh escape the treatment of 
the dramatist. More than once, with truest and subtlest dra- 
matic art, the poet brings close together, for the very purpose 
of heightened effect by contrasting them, the all-absorbing 
adoration of the Queen and the all-absorbing selfishness and 
sensnality of her royal but unloyal lord. When Mary, for 
example, cries out, with the language of passion quivering on 
her lips, and its fire burning in her bosom— 


“The sunshine sweeps across my life again. 
Oh, if I knew yon felt the parting, Philip, 
As I do.” 


Philip, true only to his own cold selfishness, is thinking only 
of the gratification of his own coarser appetites, like a true 
Spaniard, swears by the Spanish national saint, St. James; 
like a true traitor ‘ protests’? most when he is most 
treacherous ; and like a true gourmand, thinks more of the 
dainty dishes of his supper, than the passion of his adoring 
queen, as he answers— 


“ By St. James! I do protest, 
Upon the faith and honour of a Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your Majesty. 
Simon, is supper ready ?” 


Mr. Tennyson’s presentation of the character of Reginald 
Pole, “the Deacon-Cardinal” as Gardiner sarcastically styles 
him (as he had never taken priest’s orders, for reasons best 
known to himself), by no means gives satisfaction to the critic. 
Gardiner bases his opinion of Pole on a physiological basis, 
and reads the lines of his character in the features of his 
face. 

**Pole has the Plantagenet face, 
But not the force that made our mightest kings: 
Fine eyes, but melancholy, irresolute, 
A. fine beard, Bonner, a very full fine beard, 
But a weak mouth, an undeterminate—ha !” 
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In the eyes of the critic it is “not quite the thing” to 
treat character in this way, as if we were “discussing the 
points of a horse ;” and the same objection is urged against 
Elizabeth’s portraiture of Gardiner himself :— 


“Then, fierce old Gardiner, his big boldness, 
That irritable forelock that he rubs, 
His buzzard beak, and deep incaverned eyes.” 


Here Mr. Tennyson, however, has wrought for his dramatic 
purposes, on not only the most philosophical principles of our 
common nature, but on the practice of our greatest poets, who 
have assumed a harmony as existent between psychology and 
physiognomy. ‘There can be no question that in every age 
and country the belief has been common, that the inward and 
informing spirit of man, has found outward expression in the 
peculiarities of his corporeal structure, and that in a very con- 
siderable degree the bodily features image forth the mood and in- 
tellectual qualities of the immortal spirit which tenants the flesh ; 
and the philosophers and poets, such as Plato and Aristotle, 
and Bacon, and Homer, and Shakespeare, who have gone down 
the deepest into the mysteries of our complex being, have ac- 
knowledged such a general belief, and endorsed the truth of the 
principle that underlies it. Homer makes the most heroic of his 
heroes godlike in form and in featuresas well as in soul and spirit. 
What, we ask, then does this critic make of Homer’s detailed 
catalogue of the physical deformities and uglinesses of Thersites, 
the babbling demagogue? Does that read like “ the discussion 
of the points of a horse,” instinct as it is with the most 
picturesque and dramatic elements? Did Shakespeare sin 
against the primary canons of his art, by representing his 
King Richard the Second as demanding a mirror to read his 
true features, 


* As a book, 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself? ” 


In these physiological studies of personal features, as in every 
other phase of his presentations, Mr. Tennyson simply writes 
in the spirit of the Elizabethan age. We find, for example, Lord 
Burghley, himself a very “personable man,” if we read 
aright the features which have descended to us on the canvas, 
writing to his son, Robert Cecil, then Secretary of State, 
respecting the appointment of some new judges, in this strain, 
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“ Asfor the choice of the Baron of the Exchequer, I think 
Sergeant Hales able both for learning and wealth (health ?) to 
continue, being also a personable man. What I wish to be 
regarded in choice of such officers of the public service.” Eliza- 
beth, like her father, laid the greatest stress on “ personage” 
in the selection of her court attendants, and if we may believe 
Osborne positively refused the services of a gentleman of high 
birth and qualifications because one of his jaws was deficient 
ofa tooth! It has been asserted, and on excellent authority, 
that Napoleon, an expert reader of character, liked to have 
men with long noses about him. 

Mr. Tennyson’s muse echoes the truest utterances of truth- 
ful history when she sings of the gentle Pole, as stern only 
to the vices of the Church, as charitably tolerant of her foes, 
as unchanging in his devotion to Mary who loved her “ cousin ”’ 
with a sisterly love, and as bent on the purification of the 
Church from the notorious scandals which stained her good 
name and paralyzed her widespread power. When Mary 
purposes to memorize another Golgotha by spilling the blood 
of martyrs, how gently does Pole remind her of the duty of 
Christian charity— 

“Indeed, I cannot follow all your grace ; 
Rather would say, the shepherd doth not kill 
The sheep that wander from his flock, but sends 
His careful dog to bring them to the fold.” 


It is noteworthy, too, that of all personages in the drama 
Cardinal Pole is the one most addicted to the language of 
metaphor and of trope, and that Pole himself vindicates his 
habit against the taunt of Gardiner, for— 


‘Such are good to clothe a naked truth, 
And make it look more seemly.”’ 


The historical truth is that Cardinal Pole, like Cardinal 
Wolsey, had assiduously cultivated in the best of schools, the 
gifts and graces of expression, especially that of metaphorical 
language ; and here Mary might have said of Cardinal Pole 
what her mother said of Cardinal Wolsey :— 


“ Your words, 
Domestic to you, serve your will; as ’t please 
Yourself pronounce their office.” 


But the broad and deep line we rule between the meta- 
phorical language which Shakespeare, with much discrimination, 
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and perfect consistency of character, puts into the mouth of 
Wolsey, and that put by a poet of kindred dramatic gift into 
the mouth of Pole, is this—Wolsey, accomplished man of 
the world, and scholar and courtier as he was, drew his illus- 
trations from the world that he loved so well; and Pole, true 
to his genuine character as a sincere devotee of the Church, 
and as a firm believer in the spiritual world, drew his illus- 
trations from the Word of God. His heart of piety was ever 
on his lips, and no wonder he mingles heaven and earth 


together when he tells his cousin the story of his return to 
Kngland. 


“Our silver cross sparkled before the prow, 
The ripples twinkled in their diamond-dance ; 
The boats that followed were as glowing gay 
As regal gardens, and your flocks of swans 
As fair and white as angels, and your shores 
Wore as waves the green of Paradise. 


The scarlet thread of Rahab saved her life, 
And mine a little letting of the blood. 


Ah, gentle cousin, since your Herod’s death, 
How oft hath Peter knocked at Mary’s gate.” 


The adverse reviewer is remarkably severe on Mr. 'l'en- 
nyson’s monstrous compound, ‘ brain-dizzied,”’ which, if it 
means anything, ought to mean ‘ dizzied by the brain,” 
and not what the poet means by it— dizzied in the brain,” 
according to the analogy of such compounds as “ storm-tost,” 
“jron-bound.” This style of criticism betrays a singular 
amount of ignorance of our English language on the part of the 
reviewer, who fails to see that the preposition understood in 
such compounds of noun and past participle of the verb is 
not necessarily the preposition by, as in “ stormetost” (i.e. 
tossed by the storm). What does he make of home-bound, 
home-brewed, hunch-backed, bed-ridden, and Shakespeare’s 
“ water-walled” and “ world-wearied flesh” of “Hamlet” ? 
Wili these answer to the crucial test of analogy he arbitrarily sets 
up in “ storm-tost”? ? 

Amongst the finer harmonies of the poem, we cannot 
forget, even in our limited space, that Mary, in her touching 
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utterances concerning the birth of a child, adopts the lan- 


guage of Renard :— 
“Your star will be your princely son.” 


It is certainly curious, though probably an undesigned 
coincidence on Mr. Tennyson’s part, that in the prayer of 
Cranmer before his martyrdom, we find the opening of tho 
Litany as we find it in our Prayer-book which was the first 
office compiled by the great martyr himself for the revised 
Liturgy :— 

“OQ God, Father of Heaven, 
O Son of God, Redeemer of the world, 
O Holy Ghost, proceeding from them both, 
Three persons and one God, have mercy on the 
Most miserable sinner, wretched man.”’ 


The contrasted passions and situations of the poem are 
of the grandest and most dramatic type, thoroughly Shakes- 
perian in the breadth and depth of their lights and shadows, 
and their picturesque backgrounds and foregrounds. Mark, 
for example, how the native tenderness of Mary’s heart 
returns like a minister of heaven to drive out the demon of 
cruelty from her soul, when she is passing the doom of death 
on the hapless Lady Jane Grey for heresy :— 


‘* Her head shall fall! Shall it? She is but a child. 
We do not kill the child for doing that 
His father whipt him into doing.” 


Wherever, too, we turn, the tragic horrors of this appalling 
tragedy are relieved by contrasting touches of pathos—by 
some tender scene—some gentle burst of song, an art which 
Shakespeare alone has carried to perfection, in the most tragic 
of his dramas. Mary’s song to her lute is not only unspeakably 
sweet and soothing, and full of exquisite music and tenderness, 
but it comes to us in the right place and at the right time 
to relieve us from the crushing agony of the scene. The 
loves of the lowly milkmaid and her Robin, free as the air 
they breathe, and as happy as the sunshine in which they 
bask, are brought face to face with the lonely and loveless 
lot of the heir to the throne, the Princess Elizabeth, the state- 
bondswoman of her sister, pining for the milkmaid’s freedom, 
pining for the milkmaid’s love, and wishing she were a “ milk- 
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maid.” Mark, too, the contrast of Mary’s doom as an unloved, 
abandoned, scorned, and slighted wife, brought home to her 
keenest sense, her tenderest feelings, in one of her darkest 
hours, by a perfect picture of that very happiness for which 
she had sighed so long and suffered so much. 


* Mary. Tell me thine happiest hour. 
Lady Clarence. It was May time, 
And I was walking with the man I loved. 
I loved him, but I thought I was not loved. 
And both were silent, letting the wild brook 
Speak for us—till he stoop’d and gather’d one 
From out a bed of thick forget-me-nots, 
Look’d hard and sweet at me, and gave it me. 
I took it, tho’ I did not know I took it, 
And put it in my bosom ; and all at once 
I felt his arms about me, and his lips 





The ethical element of this drama reminds us of the best 
models of the Greek drama, and of Shakespeare himself, 
presenting, as it does, so many moral lessons of life and conduct, 
in those brief and closely packed lines, which are so full of pro- 
verbial philosophy, and so handy for quotation—so applicable 
to the practical business of life. In no drama since the days 
of Shakespeare can we find so great a number of these genuine 

/gnomic lines, or of a better quality. Here are a few samples :-— 


You cannot 
Learn a man’s nature from his natura! foc.” 


“ Yet too much mercy is a want of mercy.” 


“There is no glory 
Like his who saves his country.” 


* A smile abroad is oft a scowl at home.” 


“Tt is the low man thinks the woman low.” 


Such cthical gems deserve a very precious keeping in the 
casket of our memory, reflecting, as they do, some of the rays 
of genius at its brightest, and of moral truth and practical 
wisdom at its best. 











